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The central problem in the teaching of poetry 
b“ stated in terih^ of the old battle betweea 
intuitional approach to the teaching of poetry 
a the analytical, or between the “intuitionalists" 
anu the “analysts.” I suppose the battle begaa 
when poetry first had to be' taught. Primitive folk 
poetry did not have to be taught. The medium was no 
barrier, and the emotions of the poet could go straight to- 
tljf hearts of his audience, I mention this point here 
because it is the poet^s medium, his language, which is, in 
the present state of our culture, the source of all our diffi- 
culties. 


As I intimated at the very outset, the battle between 
these two opposed camps must have been fought at many 
an English teachers' conference, and I suspect that the 
^ ^ adherents of each camp went away every time more certi- 
fied in their own faith. That there is still a wide diver- 
gence among us on this our capital problem may be shown 
by the remark which Professor Smith’s lesson plan on 
‘Thanatopsis” (I borrow these terms from Professor Reed 
Smith’s recent book, ^*The Teaching of Literature” which 
c has an excellent statement of the problem and which in 
'general leans to the position of the “analysts”) elicited 
from at least one English teacher ; “The teacher who does 
what is detailed here should be hanged, drawn and quar- 
^ tered.” Now that statement, as Keats said of poetry, 
V ^‘Overwhelms with a fine excess.” It expresses an attitude 
towards the teaching of poetry with which many of us 
would agree, though perhaps with certain important reser- 
vations. But we see at once what a chasm yawns between 
the advocates of these two methods of approach and whaL 
a fine fervour the subject is capable of arousing. 
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In its extreme form tlae intuitional method, I suppose, 
may be likened to the method of the Hindu geometer of ol 
who drew a diagram for his students and said to them^ • 
‘^‘Behold.” So the teaclier of poetry might say to 
students, “Listen,” read them a poem, and let it go at thatf’ 

-There are some poems to be sure, that may be presented in 

✓ * 

just that way. Anything I may add, for example, to 
“Behold her single in the field,” I fed to be supererogatory, 
and reading simple lyrics of that kind to a class, with little 
or no comment, is I believe, a valuable experience for our 
pupils. Apart from the value of the poet’s utterance itself, 
it is good for them to know that the poet may often speak 
^faight to their hearts. Unfortunately that is not true of 
the larger portion of the poetry that we attempt to teach 
our pupils. How will the intuitional approach work with f 
“Lycidas,” Spenser’s sonnets, Keats’s Ode on a Grfecian 
Um, or even Wordsworth’s Tintera Abbey? Of 
course there is an obvious answer ; do not teach any poetry 
in which the meddling intellect (to use Wordsworth’s 
phrase) will intrude upon the simple, naked emotion. I t 
agree that from a certain point of view that answer is the 
best way out of our difficulty. We might make an antho- 
logy of simple poetry, and some of our poems we might 
take from the Anthology of Pure Poetry that George Moore 
published some years ago. But of course I am stating the 
intuitional approach in its extremest form with a!I its ^ 
logical implications. In actual practice the intuitional 
teacher will teach the “Ode on a Grecian Um” as well as 
“If love were what the rose is.” Only, in teaching the 
former he would say, “Let us not worry too much about 
how the poet has said this or that ; what he means exactly 
here or there ; whether this phrase is one kind of poetic 
f^ir^re or another j or even what the whole poem js precisely 
about, both in its emotional and ideational origin and in its ■ 
execution. Anything we say will be only so much more 
Carrier between the poet and the pupU. Has the pupil been 
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made to feel something— no matter what? If so, let’s have 
done." 

Now the “analyst" will step in and say, “It is quite 
important, if not very often dowmright necessary, for the 
^ pupil to know what gave the poet the initial push, so to 
^ speak, in wTiting the poem. What peculiar interaction 
between the poet and his world gave rise to this particular 
expression in the poem? It is important for the pupil to 
know tliat the poet often says his best things not as we say 
them in ordinary speech ; and calling attention to them, even 
labelling them by means of the names of various poetic 
figures, will bring the pupil closer to the poet’s emotion and 
thought. Finally, it is important for the pupil to have some 
knowledge of the poet’s mechanics, of poetic form, of ver- 
sification. Poetry, psychologically considered, may be the 
** spontaneous overflow of emotion, but its expression in 
verse makes it also an art form, and some knowledge of the 
secrets of the art — of the musical possibilities of words, for 
example — will add to the pupil’s pleasure and enhance his 
.ft understanding. 

Now here w'e have the two divergent methods of 
approach. Let us note at once that in actual practice none 
of us adheres strictly to one or the other. Our practice is 
much wiser than our theory. We are all unconsciously 
empirical ; that is, when confronted with a poetry-teaching 
situation in the class-room, we know that one type of poem 
t will require different handling from another. As readers 
of poetry we distinguish among various types of poems. 
It is quite true that we often use the term “poetry" in a 
generic sense, and when we use it that way we do mean 
I something. We may read a passage, a line, or even a 
phrase — whether in verse or not does not matter — and we 
say at once “This is poetry." We are sure of it and no 
one can tell us otherwise. Yet different poems have vary- 
ing kinds and degrees of appeal for us, and we may dis- 
tinguish among them. We may find the magic essence, as 
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in some of Swinburne’s poems or Coleridge’s, in a certain 
type of lyrical expression, where sense is nothing, if it is 
at all there, but which instead feeds our imagination with 
things “that never were on land or sea.” Or we may find 
it in a poet’s expression of universal truth, truth charged 1 
with emotion, as in the great passages of Shakespeare. 
Certainly when we as teachers attempt to get the poet’s 
communication over to our pupils, the kind of communica- 
tion, as well as the poet’s means of expression, his language, 
must be a determining factor in our method of presentation. 

For, no matter what the poet says to us, whether he 
says ; 

“The same that oft times hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn” 

Or whether he says : 

“Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” — he says it by 
means of words. His words may give us a definite image . 
(as certain p>oets have tried at all costs to do) or a definite 
idea which we ma}' translate into a prose statement, not 
■of course, as a substitute for the poet’s words, but merely 
as a support for our understanding and a hint to our 
imagination. Or he may just wake up old, far off echoes 
within us, elusive, indefinable, unstatable in any proposition. 
Whatever he says to us, he must assume a certain intel- 
lectual kinship with us ; that is, he must assume that we have 
a certain system of meanings associated with ordinary 
things, and that when his imagination scrambles up those 
meanings in a way to make us see all sorts of associations 
in things that we have never seen before and hence feel 
more intensely about them, he must be sure that we can 
follow him. Should he even take flight from our natural, 
recognizable world altogether, his “nonsense” must still bn 
^ased upon a core of sense in us. That is why the familiar 


•distinctions between intellect and emotion and between intel- 
lect and imagination are so often dangerous if not down- 
right misleading. The poet, the lunatic, and the lover may 
be of imagination all compact, but certainly the poet must 
use the world of sense as a springboard for his fancy, and 
if he is going to arouse our feeling he must “talk sense” to 
us first. “Where there is no sense there is no feeling’ is 

sound psychology and quite literally true. 

Let us then have done with the notion that we must 

not contaminate the emotion of a poem with talk of its 
meaning or its sense basis. Some teachers suffer from a 
veritable phobia of analysis. But let us see exactly what vve 
mean by analysis, cind the fear is at once dispelled. n 
that excellent little book “The Name and Nature o 
Poetry,” A. E. Housman, says: “And I think that to 
transfuse emotion— not to transmit thought, but to set up 
in the reader’s sense a vibration corresj^nding to what WJ^ 
felt by the writer is the peculiar function of poetry, 
genmine lovers of poetry will agree at once. But the ques- 
tion for us teachers is: “How great a foundation of sense 
shall we build in the pupil for this emotional vibration to 
take place?” As has been suggested above, it will vary 
with different poems. Generally, we might say as much as 
will bring the pupil into what may be called the “emotional 

interior” of the poem. 

But let us be more specific. It is often possible to 
build up the sense of the poem on the pupil's own expOT- 
ence, either actual or potential. We may quite agree wit 
those teasers who say that our pupils may not thrill muc 
to the story of how Keats came to write ”On First Looking 
into Chapman's Homer.” But have not they at some time 
or other, even in their relatively short lives, experienced a 
similar sense of the joy of discovery ? Have not many o 
them, perhaps, stayed up half the night, held by a book (no 
matter what kind) and unable to put it down? I was taJk- 
dng to one of my colleagues right after a stormy discussion 
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o^-the toching of .ppetry» while we were both sttll fuU of iV 
aad hp was telling me hqw he builds up the e^aotion^ sense* 
basis in the case of another sonnet by Keats, the one diat 
begins ‘‘When I have fears that I may cease to be/‘ ‘I 
know, he says to his pupils, “you are all ambitious. Ypu: 
are all going to be great doctors, lawyers, scientists, or 
perhaps authors. Suppose you knew you had the abili^ 
you had the stuff, there was no doubt about it— and you also 
knew that a fatal disease was creeping up on you ; that you 
probably would not live to realize your great ambition ; how 
would you feel about life and the world and the treachery 
of fate ? That is an admirable example of what is meant 
by leading the pupil into the centre pf the poet's emotion. 
The teacher may often use his own experience instead of 
the pupil's to provide the life-situation. 

Of course, it may not be possible, nor is it always neces* 

sar^ , to provide that kind of seqse basis for every poem we- 

teach. It may be a simple matter in some poems and a 

difficult one in others. For example, I do not know how to 

teach the “Ode to the West Wind" without telling the pupils- 

something about Shelley’s temperament, his vision of the 

perfectibility of human life, and his use of the west wind as- 

a symbol for his own striving, tortured soul. I may be 

wron^r, but I feel if they do not get that out of the poem, 
they get nothing. 

But now one may ask, “What about the sense of each 
stanza, each line, each phrase, each word?" The answer 
must be couched in general terms. I should say, as much 
as will contribute to the meaning of the whole. While it is- 
true that up to a certain point appreciation waits upon 
utjd^rst^ding, we all know nowadays that too much of the 
letter will kill the spirit. Perhaps in most of the poeUry, we 
toch, the line for line type of analysis is unnecessary. 
Particularly is this true qf syntactical analysis which intro- 
dupes too many elements extraneous to the poem. On the 
Other hand, if we teach MUton, what ^re we ^o do with hi^ 
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nijrthology and his compactness of expression which is 
certainly too much for the average student to cope with? 
No rule of thumb principle will apply here. 

The only test is an empirical one; how much sense is 
needed in a particular poem for the “emotional vibration” 
to take place ? Let me also say in this connection that for 
myself I am not a g^eat believer in written paraphrases or 
leading questions. They may be used sparingly when the 
teacher has the definite purpose of giving the pupil practice 
in paraphrasing for exaniination purposes. The danger 
in excessive paraphrasing is that it often substitutes a bad 
piece of prose for the poem. As for the regular use of 
series of written questions, I believe it introduces a cut 
and dried element into teaching situations where, after all, 
our aim is pleasure and emotional response. The reverse 
type of question in which the pupil is asked to state the 
thought of a line or stanza in the language of the poem, 
1 believe to be admirable, for in that way a synthesis, an 
identification of thought and language, takes place in the 
pupil s mind. But this type of question, most teachers of 
poetry would agree, can be effective only after the neces- 
^ry foundation in sense has been laid for the poem. 

A word about the poet's language. When we talk about 
^e language of the poet, we are only stating the sense feel- 
uig problem in a different way. For the poet, when 
Ids poem is completed, there is no distinction between his 
J^ought-emotion and his language. The “what” and the 
how” are identical. Change one word, or even the position 
^ a word, and from the poet's viewpoint the poem is 
^tered. It is for us when wc read the words of the poet 
^d associate our meanings with his that the distinction 
We say how beautifully or how compactly he has 
said this or that. We also become aware that, in general, 
the poet's language differs in important ways from ordinary 
speech, though some poets, like Wordsworth, for example, 
set an ideal for themselves to approximate to ordinary 


-speech as much as possible. Certainly, poetic rhythm, 
whether in a line from Pope or from one of our modem 
vers librists is different from the rhythm of ordinary speech. 
Thus we have metaphor (using that term in its generic 
sense) and rhythm, which have distinguished poetic speech 
since the beginning, and soon we are deep in the subject 
of poetics. 

Now the question for us is, “To what degree shall we 
make our pupils conscious of the poet’s language as thus 
understood?” If we are going to give our students some 
knowledge of poetics, how shall we present it? A reason- 
“^able amount of it, administered in small doses throughout 
the whole course and adapted to teaching occasions as they 
arise, will in the long run materially help our pupils in the 
appreciation of poetry. We might take a hint from the 
present status of grammar ; we have functional grammar ; 
why not functional poetics? But here again the question 
of “where,” and “how” must be answered with an eye to 
the varying needs of pupils in different grades and in 
different teaching situations. 

Our approach here, too, should be empirical, and we 
should steer clear of any absolutes in our theory as well as 
in our practice. The end of appreciation is not served by 
making a fetish, as an older romantic psychology did, of any 
psychological category. There is no absolute distinction 
between sense and feeling or between intellect and emotion. 
Rather the two are united in the whole process of apprecia- 
tion. When a pupil does not know what a poem is all 
about, his imagination will not be stirred and he cannot be 
made to feel. On the other hand, since pleasure should 
always be our aim, excessive analysis in all its forms, 
beyond what is necessary for the sense basis of the poem; 
can be profitably omitted. When we go beyond that point] 
then in Wordsworth’s phrase, we often “murder to dissect.” 
In actual practice the most successful teachers of poetry 
have always effected a nice adjustment between under- 


■standing and imagination. They have always known how 
far sense analysis is helpful and where it should stop- 
They have also known how important in the total process 
is the contagion of their own personality; their voice, Iheir 
manner, their dramatic ability, their love of the subject. 
In other words they have always embodied in their practice 
the old dictum of Horace ; *Tf you want me to weep, you 
must weep.” Of course, even for the best teacher the 
teaching of a poem is a venture into the unknown. He 
cannot ever be sure of success, nor can he measure it in 
quantitative terms. But one thing at least he can do; he 
can approach his task with a sound psychology and with 
. all the enthusiasm and will to succeed he is able to muster. 
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PROTHALAMION 

Caliii wBis the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet-b'^eatliing Z epTiyr us did sof^ pla^X. 

A gently spirit, that lightly did del^ 

Hot Titan’s. beams, which then did glister fair; 
When I (whom sullen care, \ ^ ^ / ■ A 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
dn princes’ court, and expectation vain J-. 

Of idle hopes, which still do f!y"Way, ^ ^ ^ * 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain) ^ 
^Walked forth to ease my pain ' i-’ 

Along ^jt!^^|lj^.e of silver streaming Thames; I * 
Whose the which his river hems. 

Was painted all with variable flowers. 

And all the meads adorned with datnty' geins 
Fit to deck maidens* bowers, 

And drown their paratnoilrs *' ^ 

Against the bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song, j 

There, in a meadow, by the river’s side, 

A^ ^ock of hrythpT Ts" I chanced to espy, 

AinS^y daughters of the flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loos'Tuntied, 

As each had been a bride; 

And each one had a little wicker basket. 

Made of fine twigs, emraile d curiously. 

In which they gathere'cT Howers to fill their flasket 
with fine fingers crept full featously 
tender sfalks on hie, 

sor^, which in that meadow jarew, 

They gathered spme; the violet, pallid blue. 
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The Uttic daisy, that at evening closes. 

The virgin lily, and the primrose true, 

With store of vemml roses, ^ 

To deck their bridegrooms' posies 
Against the bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

With that I saw two /swans of goodly hue 
Come softly swimming down along the Lee; 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see; 

The snow, which dotli the top of Pindus ^ strew,^ 

Did never whiter shew, ' ; ‘ 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would ^ 

For love of* I^da, whiter did appear ; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as 
Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near ; 

So purely white they vrere, - ' * 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
Seemed foul to them, and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not so fair, 

And mar their beauties bright, 

That shone as heaven’s light, 

Against their bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

Eftsoons the Nymphs , which ’now had flowers their fill 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, ^ 
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As they came floating on the crystal flood; .■ 
Whom when they saw, they stood amazed still. 
Their wondering eyes to fill, 
t Them seemed they never saw a sight so fair. 
Of fowls so lovely, that they sure did deem 
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Them heavenly born, or to be that sa me pai r/ 

^^^^ic^ through the sky draw Venus’ silver team;(:AwKi^ 
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For sure they did not seem 
To be begot of any earthly seed, 

^ But rather Ahgels, or of Angels' breed ; 

^ \ et were they bred of summer's heat , they say, 

In sweetest season, when each flower and weed 
The earth did fresh array; 

So fresh they seemed as day, 70 

Even as their bridal day, which was not long : 

Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. ^ 
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Then forth they all out of their baskets drew — 

Great store of* flowers, the honour of the field, 

That W'the sense did fragrant odours yiel d. 

which upon those goodly birds* they threi^ 

And all the waves did strew. 

That like old ESnSb®* waters they did seem, 

VVhen down along by pleasant Tempe's shore, 

^ Scattered with flowers, through Tliessaiv they, stream, 80 
That they appear, through lilies' plenteous store, 

I-ike a bride's chamber floor. i 

Iwio of those N ymphs, meanwhile two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowers which in that mead they, found, , 

Tlie which presenting all in t^ ^ ^ 

Their snowy foreheads therewithal they crowned, 

V Whilst one did sing this lay, 

Prepared against that day, 

gainst their bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song 

.V 

Ye gentle birds ! the woHd'sTKir oriiament, 

And heaven’s glory, whom this^appv hour 
Doth lead unto your lovefr-'hMThTiBower. p 

may you have, and^ gentle hearts’ cont^t . 

Of your iQve’s couplement: / 
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Witfx her heart-quelling son u^on you smile, 

Whose smile, they say, hath virtue to remove 
All love’s dislike, and friendship’s faulty guile 
For ever to assoil. 

Let endless peace your steadfast hearts accord^ 
And blessed plenty wait upon your board 
And let your bed with pleasures clwte abound, 
That fruitful issue may to you afford. 

Which may your foes confou : 

And make your joys redound ; y , / / 

Upon your bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

So ended^ejjnd all the rest around JjLu^ 

To hei- re doup led that her u nderson g, 

Which said their bridal day should not be long: 
And gentle Echo f rom the neighbour-ground ^ 
Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous birds did pass' along. 

Adown the that to them munrmred low, 

As he would speak, but that he lacked a tongue, 

Yet did by signs his glad affections sh ow , 

Making his stream ^Iqw 


^ * JC*' " 

And aM the fowl which in his flood did dwell 
’Gan flock about those twain, that did excel .. - 

The rest, so far as C\'nthia doth shend ^ 

The lesser stars. So they enraged well, 

Did on those two attend. 

And their best ser\nce lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

L At length the}' all to ni ei^ Lond on came, 
r That merry London, my most kindly nurse. 

That to me gave this life’s first native source; 
Though from another place I take my narpe, 
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A house of ancient fan\e: 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ broad aged back do ride, 
jWhere now the studious lawj^ers have their bowers, 

^There wont the Templar Knights to bide, ; ^ 

Till they decayed through pride : 

’ Next whereunto there stands a stately place, ' 

Where 6ft I gained gifts and goodly grace , 

Of that g reat lo rd, which therein wont to dwell, 

Whose want too well now feels my friendless case ; 

But Ah ! here fits not well 140 

Old woes, but joys, to tell 

Against the bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

as; (V - 

Yet thereih now doth lodge a noble peer,^ f 
Great Engtnd’s glory, an3 the worldT^ide wo^Hi^r 
<(^Whos e dreadful name late through all SpSin^d^ 

And Heretdes ^ two pillars standing near 
Did make to quake and fea r: 

Fair branch of honour, flower otVhivaiiy ! 

That fillest England with thy triumph’s fame, 'j 
, Joy have thou of thy noble victory, v ^ 

And endless happiness of thine own name,. 

That promiseth the same; 

That through thy pftJWCS's, and vfttorious arms. 

Thy country may be Treed from foreign harms ; 

And great ! ^isa’s g lorious name may ring 
Through all the w<yld, filled with thy wide alarms. 

Which some brawTnuse may sing 

To ages following, 160 

Upon the bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softiv. till I end mv snn«r. 
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From those high towers ms noble lord issuings 
Like radi^t Helper , when his golden hairywcrWi 
In the ocean billows he hath bathed fair, 

Descended to the river’s op 


■icwing 


i'- 


L 


in 






^ • £ 


With a great 

Above the rest were goodly to be ^een j 

Two gentle knights of lovely face and fea^re, 


queen« 

o?Siat3reX 


Fit for so goodly stature 

L'l^That like the tw ins of . Tove they seemed in sight, 


^''tVhich 



Received those two fair brides, their love’s delight; 
"Which, at th’ appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride 
Against their bridal day, which is not long; 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 

SONNETS FROM AMORETTI.' 
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(1) 


/ ^ s > 




Happy, ye ! when as those lilly hands, . . 

Which hold my life in their dead-doing might, 
Shall handle you, and hold irl'tbWs^sbfiTjands, 
Lyke captives trembling at the victors sight. 

And happy lines ! on which, with starry light. 
Those lamping eyes will deigne sometimes look, 
And reade the sorrowes of my dying spright, 
Written with teares in harts close-bleeding book. 
And happy rymes 1 bath’d in the sacred brooke . 






Of H^kou, whence she derived is;^^ 
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When ye behold that Angels blessed looke, 

My sonte long-lacked foode, iny heavens blis; 

Leaves, lines, and rymes, seekc her to please aibne, 
Whom if ye please, I care for other none! 

( 2 ) 

Lyke as a ship, that through the Ocean wyde, 

By conduct of some star, doth make her way ; 

Whenas a storme hath dimd her trusty guydcj 
Out of her course doth wmder far%Sf?ay! ' 

So I, whose star) that with her bright ray 

Me to direct, .with cloudes is over-cast, 

Doe wander now, in daTlfnegse and dismay, __ ^ 
Through hidden perils round about me p^ast^ 

Yet hope I well that, when this storme is pas^^ 

My Helice, the l<J9^tar orn^Tiyfc, 

Will shine again, and looke on me at last, 

With lovely light to cleare niy cloudy grief, 

Till then I wander caTftfuIl, comfortlesse, 

In secret sorow, and sad peirsiwnesse. h c 

Fresh Spring, the heraW of loves mighty king, 

In wh<j)se cote-armour richly are displayed, 

All sorts of flowers, the which on earth do spring, 

In goodly colours gloriously arrayd; 

Goe to m)» love, where she is carelesse layd. 

Yet in her winters bowre not well awake; 

Tell her the joyous time wil not be staid, 

Dnlesse she doe him by the forelock take^ 

Bid her therefore her selfe soone ready make, 

To wayt on Love amongst his lovely crew ; 

Where every one, that misseth then her make, 

Shall be by him amearst with penance dew. 

Make hast, therefore, sweet love, whilest it is prime ; 
For none caf% eall againe the passed time. 
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One day I wrote her name upon the Hrahd; 

But came the waves, and washed it away: 

Ag2Lyne, I wrote it with a second hand; 

But came the ^^e, and made my paynes his pray. 
Vayne man, sayd she, that doest in vaine assay 
A mortall thing so to immortalize ; 

For I my selve shall lyke to this decay, 

And my name bee wyped out lykewize. 

Not so, quod I ; let baser things devize 
To dy in dust, but you shall live by fame : 

My verse your vertues rare shall eternize, 

And in the hevens wryte your glorious name. 
Where, whenas death shall all the world subdew, 
Our love shall live, ^nd* later .life renew. ^ * 

* 

4 

( 5 ) 


Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it, 

For that your selfe ye dayly such doe see : 

But the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit, 

Ahd vertuous mind, is much more praysd of' me : 
For all the rest, however fayre it be, 

Shall turne to nought and loose that glorious hew; 
But onely that is permanent and free 
From frayle corruption, that doth flesh ensew. 
That is true beautie: that doth argue you 
To be divine, and borne of heavenly seed; 
Deriv’d from that fayre Spirit, from whom al true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed: 

He onely fayre, and what he fayre hath made ; 
All other fayre, lyke flowers, untymely fade. 


MILTON 

ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 


This is ihe month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heav'n's Eternal King, 

Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That he c^r deadly forfeit should release, 

And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable. 

And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside; and, here with us to be. 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

I « 


Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant-God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 

To welcome him to this iiis new abode,' 

Now while the heav’n, by the sun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright ? 


See how from far upon the eastern road 

The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet : 

O nm, prevent them with thy humble ode 

And lay it lowly at. his blessed feet; 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the angel quire. 

From out his secret altar touch'd with hallow'i 
« 

I • . 
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THE HYMN. 

It was the winter wild 

While the heav’n-born Child 30 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 

Nature in awe to him 
Had doff'd her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize: 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

Only with speeches fair 
She WOOS the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow; 

And on her naked shame, 40 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 

Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

But He, her fears to cease. 

Sent down the meek-eved Peace; 

She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere 
His ready harbinger. 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 50 

And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

No war, or battle’s sound j 
Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield werd high up hung; 

The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 

4 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
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-And kings sate still with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 60 

-But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began: 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters last. 

Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean — 

\Vho now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

% 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 70 

Bending one way their precious influence, 

And will not take their flight. 

For all the morning light, 

*Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The Eim himself withheld his wonted speed. 

And hid kis head for shame, 80 

As his inferior flame 

The new-enlighten’d world no more should need; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of daWn, 

Sate simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they than 

That the mighty Pan '■ . ^ 
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Was kindly come to live with them below ; 9C^ 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

When such music sweet 

rheir hearts and ears did greet 

A.S never was by mortal finger strook — 

Divinely-warbled voice 
\nswering the stringed noise, 

\s all their souls in blissful rapture took: 

Fhe air, such pleasure loth to lose. 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


>Jature t^hat heard such sound lOO* 

^ieneath the hollow round 

Df Cynthia’s seat the aery region thrilling, 

Mow was almost won 
To think her part was done, 

\nd that her reign had here its last fulfilling; 

5he knew such harmony alone 

Tould hold all heaven and ejirth in happier union. 

\t last surrounds their sight 
\ globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the shamefaced night array’d- 
The helmed Cherubim 

\nd sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 

flarping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpressive notes to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 


Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But. when of old the Sons of Morning 
While the Creator great 


sung. 


ft 
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His constellations set, ^ 

And tHe well-balanced world on hinges hung; 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bicf the weItVing waves their oozy c hannel keep. 

>-'r^ 

JRmg out, ye crystal spheres! 

'Once' bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so; 

And let your silver chime ^ V 

Move in melodious time; 

And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow: ^ 
And with your nit^fold harmony ^ > 


13C 


Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


For if such holy sone , 

rn^rap our fancy long. 

Time will run back, and fetch the age i 
And s peck led Vanity 7V^ 

Will sicken soon and die, 


e of gold ; 

. . -y 

n, 7 ^ ^ 'C / ) 


And leprous Sin will melt from earthly moul d ; 
And Hell itself will pass away, -— • 



And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day 


Yea, Truth and Justice then ^ 

WjU^n return to men, ,) 

Oroc rin a rainbow ; and, like dpries wearing, ' ^ y 
Mer<^ will sit between* fiCi 

T®oned in celestial she ea.*'*^^'*^ fui‘ ^ 

l^ith radiant feet the tissiigd clouds down steering, ^ 

And heaven, as at some festiv al. ^ ^ 4 y 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall, j ^ 

But wisest Fate says No ; 

This must liot yet be so; ^ .15 
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The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss; 

So both Himself and us to glorify: 

Yet first, to those ychain'd in sleep 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep^ 


W ith such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang 

W'hile the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake; 

Tiic aged Earth 2 ighast ' 160 

With terrour of that blast 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake. 

When, at the world's last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His throne.. 

And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is. 

But now begins; for from this happy day 
The old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits, bound, 

Yot half so far casts his usurped sway; 170 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 

Swindges the scaly horrour of his folded tail. 


I The Oracles are dumb; 

I No voice or hideous hum 

' Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving: 

Apollo from his shrine 
5 Can no more divine, 

' With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving: 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 180 

The lonely mountains o're, • 

t And the resounding shore, 

' - - ' .3 
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A voice of \req>ing heard and loud lament; 

From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 

With flower-inwoven tresses tom 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn 


In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth, 190 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint; 

In urns, and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar Power forgoes his wonted scat. 


Peer and Baalim 
^ Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter'd god of Palestine ; 

And mooned Ashtaroth 200 

Heaven’s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with Tapers' holy shine, 

The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn, 

In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 


And sullen Moloch, fled. 

Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cymbals' ring 
They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance a bout the furnace blue 
The' brutish gods 





Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

% 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove, or green. 
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I 

Trampling the nnshoAver’d grass with lowings loud: 
-Nor can he be at rest 
^\ithin his sacred chest; 

Naught but profoundest Hell can be his. shroud; 

In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark 

The sable- stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 22 


lie feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand; 

Tlie rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 

Not T^^phon huge ending in snaky ttvine : 

Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 

Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 


So, when the sun in bed 

Curtain’d with cloud)^ red 22 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th’ infernal jail. 

Each fetter’d ghost slips to his several grave; 

And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maz< 


But secvthe Virgin blest, 

I'lath laid her Babe to rest ; 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teemed star - 24 

Hath fixed her polish’d car. 

Her sleeping Lord with hand-nxiid lamp attending; 

And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 
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LYCIDAS. 

Yet once more, O ye feamSs, and once more, ^ 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never iSert; '1^ 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and cru3e^ ^ | 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
Shatter yoi^r leaves before the mellowing 
Bitter '’Constraint, and sad occasion cftST, 

Compels me to disturb your season due; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. , 

.He must not float upon his watery bier /a/Jq-C CX '^’^4 
Unwept, andjpiltCi to the parching wind j 
Without t he ^m e melodi ous t^ r. ^ ‘ 

Begm-thenr^isters o^ I 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring, ^ 
Begin, and sowewhat loudly sweep the string. 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse ; 

So maTj^eJ^ntle Muse 

With ItJc^ words ftysm' my^stin'd urn. 

And, as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud : 

^or we were nursed upon thrself-same hill, 

^ed the same flock, ‘by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the -Morn, 
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We drove a field and both together heard \ “ 

Whattirne the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Kfl'iflAg our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 30 

^wards^ Heav’ns descent had slop’d his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the ru ral d itties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th^ flute, - • 
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Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fauns with-dov’iTheel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damaetas lov’d to hear our song. 

But O the heavy change, now thou art gone. 

Now thou art gone, and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme? and the gadding vine o’er grown 4 
And all their echoes, mourns' ^ 

The wilows and the hareh cbpses green 

Shall now no more be seen ■ * 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. ^ 

As killing as the carrtT^ to the rose, ^ 

Or taint-worm to the vP’eanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear. 
When first the white-thorn blows : - 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. ! 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the TSmor^fes 


deep 


Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the sleep ' 

Where your old I5ards, the fa^lous Druids, lie, J 
Nor on the sha g^ ^ op of KfoTTSThigh, f?" 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her vrt^arH stream. 

Ay me! I fondly dream— 

Had ye been there — for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orplieiis bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son. 

Whom universal^ Na^je did lament. 

When by th^ rSut^tliat made the Hideous roar 
' His^gofy vfege down the stream was sent. 


5 
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, ^ Down the swift He^u^^^d^ Lesbian sh<j;g^? 


tv 


Alas ! What boots it with incessant ca 




JC ^ 
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To tend the ^omelj'- slighted shepherd's' trade. 
And strictly m^ftate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

- - . . • • - ’ 
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To si»rt with AmaryHis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles <?£ Nesra’s hdr? ^ * ■ 

.‘L*® -*P“LM the clear spirit 'dolH’raise 1 
(That infirmity of nofle imnS} ^ ^ 

To scorn delights, la^^rious days : 

But the fair gC^miw^en' we hope to find, 

And think to bur st-Tm t into sudden ^aSe.f 

Comes the blind Tm^ with the aWrOTTed sliears. S 


^ ^ 


7Qk^ 


c-4 


%.c v * ^ 


f 

Oo 


f^buOeplied, and touch'd my trembling ears; _ 

^ame is no plant that gVows on mortal soil, t 

Nor m the gllstSTiffg-ftil^ .. r ^ , rT> ; u 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad Rumour lies, ..• 80 

ut Ives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, co 

i, ^id perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed„ 

1 ,^ Of so much fame in I^^n expect thy meedv 

fountain Are£fiuse,Eid thou honour'd flood, 

^ ^mooth sliding Miricius, crown'd with vocal reeds, 

nat strain I heard was of a higher mood; 0 , .v w ^ • ' ' * ^ 

out now my oat proceeds, ‘ 

listens- to the herald of the sea V -k' H ' 

came in Neptune's olea. . ^ 


That 
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-usKo me waves, and ask’d the TilSh winds, ri 

w tot hard mishap hath doom'd this gentle V- 

And question’d every gust of rugged wings 
A tat blows from off each beaked pf biHOf i t o iy ; % . 

knew not.of his story, }a ve:;** S ' 

And sage Hipffetades their answer brings : " 

1 tat iiot a blast was from his dungeon stray’d. 






Cl 1 and on the level 6?m^ ' % 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, ' 

Bmt m th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 
1 tat sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
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Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His hiande liairy and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. ^ 
Ah! who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge? 
Last came, and last did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain . 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) ; 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake; 

How well could I have spar’d for thee, young Swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sak^ . 

Creep, and hrtrtide, and cTimb into the fold? 

Of other care they litt^e^ reckoning make ^ 
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Than how to sctamble'at the’ shearers’ feast,, r . 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; ^ j 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
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A sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? they are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; ^ 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, -vV * ' 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Kot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grkn wolf with privj^ paw . 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said ; i 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

Return, Alpheus, the d$ad voi ce~is~past. 

That shrunk tliy streams ; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their "hellS, and flowerets of a thousand hues. -C j 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers'^se 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and pushing brooks. 
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On whose fresh lap th^ 

Throw hither all your quaint eliaifi?IIed eyes, 

, That on the green turf suck the homed showers, 

»And purple jail the ground with yenial flowers. 

• i^e primrose that fortaken dies,^" ' ' ' ' ' 

The fuTted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

£he white pink, and the pansy fFeiPd with jet, , ' 

The glowing 'violet, 

The musk-rose, and the wetl-ittir’d ^^^me, i v, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensTve head, C, 

And every flower that sad eniEFSIdery wears; 
fiid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, ' h ^ ■ 

^d daffodilli es fiU th eir cups with tears, ISO 

To strew the laurSte hearse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease, / o ^ ■ 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

y ^ ! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas ■' ► 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurTd, I'p' i 0"' '• 
Whether beyhnd the stormy HMis, , ' 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
isit ^ the bottom of the m oiytr ous world, 

^^r whether thou to our moist voi^~dehted 
^«p St by the fable of HelleTuIold, 

e the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and BaySTiiTTibld'- 
^ok home ward, A ngel, now, and melt with ’ruth ; 

^ f O ye DoTpTiTns, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more. ^ ' 
^or Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, ' 

c . he be beneath the watery floor ; 

*0 sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, .V 

A™ yet anon repairs his drooping head, '' 

And tricks his beams, and with nlwWrglrd ot^ , / 
^mes in the forehead of the morning sky. 

Lyadaj sunk low, bm mounted high. / 
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Through the dear' might of Him that walk'd the waves 
Where other groves and other streamy along. 

With nectar pur,e his oozy locks he laves, ' ! ^ ' 

And hears t^ unexpres'sive nuptial song 
In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds-, weep no more; ! 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus san^ the uncouth swain to tk' oaks and nils, 
While the still Morn went ^out with sandals gray; 
iie toi^Vd the tender Stops of various ''quills, / '/■ 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay; 

And nov/ the sun had stretch’d out all the hills. 

And now was dropt into the wetern bay; . , - 
At last he rose, and t\vltch’d his mantle blue; 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
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HAIL, HOLY LIGHT. V , . 

. r ' - 

I 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven firsTWfn 
Or of th’ Eternal coeternal beam 

May I express thee unblam'd? since God is light. 
And never but in unapproached light 
J^welt^oni eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

BngEt effluence of bright eSS^ce increate. 

Or hear st thou rather pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the Sun, 
Before the Heavatis thou \v^, and at the vpice ' 
Of God, as with a-mantle^didst invest 



dAJL 
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The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless Infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escap’d the StyglafTP^oi, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to th’ OrpKem lyre 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the heav’nly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 

Though hard and rare : the^I revisit safe, o 

And feel thy sovran viSnamp; but thou t 
R evisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
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To^ find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
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So thick a drop serene hath quencht their oTBs, 
Or dim suffuSibn veil’d. Yet not tlie more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear Spffflg, or shady grove, or sunny hill, ^ 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief ' ' 
Thee Sion and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I visit ^pr sometimes forget 

Those other two equall'd with me in fate, ^ 
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were I equall’d with them in renown^ 


Blind 7h 
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_ ti^yris and blind Masonides, ' ^ , t> 

And Tif^ias and Phuieus prophets old. - 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move / ^ , , 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird J '* * 
Sings darkli ng, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal ''jlote. Thus with the year A 
SeascHis return but not to me returns ’ 

or the jgi^t ^ppr oach of ev’n or mom, 

Or sight of votS Bloom, or summer’s rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud in stead and ever^dunpg * .. 
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Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and 'fdr the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank ■ ^ ; 

Of ^{aturc's works to me expung'd and nis'd 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So^ much the father thou Celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge, and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

[From Paradise Lost, Book III) 
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Tell me wher e all past years are. 

Or who aelt the devil's foot, 

Teach me to hear mermaid's singing, 

Tt, find 

- What wind J. 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 
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If thou be'st bom to strange sights, 
Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights^ 

Till age snow white hairs on thee, 
Thou, when thou retum'st, wilt tell me. 
All strange wonders that befell thee. 

And swear,^ 

No where ^ 

Lives a woman true and fain 

If thou find’st one, let me know; 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 

Yet do not, I would not go. 

Though at next door we might meet 
Thou gh sh^ were thie when you met her. 
And uif tin you write your letter. 

Yet she 
Wni be 

False, ere I come, to two or three. ] 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


All kings, and all their favourites, 

All ^ory of honours, beauties, wits, 

The sun itself, which makes time, as they pass. 

Is elder by a year now than it was 
When thou and I first one another saw. 

All other things to their destruction draw. 

Only our love hath no decay; 

'This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday. 

Running it never runs from us away. 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day. 

Two graves must hide thine and my coxs&; 

If one might, death were no divorce. , 

Alas ! as well as other princes, we 
—Who prince enough in one another be — 

Must leave at last in death these eyes and ears, 

Oft fed with true oaths, and with sweet salt tears; 

But souls where nothing dwells but loy^^C 2 
— All other thoughts being inmates— then shall prove 
This or a love increased there above. 

When bodies to their graves, souls from their graves 
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And then we shall be thoroughly blest ; 

But now no more than all the restr 
Here upon earth weVe kings, and none but we 
■Ca n be such ki ngs, nor of such subjects be.’ 

Who IS so sate as we? where none can do 
Treason to us, except one of us two. 

True and false fears let us refrain, 

Let us love nobly, and live, and add again 

Years and years unto years, till we attain 

To write threescore ; this is the second of our reign. 3C 
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SWEETEST LOVE 


.‘Sweetest love, I do not go, 

For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 

But since that I 
At the last must part, ^tis best, 
Thus to us e myself in 
By feigned deaths to die. 

Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet 'tis here to-day ; 

He hath no desire nor sense. 
Nor half so short a way ; 

Then fear not me. 

But believe that I shall make 
Speedier journeys, since*! take 
, More wings and spurs than he. 
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"O how feeble is man’s power 
That if good fortune fall, 

• Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lost hour recall; 

But come bad chance, 

Abd we tt our strength, 

* And we teach it art and length, 

Itself o’er us to advance. 
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When thou sigh’st, thou sigh'st not wind, 
Bfit sigh’st my soul away ; 

When thou weep’st, unkindly kind 
My life’s .blood doth decay. 

It caimot be 

‘Th^ tfiDu lo^nest me as thou sav’st 
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If in thine my life thou waste, 

Thou art the best of me. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill ; 

Destiny may take thy part, 

And may thy fears fulfil. 

But think that we 
Are but turn'd aside to sleep. 

They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be. 


THE SUN-RISING. 

# • t 


Busy old fool, unruly Sun, 

Why dost thou thus, x ’ 

Through windows, and through curtains, call on 
Must to thy motions Io\^rs’ 's^'soris~Tun ? 

- Saucy pedantic wretch, go chide 

Late school-boys and sduf prefntices, ' 

Go tell court-huiismen that the king will ride, 
Call country ants to harvest offices; 

Love, all alike, no season knows nor clime, 

Nor hours, days, months, which are the ri^ of 
time. - u 

y Thy beams so reverend, and strong 
/ Why shouldst thou think? 

I could edipse and cloud them with a wiflk, 

But that I would not lose her sight so long* 

If her eyes have not bliHaed thine, ^ 

Look, and to-morrow late tell me, 

Whether both th' Indias of spice and mine 
Be where thou left'st them, or lie here with me. 
Ask for tho^ kings whom thou saw*st yesterday 
And thou shalt hear, “All here in one bed lay.” 
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zhts all states, and all princes I: 

Nothing else is; 

-Trinces do but play us; compared to this, , 
^11 honour’s inflnrc, all wealth alcheif!^, _ 
Thou, Sun, art half as hap py as we, 

In that the world’s contracted thus; 

Thine age asks ease, and since thy duties be 
To warm the world, that’s done in warming 
Shine here to us, and thou art everywhere ; 
T'his bed thy centre, is, these walls thy sphere. 
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TWICKENHAM 

Sla^ with sighs, and s'tfrfOiinaed with tears. 

Hither I come to seek the spring, 

’And at mine eyes, an<^at mine ears, z 

Receive such ballR5*as else cure every thing. 

But O! self-traitor, I do bring 
The spider Love, which tr SiRl i^fa n fiaTes all, C C'ta, 

-And can convert manna to gall; 

And that this place may thoroughly be thought 
True paradise, X have the serpent brought. • 

wholesomer for the that 'winter did 10 

BCHiglit-the glory of this place, 

-And that a grave frost did forbid 
These trees, to laugh and mock me to my face; 

But that I may not this disgrace . 

Endure, nor yet leave loving. Love, let me 
Some senseless piece of this place be ; 

Make me a mandrake, so I may grow hfere, 

Or a stone fountain weeping out my year. 

Hither with costal lovers, come. 

And take niy tears, which are love’s wine. 
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* 

And try your mistress' tears at home. 

For all are false, t^iat taste not just like mine. 

Alas ! hearts do not in eyes shine, 

Nor can you more judge women’s thoughts by tears. 
Than by her shadow what she wears. 

O perverse sex, where none is true but she. 

Who’s therefore true, because her truth kills me. 
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SONG FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY, 1687. 

From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony 
This universal frame began : 

When Nature underneath a heap ^ “ 

;o..T:7:%"TT:xrrri„„ /» >C<. < -c C r -‘Z- 


jj^f jarring atoms lay 

^nd could not Keaw h^ VimH 
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'nnd could not Keaw her head. 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arise, ye more than dead ! 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry / 

In order to their stations leap, joi ^ 

And Music's power obey. lO 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began: . 

From harmony to harmony ^ 

Through all the dbmpaTs of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in Man. z . /r? 

,What pas sion c ^not Music raise and quell? 

When JuB^ struck the chorded s"^ll I = 

His listening brethren stood around, ^ e 

And, wondering, on their feces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 20 

t-ess than a, god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion camnot Music raise and quell ? i < 

, ... , J ? ^ I / ^ * 


The tru mpet's loud ^ang nj- ^ 
K5ccitcs us to arms, - 
With shrill notes of anger j 
And mortal alarms. ' 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering dmni 
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Cries ‘Hark! the foes come; 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!' 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers - , . 

The woes of hopeless lovers, * ^ 

'Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 

4 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, ^ 

Pury, frantic indignation, 

Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair disdainful dame. 
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But oh! what art can teach. 

What human voice can reach / 

The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring Holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways >V 
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To mend the cfioTrs above. 

could lead the savage race, 

And trees unrooted left their place 
Sequacious of the lyre: * 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 
M^hen to her Organ vocal Ffeath was given 
An Angel heard, and straight appeared — 

Mistaking Earth for Heaven. 

« 

,-As ;lrom the power of sScred lays 
The spheres began to move, ^ 

And sung the great CfeatOr’s"^aise 
To all the blest above; 

So when the lasf"^^ dreadfu l h^ r 
. . This crumbl ing pSg^rit shall de^r, 

The trumpet shall be heard on .high. 

The dead shall live, the living die, , ^ ^ 

And Music shall untun^ the sky, 
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ALEXANDER’S FEAST; 


or, the power of rniisig. 
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"Twas at the ro^^al feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son. 

Aloft in"awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac’d around. 

Iheir brows with^^s ^d with myrtles bound 
(So shouldcfefen in arms be'croWn’d.) 

Ihe lovely TRfeis, by his side, . f. v'-i ( ^ 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, ' ' 

in flow’r of youth and beauty’s pride. 

™PPy» happy, happy pair ! 

None hut the brave, 

None but the brave. 
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None the t¥e fair. 
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Amid the tuneful quire, ^ J 

With flying fingers touch’d the lyre ; 

, The trebling notes ascend the sky, . 

And heavenly joys inspire. cfc-O /v 

Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above, 

(Su^s the power of mighty love.) 

A dr^on’s fiqry .form Bal e d the g od; 

-'mblime|on radiait spires he rode, Xci£ 

-When he to fair Olympia press'd, ^ ~W~t 
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: 

K- - ■ 

And while he sought her snowy breast; 

Then round her slender waist he curl'd, 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 
The list-ning crowd admire the lofty sound, 30 

A present deity, they shout around ; 

A present deity, the \^uitecl roofs rebound. 

With ravish’d ears ' ' ' / 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the God, 

An'ccts to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of BaccTius then the sweet musician sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The jolly God in trmmph comes; * ■ 40 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 

Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shews his libhest face ; 

Now give the Hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 

Bacchus, ever fair and young^^ 

Drinking joys did first or3ain; ; ' ' ‘ ' ' 

Bacciius’ blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 

Rich the treasure/ 

Sweet the pleasure, 50 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Sbofh'd with the sound the king grew 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and tflrice he slew the 

slain. 
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e master saw the madness rise, ■ l'^^' 

His glowing cheeks, his i^dSt eyes; " 

And while he heaven and e^h defied, 

. ^Clmg’d his hand, and his pride. ^ 

He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soft pity to infuse ; ' gQ 

He sung Darius great and good. < -n f 

Sy~tob se\^re a fate hC-C t ' 

Fallen, fallen , fallen, fallen. 
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Fallen a*om his high estate, 







i^ering in his blood. 

at his utmost need 3^*^" "'h 
By those his former bounty fed, ^ 

On the bare earth expos’d he lies. f 

Wi4 not a friend to close his eyes*. . 






iotuiva lue jowess Victor s; 
Re votTin g in his aHer^tf-s^ 
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' A ’^•’’^■anou.s, turns- Of chance- below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
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T[ie migj^ master smil’d to see 
That. l0vT^a!,-iii the next degree ; . 

Twas but a klBtlmf^nd to n^ove, 

For p,ty melts the mind to loVe. 

Softly sweet, in mS su re si ^off' ^ 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures?><^* ::=» 

War, he sung, is toTTand-ffoShle. o . , I - ^ 

Honour but an empty bubble O Uj i JK 

Never ending, still beginning, . 

Fighnng -stiU, and, still destroying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying; 
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Lovely' Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many bend the skies with loud applause ; 

So Love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. 
Tlie prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gaz’d on the fair 
Who car.sVl his ct.re. 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh'd and look’d, 

Sigh’d and look'd, and sigh'd again ; 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vamjtnfh’d victor sunk upon her breast. 


90 












Now strike the golden lyre again ; 

A t<5uder yet, and yet a louder strain. , i 
Break his bahJs of sleep asunder, ' ^ ^ 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal IbT thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Mas rais’d up his head; 
t,. As awak’d from the dead. 

And amaz’d, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries. ; 

See the Fu?t5s arise; t ^ ^ 

See the snakes that theyfSar, 

How they hiss in th^ir hair. 

And the ^afkles that flash from t^ir eyes! 
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Behold a ghastly band.'^^ ' 

Eacli a torch*in liis hand! 

Those are Grecian gliosts, that in battail were slayn. 
And unburied remain . . r ' 

rtigioi ioiis on the ffkthi: - ^ 

Give fhe vengeance due « 




To the vahant cre\v. 






Behold how they to<s their torches on high. 
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How the}’ point to the Pe f sTan 7iBodes, > . J- )''■ 

And glittVing teitiples of tiieir hostile gods. ^ , 1^0 - . 

The princes applaud with a fTtnous joy; c'vi.v '• 

-^And the king seizd a flamBeau with zeal to destroy; 

^ Thais led the way, '(. 4'"^ 

To light him to his prey. 

And, like anoher Helen, fir’d another Troy. 






Thus long ago, j 

Ere FieavTng Tellows learn’d to blow,^ 
While organs yet were ifflte^ 
Timotlieus, to his bf Sa ffit ^^H tlte 
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> And sounding lyre, l*j 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. / 

At last divine Cecilia came, ^ _ 

Inventress of the ydraPTr^Rie ; 5'fa.^jLC^A»l'4 
#The sweet enthusiast, frdTrnrcrk^i^^tore, *. 

Enlarge the former narrow bounds, 

_^d added leng tl^ to sole mn sounds^ ^ 

rith Nature's motlierWit, and arts unknown before. 

Let old Timotheus '^Icl the pn^ze, j 1 T 

Or both divide the crown: 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies: 140 

^ She drew an angel down. ^ ' 
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POPE 

AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But, of the two, less dangVous is th’^offence , ^ 

To tire our patience, than mislead our^s^se.A v-^' " 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this. 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss; 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet eacii believes his own. ' 10 

In Poets as true genius is but rare. 

True Taste as seldom is the Critic's share; 

Both must alike ^from Heav'u derive their light, 

These born to judge, as well as tl:ose to write. ' 

Let such teach others who tliemselves excel, 

And censure freely who ha\e written well. 

Authors are partial to their wit, *tis true, 

But are not critics to their judgment too? 

Yet if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind: 20 

Nature affords at least a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, tho’ touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly trac'd, 

Is by ill-colouring but the more disgrac'd. 

So by false learning is good sense defac’d : 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 

In search of wit these lose their common sense, 

And then turn Critics in their -own defence 

Each bums alike, who can, or cannot write, 3C 

Or with a Rival’s, or an Eunuch’s spite. 
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All fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 

If Maevius scribble in A^Ilo’s~spite, U- 
There are who judge still worse than he can write. 
Some have at first for Wits, then Poets past. 
Turn'd Critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for Wits nor Critics pass, 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 

Those half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our isle, 
As half-form'd insects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfkiish'd things, one knows not what to .call, 
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Tjie ir generation's so e quivoc al ; t 

tell 'e m, would a hundred tongues require, 

Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 

And justly bear a Critic's noble name, 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How^rfvour genius, taste, and learaing go; 

aunchiiol beyond your depth, but be discreet, 
And mark that point where sense and dulness meet 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wisely curb'd proud man's pretending wit, 

41 As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

' In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains; 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails. 

The solid pow'r* of understanding fails; 

Where beams of warm ima^nation play, 

The memory's soft figures melt away.^ 

One science only will one genius fit ; 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit : 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in those confin'd to single parts. 

Like kmgs we lose the conquests gain’d before, 

By vain ambition still to xi^e them‘ more; 

Bach might his several province well command# 
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80 


Would al! but stoop to what they understand. 

^irst follow X'alure. and your judgment frame 
By her just . standard, which Js still the same; 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright. 

One clear, uncliang'd, and universal light, 

Life, force, rr-d%eaut 3 \ must to all impart. 

At once the sc.urce, and end, and test of Art. 

Art from t!iat fund each just supply provides. 

Works without show, and without pomp presides; 

In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With spirit feeds, with vigour fills the whole. 

Each motion guides, 'and ev’ry nerve sustains; 

Itself unseei\ hut in the eirects, remains. 

Some, to whom Ueav n in Avit has been profuse,*^ 

Want as much more,, to Uirn it to its use; / 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, S 
Tho* meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. ( 

Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse’s steed ; y 
Restrain his fury, than provoke his speedT^ 

The winged courser, like a gen’rous horse. 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 
Those RuI«__qf__old_ discovered, not devis'd, j I 
Are Nature still, , but Na ture mett|ndi7-/ ri ; Ijp 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d 
By the same laws which -first herself ordain’d. 

Of all the Causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 

What the' weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is Pride, the never-failing vice of foolsT^ 

Whatever nature has in worth .denied, r 
She gives in large recruits of -needful pride; 

For as in bodies, thus in s^uls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with wind : 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 100 

And fills up all the mighty Void of sense. 
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If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless da3^ 

Trust not 3’^ourself; but your defects to know, 
^lake use of evV}- friend — and evVy foe. 

A little learning is a dangVous thing; ^ 

Drink deep, or taste not the Qgd^n spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largel}’’ sobers us again. 

I^ir d at first sight with what the Muse imparts, 

In fearless >'outh wc tempt the heights of Arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanc’d, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 

So pleas’d at first the tow’ring Alps \Ve try 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 
Th eternal snows appear alread}^ past, 

^d the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 
But, those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
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The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 
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increasing prosp ect tires our wand’ring eyes, 
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Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 

A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ: 

the Whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
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Nor lose, for that mali^ant dull delight, 
fhe 1- - -1 >j 




But in such lavs as neither ebb, now flow, ' 

cold, and regularly low, ^ ‘ 

^at shunning faults one quiet tenour keep; 

We ^nnot blame inde^ — but we may sleep. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
tb^ exactness of peculiar parts; 

Tis not a lip, or eye, wc beauty call. 


gen rou^ pleasure to be charm’d with Wit. 


i 
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140 


But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well-proportioned dome, ' 

(The world^s just wonder, and ev’n thine, O Rome!) 

No single parts unfequally surprise, 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 

The Whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. * 

In every work regard the writer’s End, 

Since none can compass more than they intend; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial, faults, is due; 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, ISO 

T’ avoid great errors, must the less commit; 

Necflect the rules each verbal Critic lays, 

For not to know some t^es, is a praise. 

Most Critics, fond of some subservient art. 

Still make the Whole depend upon a Part: 

They talk of principles, but notio ns prize, 

And all to one lov’d Folly sacrifice. 


< 


AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


_ I 

AWAKE, my St. John ! leave all meaner things 
To low ambibon, and the pride of kings. 

Let us (since life can littie more supply 


,^j^Than just to look about us, and to die) 

free o'er all this scene of man; 

A^rHig irty -Tffaze ! but not without a plan; £A 

A __:ij —trrr* 3 j a — '-"'-'-omisgiot^snrot;'^/'^ 


A wild, wEwe weeds and flow'rs 'promiscuous 
® Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, ' 


• ,» 


Try what the open, what the co v er t^ yield ! 
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The tracts, the ^M3y heights, explore -^^t, ^ 

O^all who blindly creep, or sightless soar;^ ' ^ 
nature^s walks shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they riseiJ^-**''^-^^ 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 

£5ut vindicate the ways of God to man. ^ 

Say first, of God above, or man below^ 

What can we reason, but from what we know? 

■Of man, what see we but this station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer? , 20 

Thro* worlds unnumber’d tho' the God be known, 

Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He, who thro* vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 



ystems possible, if 'tis confest / 
wisdom jnfinifg mus t form th e best, 
B all must full or not coberent 


What var 3 ^*d being peoples every star, 

tell why heav'n has made us as we are. 

But of this frame the bearings and tlie ties, 

The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
'Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look'd thr^? or can a part contain the whole j* 
great chain, that draws all to '2gT"ee 




nd drawn s upports, upheld by God, or theer 

ptUQ us man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
ornTd so weak, so little, and so blind ? 

T^'irst, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 

Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less? 

Ask of thy mo^er earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or spon ger th; 

*Or ask of yoi^er a iiiLm B ireiu y auu ve. 


Why Jove's Sa^lli tes are less than Jove?»^ 
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And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 

Then, in the scale of reas uing life, ’tis plain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man : A 

And all the question (\v^=aH0e e'er so 

Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong? ^ SO 

Respecting man whatever wrong we call, 

May. must be right, as relative to all. ^ 

In human works, tho' labour'd on with pain, v*-**'"^ 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain^^^^^5^ 

In God’s, one single can its end produce; \ Jlj 

Yet serves to second too some other use. / 

• 

So man, wdio here seems principal alone, / 

Perhajps acts second to some sphere unknown, 

Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal; 

'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains; 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod. 

Is now a victim, and now ^^-Zg^-pt’s god : 

Then shall man's pride and dullness comprehen* 

His actions’, passions', being’s, use and end; 

Why doing, sufT’ring, check’d, impell’d ; ^d yvhy 
This hour a slave, the next a 
Then say not man’s imperfect, heav’n in fault? 

Say rather, man’s 'as perfect as he ought: 

His knowledge measur'd to his state and place; 

His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

Wliat matter, soon or late, or here or there? 

The blest to-day is as completely so, i 

As who began a thousan^l years ago. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : < 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 

Or who could suffer being here below; . 80 
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The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reason, won) ! he skip and play? 

Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow’rv food, 

And licks the hand just rais’ed to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly siv’n, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by heav’n : 

Who sees with equal eye. as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, ^ ' 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. l S >90 | 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pluTons soar ; ; | 

Wait the great teacher death, and God a^ore.-i- j 

What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, I 

i But gives that hope to be thv blessing now. ^ 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast- , Cc. 

Man never is, but always-4<T-15?^lest : ' | 

^ The soul, unea^w and eenfifiT from home, j ^ " 

and e?*f^ates in a life to' come. ' ^ 

Cease Then, nor order imperfection name: 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 100 i 

Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 

blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. I 

Submit. In this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : ^ 

Safe in the Hand of one disi)osin^ powV, ■ ^ 

I natal, or themftrtal hour, j 

nature is buT tiriTunlmown to tTiee : ? 

Air cT^hce, direction, which thou canst not see ; * 

All discord, harmqny not understood : 

All partial evil, universal good. 110 ; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

“One truth is clear, ‘Whatever is, is right.’ ^ 

Know then thyself, presume not God to^scah, 

The proper stu dy of mankind is man. I 

Plac'd on this isthmus of a middle state, Vf* 


.S. ^ 
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A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the ?^Hc‘ side,\M 
With too much weakness for the Stolls pride, ^ 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or beadt; 120 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confus’d; 

Still by himself abus’d or disabus’d; 

Created half to rise, and half 'to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d: 

The glory, jes t, and riddle of the world ! 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides. 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun; 

Go, soar with Plato to th’ e mpyr eal sphere, Ja 

first*Ts^ ; 


0 ^^ 


130 




t he m^ v 


And quitting sense call imitating God; 

As eastern priests in giddy circles run, 
^\nd turn their heads to imitate the sun. 
Go, teach eternal wisdom how to rule — 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 




jUA:i 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight, 
ine did seem 
irelled in celestial light: 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it has been of yore ; — 

Turn whereso’er I may, 

By night or day. 

The things, which I have seen I now can see no more 


% 


II 


i i 


f. 




r 


• The rainbow comes and goes, / u ^ O"* 

Ahd lovely is the roseY^-^^^^-— — ^ 

T^e moon doth with delight ^ 

Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

Sut yet I know, where'er I go, 

•That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


Ill 


Now, while the bird^ thus sing a joyous song. 
And while the ypung lambs bound 
As to the tabSfls sound, ^ 

To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 
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A timely utterance gave that thought relief, i 

And I again am strong: 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 

'■’No more shall grief of mine the season wrong^l 
' I hear the echoes through the mountains throng^^'. 

The winds come to me from the fields of~sleep, 

And all the earth is gayi— ^ 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, ^ ^ ^ 

And with the heart of May , . ^ 

Doth every beast keep holiday ! 

. Thou child of joy, 

■Shout round me, let me hear tliy shouts, thou 'happy 
shepherd boy! r 


IV 


Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in )"our jubilee; 
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N 


My heart is at your festiv'al, ^ ^ 


My head hath its coronal; 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen ' 

' While the earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May morning. 

And the children are pulling. 

On every side, 

In a thousand ^^lleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm : — 

I liear ,I h^r, with jo}^ I hear ! 

But there’s^a tree, of many, one, ^ 

A single fifeld which I have looked upon. 

■'Poth of them speak of something that is gone: 
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The pansy at my feet - t*' ' 

Doth the same tale repeat 
"Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

V 



‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, . 

3ut trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

-Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

^ But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy; 

youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s t^riest. 

And by ,the vision' splendid 
Is on his way attended: 

-At length the' man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


r 

Barth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
An^ ^ ttnworthy aim, 

The Honiiely murse doth all she can 
'To make her 4o6ter-child. her inmate nian. 


1 
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Forget the glories he hatlx known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VII 

♦ 

Behoid the child among his new-born blisses, 

A six 3'ears’ darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes 1 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 

I 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

' A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song; 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialog!ie of business, love, or strife; 

But it will not be long 100 

Ere this be tlirowh aside. 

And with new joy and;pride 
The little actor cons another part, 

Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 

With all the persons, down to palsied age, 

That life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation ^ • 

Were endless imitation. 


Thou, whose exterior senTBIance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
k 


110 
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Thy heritage; thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

. jaunted for ever by tb,e eternal mind.— 

- < Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

WWch we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave?/ 
Ihou, oyer whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by 
Thou httle child, yet glorious . in the might 
Ut heayen-bom freedbm, on thy being’s height, 
y with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
ine years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

1 hus blindly with thy blessedness at strife K 
iull soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

4Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 

4 
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120 


130 ^ 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 1 

What was so fugitive!^ 

The though ^ of our past years in me doth bre^ / 

Perpetual bSiedlcGoTis/ not indeed ‘ 

which is most worthy to be blest— 

Might liberty, the simple creed 
Ui childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

Wi^ new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast ; 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise ;K. 

But for those obstinate questionings 
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Fallings from tis, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Hid tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

.Are yet a master light of all our seeing. 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence; truths that wake. 

To perish never; 

Which neither IT§tles?nfss, nor mad endeavour. 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

X 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
A|id let the young lambs bound 
. As to the tabor’s sound! 

We in tliought will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
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Feel the gladness of the May! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

''^rThough nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glor}^ in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 
, Which having been, must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through deatli, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


XI 


• 4 
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O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
f ofbbd^not any severing ~of our lovlis! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have rdthquiSh^fl-rnre delight, 

To live beneath your more habtoal s^y. 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
'The innocent brightness of a new-bomMay 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
*^1iat hath kept watch o’er man's mortality! * 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the 'human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the merest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often He too deep for teaxau 
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Five years have past; five summers, with the lengdi 
G£ five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
\Vith a soft inland murmur. — Once again O 
TDo I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, / 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark S 3 'camore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts,^ 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are Tlad in one green iiu^ and lose themselves 
’Mid groves and c^USes.* Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of Sportive wood run wild: these pastoral farms 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of VagSit dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire^ 

The Hermit sits alone. 










2 
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These beauteous fonnSf 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 




Felt in the blood, and felt along the 




m 


of- 


And passing even into my p^fer mmd, 
WTth'lfari^iffi r^toraHoh : — feelings too ^ 
Of pleasure : such, perhaps. 
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As have iw slight or IriyiaLinfluence 
On that best portion of a good men’s life, 

His little, nameless, unreniembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less. I trust, 

To them I may have OAved another gift. 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood, 

In which the, burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 40 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened: — that s^ne and blessed mood, 

In which the afifectTons gently lead us on, — 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 




Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
^ In body, and become a living soul : * 

WWTe with an eye made <^et by the power 
* Of harmorTy, and the deep power of joy, 

^ We -See into the life of things.'^y- 

Be but aNain belief, yet, oh how oft — N 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the ftetfni' stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 


u ..*) I (• 
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Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, ) 
O sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro* the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with*'|^^TRS of half extinguished thou 
With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad 

The picture of the mind revivei again: 

Whik here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with plea&ng thought 
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That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams 
Wherever nature led; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animkl movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An api>etite; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye, — That time is past,. “ 

And all its aching joys are j^ow no more, , ^ 

And all its di^y rapfiiPefe. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts ^ 

Have followed; for such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompense^ For I have learned > 

To , look on nature, not as in the hour ^ V 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oft-times •* . 

The still, sad music* of <Jiumanity, ^ ^ 

Nor Imreh nor grating^ though of ample power 
To chasten and subdueV And I have felt 
A presence that distu^ me with* the joy 
Of elevated thpughtslla. sense suBfime 
Of something fir more 'deeply iSlCTfused, 

11^ is the light of setting suns, . 

ocean and the living air, * - .i< 


i ' M 


entunes 
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And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
AH thinking tilings, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

' And mountains; and of all that we behold 
^ j'^From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,— ^th what they half create, 
U^And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 
* The ahchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 




A 


m 
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Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay:- 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I wa§ once. 

My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 

r did Detray 


1 



privilege, 



W* jby ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is withio us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash jud^ents, nor the sneers of selfish ir 
Nor wggtings where no kindness is, nor all 

The mSxy ^dEcoHtse of daily life, 

• » 
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Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings,'-': Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years. 

When these wild ecstasies shall 
Into a Sober pleasure; when tliy 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations I Nor, perchance — 

If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long^ 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service ; rather say 
With warmer love — oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 
That after many wanderings, many years 
■Of absence, these steep woods and^lofty cliffs, 

JVnd this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
3Iore dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 


)e matured, . 

• t V 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER, 


'Bdiold her, single in the field, 

"Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

'O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


/ 


-No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary band's 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
•Among Arabian sands: 


A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
Tn spring time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


'Will no one tell me what she sings?- 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For ’ old, unKapK^T far-off things, 
'And battles long age: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Ramiliar matter of to-day? 

natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
T*hat has been, and may be again? 

'Whatever the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
It saw her singing at her work, 
o'er the sickle bending; — 

1 listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill 
music in my heart I bore, 
after it was heard no m&re. 

ia. i 
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COLERIDGE 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIEMT MARINER 

V 



Part I 


in ancient 
lariner meet- 
■•th three Gal- 
ants bidden 
0 a wedding- 
east, and de- 
aineth one. 


It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


1 : 


The Bridegroom s doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 

“There was a ship/* quoth he. * 10* 

“Hold off ! unhand me, grey-beared loon !'* 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


The Wedding- 
Guest is spell- 
X)und by the 
,*ye of the old 
. jeafearing man, 
kand con- 
^ strained to 
*h»r his tale. 


He holds him with his glittering 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years* child 
The Mariner hath his will. 




I 

t - 










The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone; 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on tliat ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 


20 » 
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The Mariner 
tells how the 
ship sailed 
southward 
^th a good 
^nd and fair 
weather, till it 
reached the 
line. 


“The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — ** 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast. 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

T 

Ibe bridal as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


' 3 ^ 


i 


music; but 
the Mariner 
^cratinueth 
liis talc. 


*4 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Planner. 


4C 


A\ 


2ive?S a tbe Storm-blast came, and he ^ 

*torm ^rard tyrannous and strong: 
the south pole. He struck with his o’ertaking wings. 

And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

, As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, ’ 

And iorward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, • 
^ And southward aye we fled. 50 


)«J 




) 
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And now there canie both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, niast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


rhel^d of And through the' drifts the snowy clifts 

*earM “sounds ^ sheen ; 

vhere no Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

iving thing between, 

vas to be seen. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 
ti The ice was all around : 60 

^ It cracked and growled, and roared and 

% howled, 

let Like voices in a swound ! 


fill a great 
ea-bird, 
ailed the 
vlbatross, 
ime through 
le snow- fog, 
tid was 
jceived with 
reat joy and 

DSpitality. 


,-^Lud lol the 

, ^Ibatross 

[eToveth a bird 
I : good omen, 
jjad foUoweth 
^jje ship as it 
Btumed 
orthward 
trough fog 
id floating 
e. 


At length did cross an Albatross, ^ ^ • 

Through the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul. 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat. 

I * 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman stdered us through ! 70 

And a good south wind sprung up bdiind; 
The Albatross did follow, f 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, ( 

Jt perched for vespers nine; 

While all the night, through fog-smoke white,^' 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 
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rhe ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
killeth the 
pious bird of 
good omen. 


“God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — SO- 
Why look^s thou sO:''“ — “With rny cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross/’ 


Part II 

“The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 





And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 90 


His shipmates 
out against 
the ancient 

^riner. for 
tailing the 
bird erf good 

luck. 


And I had done an hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird, 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to tlow ! 


fiut when the 
fog cleared 
off, they 

justify the 
s^e, and 
thus make 
themselves 
accomplices 

JJJ the crime, 

* he fflUr breeze 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head. 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had Idlled the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 100 

Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


the^lhip^nters breeze blew, tlie white foam flew, 

the Pacific The furrow followed free; 

Sifs^^norA- burst 

wari even Into that silent sea. 

till it reaches the Line. The ship hath been suddenly becalmed^ 
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Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
. The silence of the sea! 110 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after diiy. 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


And the Alba- Water, water, everywhere, 
tross befdns to ^^d all the boards did shrink; 
be avenge . \\’’ater, water, evei^-where 

Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 



About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witches oils. 

Burnt, green, and blue and white. 130 


Wlo^ed‘tb^ ; And son^Jg^ff^ams assured were 
one of the in- Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 
visible inhabi- jsjine fathom deep he had followed us 

5anet°,nd^er From the land of mist and snow. 

departed souls nor angels concerning whom the learned Jew, 
Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, 
may be consulted. They are very numerous, and there is no climate 
or element without one or more. 
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And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah! well a-day! what evil looks 

in their sore , , i in 

distress, would Had I from old and young! 

iain throw the Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
whole guilt on . , ^ 

the andent About my neck was hung. 

Mariner : in sign whereof they hang the dead sea-bird round his neck. 


Part III 


The andent 
Mariner be- 
I ^Ideth a sign 
in the element 
j_ 4 far off. 


“There passed a weary time. Each 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time! a weaiy time! 

How glazed each weary eye! — 
When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 


throat 


At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wst^< ^ 


ISO 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

► And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged- and tacked and veered. 

^ At its nearer With throats unslaked, with black lips^ baked, 

nor wail; 

to be a ship; Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 
and at a dear i bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 160 

<reeiS”his And cried, A sail! a sail! 
speech from the bonds of thirst 
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With throats unslaked, with black lips 
Agape they heard me call : 

A flash of joy; Gramercy ! they for joy did grin. 

And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking^ all. 


And horror 
. follows. For 
Ota it be a 
that 

comet onward 
without wind 
or tide? 


‘See! see!' (I cried) *she tacks no more! 
Hitlier to work us weal. 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel!' 

The western wave was all aflame. 

The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange ^hape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun.. 


It seemetii 
him but the 
skeleton of 
a ship. 


And straight the Sun was flecked with bars 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
AVitli broad and burning face. 180 


And its fibs 
are seen as 
bars on the 
face of the 
setting Sun. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those lier sails that glance in the Sun 
Like restless gossameres? 


The Spectre- 
Woman and 
her death- 
mate, and no 
other on 
board ttie 
skeleton ship. 


Are those her ril>s through , which tlie Suii 
Did peer, as_through a grate? 

And is tbflt Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman's mate? 
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Like vessti, 


like crewt 
Death and 
life-in-Dcath 
haTc dked for 
the ship’s 
crew, juid she 
(the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient 
Uarincr. 


No twilight 
within the 
courts of the 
Stm. 


At the rising 
of the Uoon, 



One after 
another. 


His shipmates 
drop down 
dead. 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 190 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The Night-mare Life-in-De^ was she. 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

* 

The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice; 

‘The game is done! IVe won! Tyc won!* 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out. 

At one stride comes the dark ; 200 

With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the 
The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed 

white; 

From the sails the dew did drip— 

TUI clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 210- 

Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh. 

Each turned his face with a ghasdy pang. 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 

( And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, ^ 

They dropped down one by one. y* 
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But Life-in- 
Death begins 
her work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


t 

The souls did from their bodies fly;- 220 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of inv cross-bow!** — 

I • 


Part IV 


The Wedding- 
Guest feareth 
that a Spirit 
is talking to 
!him ; 


“I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thv skinnv liand. 

And thou art lon^. and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I fear thee and tliv flittering eye. 
And thy skinny hand, so brown” 
"Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding- 
Guest ! 


But the 
ancient Ma- 
riner assurcth 
him of his 
bodily life, and 
proceedeth to 
relate his hor- 
rible penance. 


This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
!My soul in agony. 


230 


He despiseth 
•the creatures 
the calm, 


The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 


And envieth 
•that they 
should live, 
and so many 
3ie dead. 


I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there tlie dead men lay. 






I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 

My heart as dry as dust. T J 


X 
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I closed niy lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses l^eat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky 250 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at nn feet. 


But the curse 
Uveth for him 
in the eye of 
the dead men. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor feek did they : '' 

The look with which tiny looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more liorrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 260 

Seven days, se\cn nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


In his loneli- 
ness and 
fixedness he 
yearncth to- 
wards the 


The moving Moon wont up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: *, - 
Softl}' she was going up. 



journeying 
Moon, and the 
sUrs that still 
sojourn, yet 
still move 
onward ; and 
everywhere 

the blue sky 
belongs to 


And a star or two beside — 

% 

Her beams banocked the sultry main. 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alwav 
A still and awful red. 


270 


them, and is 

their appointed rest, and their native country and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly 

expected and yet dierc is a silent joy at their arrival. 

By the light Beyond tlie shadow of the ship. 

of the Moon he t * » i ' 

beholdeth ‘ watciied the water-snakes : 

God’s crea- They niove<l in tricks' of shining white, 

tures of the v^hen they reared, the elfish light 

great calm. — „ _ . ^ ** 

Fell off in hosriy flakes. 
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Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 

He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


The spell 
begins to 
break. 


By grace of 
the holy 
Mother, the 
ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed with 
raia. 


. r 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; and ct^cry track 280 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart 
And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 290 

Like lead into the sea. 

Part V 

“Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole? 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

1 dreamt that they were filled with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 300 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And stin my body drank. 
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% 


I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


He heareth 
soonds and 
seeth strange 
sights and 
commotions in 
the sky and 
the elonent. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear : 31# 

But with its soimd it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life! 

-Ajid a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

V -- 1 ■ 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud ; 320 

The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and sdftl 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high c»g. 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


S* ** The loud wind never reached the ship, 

are inspired ™ nioved on! 

and the ship Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

moves on , 'p dead men gave a groan . 330 i 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprase, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men ri^ 
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'f 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew: 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
W'e were a ghastly crew. 340 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee; 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me.*’ — 


But n«t by 
the souls of 
the men, nor 
by daemons 
of earth or 
middle air, but 
by a blessed 
troop of 
angelic spirits, 
sent down by 
the invocation 
of the guar- 
. dian saint. 


‘T fear thee, ancient Mariner!” — 

"Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! ' 

'Twas not those souls that fled in paiK, 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest; 

For when it dawned — they dropped their 
arms, 350 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing; ^ 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and 
With their sweet jargoning! 


360 

air 
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And now ’twas like all instruments. 
Noav like a lonely flute: 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes tlie heaven^ be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Yet never a breeze did breatlie: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


370 


The lonesome 
Spirit from 
the south-pole 
carries on the 
ship as far as 
the Line, in 
obedience to 
the angelic 
troop, but still 
required) 
vengeance. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left otT their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 


380 


The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a sl^rt uneasy motion— 

Backwanls and forwards half her length 

With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 


390 


4k 
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The Polar 
Sparifs fellow- 
daeiBons, the 
invisible m- 
' habitants of 
the eleasent, 
t^e part in 
his wrong; 
and two of 
them relate, 
one to the 
other, that 
penance long 
and heavy for 
the ancient 
Mariner hath 


How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. ^ 

Is it he? quoth one, ‘Is this the man? 

By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 400 
The harmless Albatross. 


been accorded The spirit who bideth by himself 

who^*^ snow, 

retumeth He loved the bird that loved the man 

Who shot him with his bow.' 


southward. 



The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew; 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do/ 

Part VI 

First Voice 

But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 410 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that sh^ drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 


Second Voice 


Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 


fr\ 



« . 


% « 
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If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grii 
See, brother, see ! how^ graciously 
She looketh down on him/ 


tl 



First Voice 


The Mariner 
*fcath been 
cast into a 


nranoe; for 
the angelic 
l»wer caxiseth 


■Ae vessel to 
drive north* 


ward faster 
than human 
^fe could 


'endure. 


‘But why drives on thal ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 


Second Voice 

‘The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go. 
When the Mariner’s trance is abal 






The super* 
^tural motion 

dt retarded; 
die Mariner 
4iwake8, and 
^is ^lenance 
anew. 


I woke, and we were sailing on 430 

As in a gentle weather: 

Twas night, calm night, the Mooa was high, 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which th^ died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 440* 
Nor turn them up to pray. 
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The curse is 
finally ex- 
piated. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 450 
Doth close behind him tread. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nov sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the se£t, 

In ripple or in shade. 


It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Idke a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
et it felt like a welcoming. 


% swiftly flew the ship, 

\ et she sailed softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breez 
On me alone it blew. 


And the 
ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth his 
native 
country. 


Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 
And I with sobs did pray — 

'O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway.’ 


46a' 


470 


I 
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The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


The angelic 
spirits leave 
the dead 




And appear in 
their own 
■<orms of light. 


And the bay was white with silent light 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 

Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 


48a 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 490 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. ^ 
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But soon 1 heard the dash of oars, S08» 
I heard the Pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy. 

( heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


i saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 510 

Tliat he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he*!! wash away 
Ttie Alliatross's blood.’* 

Part VII ’’ 


The Hermit of 
the Wood. 


**This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Wliich- slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with mariners 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump: 52(^ 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

Tlie skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
'Why. this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now?* 


Approacbeth 
the $hip wi^ 
woader. 


The ship 
suddenly 

sioloeth. 


The ancient 
Mariner is 
saved in the 

Pilot’s boat. 


‘Strange, by my faith!' the Hermit said — 
‘And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look warped ! and sec those 
sails, 

How thin thev arc and sere! 530’ 

I never saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

When die ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf's young/ 

‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look' — 

(Tlie Pilot made reply) 

T am a-feared/ — ‘Push on, push on!' 540’ 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spalce nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned liy that loud and dreadful sound, 550' 
Wliicli sly and ocean smote, 
lake one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 
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"The ancient 
Mariner 
• earnestly en- 
treateth the 
Hermit to 
shrieve him; 

- and the 
penance of 
life falls on 
him. 


And ever and 
anon through- 
out his future 
life an agony 

‘ constraineth 

him to travel 
from land to 
land 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 560 

And fell down in a fit; 

The Holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

* 

I took die oars : The Pilot's boy 

Who now doth crazy go 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

Plis eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 

And now, all in my own countree, 570 
I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

‘O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!’ 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

*Say quick,’ quoth he, T bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou?’ 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 580 
And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns : 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart wihtin me bums. 



4 * 
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I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I liave strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 590 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

VVhich biddeth me to prayer ! 

O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely, ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 600 

4 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

.Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company ! — 


To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay! 


And to teach, 
^ hit own 
Sample, love 

reverence 

to all things 
MPAOI pun 
•hat God made 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 




rt 
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He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all." 

The- Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

WiiO>e beared witli age i-‘. hoar. 

Is gone : and now the Weddi-.g-Guest 620 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, ‘ 
And is ot sense forlorn : ' 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn: 




THE EOLIAN HARJ\ 


COMPOSED AT CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclined 

Thus on mine aim, most soothing sweet it is 

To bit beside our cot, our cot overgrown 

With white-ilovered Ja^'min, and iha broad-leaved Myrtle^ 

(Meet emblems uic of Innocence and Lt-vo !), 

And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 

Slow saddening round, and mark the s^ar of eve ^ 
Serenly brilliant (such should wi^d' m be) 

Shine opposite ! How ekquisile Hu- scents 

Snatched from yon bean fieM ! and the world so hushed 1 IC 


The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of silence. 
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V . . 

And that simplest lute, 

Placed lengt h-ways i n the clasping casement, hark! ^ 
How by the breeze caressed, 

Like some coy maid haff yielding to her lover, 

It pours such sweet upBraidmg, as must needs’ 

Tempt to repeat the wrong ! And now, its strings 

Boldlier swept, the long notes 

Over delicious surges sink and rise, - 

Such a soft floating witchery of sound • 20 

As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! ' 

O! the one life within us and abroad. 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul. 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where — 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; \ v"* 

Where the breeze WSrmsSnd the mute still air . 

Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

And thus, my love, ! as on the mid-way slope 
Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 

Whilst through my half-closed eye-lids I behold * 

The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on tlie main. 

And tran^quil muse upon tranquillity; 

Full many a thought uncalled and undetained, 

And many idle flitting pTlfll names, 40 

Traverse my indolent and passive brain. 

As wild and various as the random gales 

That swell and flutter on this subject lute! , 
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And what if' all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectua] breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all? 

But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, O beloved woman! nor such thoughts 
Dim and unhallowed dost thou not reject, 

And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 

Meek daughter in the family of Christ! 

Well hast thou said and holily dispraised 
These shapings of the unregenerate mind; 

Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy's aye-babbling spring. 

Por never guiltless may I speak of him. 

The Incomprehensible! save when with awe 
I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels ; 

Who with his saving mercies healed me. 

4 

A sinful and most miserable Man, 

Wildered and dark, and gave me to possess 
Peace, and this Cot, and thee, heart-honoured MddI 

4 • 

4 

V ‘‘ DEJECTION; AN ODE. 

• 

‘ Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon, 

With the old Moon in, her arms; 

And I fear, I fear, my Master dear 1 
We shall have a deadly storm. 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. 

1 . 

Well ! If the Bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 

This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence , 

■Unroused by winds, that ply a busier tfSde 
Than those which mould yon cloud in large flakes, ^ 1 
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Or the dull sobbing draught, that moans and rakes 

Upon the strings of this ^olian lute, ^ 

Which better far were mute. 

For lo! the New-moon winter-bright! 

And overspread with phantom light, 10 

(With n^imming phantom light o’erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 

I see the old moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast. 

And oh ! that even now the gust were swelling, 

And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed^ 
And sent my soul abroad, 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live I 20 

n. 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief. 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 

In word, or sigh, or tear — 

0 Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, ^ 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle wop’d, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the western sky. 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green: 

And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye ! 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 

That give away their motion to the stars; 

Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 

Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen: 

Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 

1 see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are I 
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My genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail 
' *^0 lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passiofi and the life, whose fountains are within. 


40 


IV 


O Lady ! we receive but what we give, " ■ 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroiic^ I 
And would we aught behold, of higher wortlL 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed / 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth. 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 




« 

/ 


f 


Enveloping the Earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent \ 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


50 


V. 


O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong Music in the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist. 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist. 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given. 
Save to the pime, and in their purest hour, 
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Life, Life’s Effluence, Cloud at once and Shower, , 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 

JJndreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 70 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 

We in ourselves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 

VI. 

There was a time when, though my path was rough, 

This joy within me dallied with distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
' Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 

For Hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth : 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 

But oh I each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 

For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient, all I can; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man — 

This was my sole resource, my only plan : 

TiU that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

VII. 

Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 

Reality’s dark dream! 

I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 
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Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth ! Thou Wind, that ravest without, ' 
Bare crag, or mountain-taim, or blasted tree, 

Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb, lOO 

Or lonely house, long held the witches' home, 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 

Mad Lutanist! who in this month of showers, 

Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 

Mak’st Devils' yule, with worse than wintry song, 

The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic somids! 

Thou mighty Poet, even to frenzy bold! 

What tell'st thou now about? 110 

ft 

'Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 

With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds— r? 
At once they g^oan with pain, and shudder with the cold ! 
But hush ! there is a pause of' deepest silence 1 
And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 

With groans, and tremulous shudderings — all is over — 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 

ft 

A tale of less affright, 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway's self had framed the tender lay, 120 

'Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild. 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her way: 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 1 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her 

mother- hean ‘ 4 
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Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep: 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep ! 

Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of healing, 

And may this storm be but a mountain-birth, 

May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling, 
Silent as though they watched tlie sleeping Earth 
With light heart may she rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice: 

To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of' her living soul! 

O simple spirit, guided from above, 

Dear Lady! friend devoutest of my choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 


130 
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STANZAS FROM CHILDE HAROLD. 


X. 




I have not loved ^the world, nor the world me;;, ) 
I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
' Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and 
could^ { 

Had I not Iflpd my mind, which thus itself subdued. 

^1 


still 


I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 10 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 

Though I have found tliem not, that there may be 
Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive. 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing ; I would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem. 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 


Existence may be borne, and tlie deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 20 

In bare and desolated bosoms : mute . 

The camel labours with the heaviest load. 

And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be; if they. 

Things of i^oble or of sa\^e mood. 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
; May temper it to bear, — it Is but for a day. 


, All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy'd, 

"Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event, j 

Ends : Some, with hope replenish’d and rebuoy d, j 30 
Return to whence they cnine — with like intent. 

And weave their web again ; some, bo\v’d and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

’ And perish with the reed on which they 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting. 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 40 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it mav be a sound — 

* 

A tone of music — summer’s eve — or spring — 

A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric cliain wherewith we are darkly 
bound ; 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 

But feel the shock renew'd, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, ^ 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold, the changed, perchance the dead anew. 
The motirn’d, the loved, the lost— too many!— yet how 

few! 

. my soul ivanders; I demand it back 

To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins, there to track 
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Fall’n states and buried greatness, o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 

And is the loveliest, and must ever be 60 

The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand; 
Wherein *were cast the heroic and the free, 

The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; * 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes’ fertility; 70 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced ' ' 

With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be, — 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, — frV- 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity, **’^'*^ 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest! " 

. A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhaetian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order: — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The ordorous purple of a new-born rose. 



^Vhich streams upon her stream, and glass'd within it 90 
glows. 


Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star,^ 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour~as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, — till — 't is gone — and all is gray. 


Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 100 

And fevers into false creation: — where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seiz’d? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The tmreach'd Paradise of our despair. 

Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen. 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 

% 

Yet let us plunder boldly — 't is a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 110 

Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be mine: 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 

chain d and tortured — cabined, cribbed, confined, 
^d bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
brightly on the unprepared mind. 

The b^n pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 


5 
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f 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE, 




The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! ^ . 

Where burning Sappho loved and sune 

in . O ^ - t 






k 

/ 


X 
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Where grew the arts of war and i^ace, 

Wliere Delos rose, and Phcehus sprung ! " 

Eternal summer gilds theln yet. 

But all except their sun is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s iute_, . 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone i^ mute ^*(,1 f “ 

To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sjres’ ‘Islands of the Blest’ 

> 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

^ f ’ \ 

And Marathon looks on the sea* 

9 •. 

And musing there an hour alone, • 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 

For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 


10 > 




A king sat on the rocky brow, 

Which looks o’er sea-born J^attmrs 
And ships, by thousands, lay helw, 

And men in nations; — all were his! 

He counted them at bre?^^ day — 
And when the sun set. where were they? 


tv 6 
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And where are they? and where art thou. 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless nov/ — 

The heroic bosom beats no more! . 

And must thy" ^re, so long divine, rntAtA 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 3 ^>- 






a 








BYRON 




9S 


Tis something in the de^ th of fame, ' 

Though linked among a fettered race, / 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my f ace ; ^ t 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a bhish — for Greece a tear. ^ ' 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 

Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead 1 40 

Of the three hundred grant but three . '^4 S 
To make a new Thermt^jflae ! ^ 

9 

k What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah! no; — the voices of the dead 
■ Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

And answer,, ‘Let one living head. 

^ But one, arise, — we come, we cornel’ 

’Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain — in vain: strike other chords; — 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! w Sty , 

Leave battles to the TurklsE' h^des, >vv - - - , 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine!^ . / * j 

Hayk ! rising to the ignoble "call — ^ ^ 

How answers each bold Bacchanal I 

Vou have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; wwi'’' 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? ^ 

Of two .such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

Vou have the letters Cadmus gave- 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


60 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these! - 

It made Anacreon's song divine: ■ - 

He served — but served Polycrates — ^ 

A tyrant; but our masters then ^ ^ 

Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese •' 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend; - r 
That tyrant was Miltiades! ^ 

O that the present hour would lend 70 

Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, • 

Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 

The Heracleidan blood might own. 

O' 

/ 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have a king who buys and sells; ' 80 

In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells:^. ' . 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud ^ 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine;* p 
But gazing on each glowing maid, '"f 

My own -the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think ^such breasts must suckle slaves. 
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Place me on Suniuiii’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
Alay hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, s^ an-lik e, let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine I 

SHELLEY. 


u 





Y 


TO THE NIGHT, v 


Swiftly walk oer tlie western wave,' 1. , 

Spirit of Night! 

Out of the mtsty eastern ^ve, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 

Swift be thy flight! 

Wrap thy f orm ^ T mantle grey, 

T-inwrou^t ! ^ ^ . 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of 
Kiss her until sfieHcte t^ried out, 

Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — otif.' 
Come, 




f a 


(r\P^ 



111 wun mine opiate wauu — . \x^L^krJ4 


\yiien I arose and saw the dawR,/ ^ ^ 

I I r._ CU^ 




1 sighed for thee : 

WTienTTigHr fode high* and the dew was gone 
And noon lay heaw on flower- and tree, 
the tC'oary Day turned to his rest, 
-ingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. ^ 

-> r'^ .f 
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Thy brother Death came, and cried. / ^ / , i . 'L> 
\\^mircrst'"tl-iou ‘me r 
Thy sweet ch.ild Sleep, the hlmy-eyed, J . 

Mui'rr'lired ITl^e "T TToonfide bee. ^ ^ 

.^all I iTe-'jtle near thy side? 

\VouIdst thou me? — and 1 replied, . ^ 

Ko. noi thee!.' . ^ 






Death will couie .when thou art ctead, 

Soon, too soon — ’ j'"’ 30 

Sleep v.’ill come v/hen thou art %dj ' 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
T ask of thee, beloved Night — • 

Swift lie thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon! 


ST.^XZAS 


WRrn'KX rx DETECTION, NEAR NAPLES. 



The sun is warm, tlie sky is clear, 

The waves ro'e dancing fast and bright, ' 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
Tlie p^trple noon’s transj3aj;ent might; 

The breatli of the moist earth is light, 
Around its u nex p^ded buds ; 

Like many a ^•oice of one delight, ^ 

The winds, the birds, the ocean-floods. 

The Citv’s \oicc itself is soft like Solitude’s. 



J see the Deep’s untranipled floor - 

With green ar.<rpurpTe sgaweeds strown; 0 
I see tlw waves upon the shore. 

Like light dissolved in starfshowers, thrown; , 
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I sit upon the sands alone. ^ 

The lightning of the noontide ocean * - 

Is flashing round ine^ and a tone 
^Arises from its measured motion, 

How sweet ! did any heart now share in niy emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, , 

Nor that c onten t surjxissing wealth 
The sage in meditation found. 

And \^ked with inward glory crowned. — 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 

Others I see wliom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 

^ To*me that cup has been dealt in another measure, f 
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Yet now efespair itself is m^. 

Even as tlie wdnds and waters arc ; 

♦I could lie down like a tirerl child. 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleey) might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air * 

My cheek gt*ow Cf)ld. and hear the sea ^ 

Breathe o’er iny dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament that 1 were cold. 

As I w'hen tliis sweet day is gone. 

Which my lost heart, loo soon gfow'n old. 

Insults with this untimely mo^ui ; 

They might lament — for I am one ^ # 

Whom men love not — and yet rtigreU 
Unlike this day, which, when tlie sun 
Sliall on its stainless glor>' set. 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 


30 
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HYMN OF PAN. j 

Prom the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 

Prom tlie river-girt islands, 

Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 

The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 

The bees on the Mis of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle-bushes, \ ci — 

The cicale above in the lime, 

And the lizards below in the grass, 

Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was. 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
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Liquid Peneus was flowing, 

And all dark Tempe lay A 

In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing , ' U 

SpE^ by my s^y^t piping^ 

The SHem,* and i?y Ivans, and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 

To the ?%e of the moist river-lawns, 20 

\ And the brink of the dewy caves, 
Ana'^aTrtHaF3id“fhen attend and fSIbw, 

« 

Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 

With envy of my sweet pipings. i i 




1 sang of the dancing stars. 


tvi 




/Ucy^ 


1 nrtiig mv. dsedal Parth, 

- L* \And of Heaven — and the gmnf vrars, 
iT Cove, and DeatTi,^aiKl Birfli 
;cJhL-Jf And then I changed my pipings, ^ 
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I /pursued a maiden and clas^d a reed; 
Gods and tnei^, we are all cTduded thus! 

IT breaks in our bosom, and then we bleed 
All wept, as I think both ye now would, 

If en\^’' or age had not frozen your blood, 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 

I ■ 




THE CLOUD. 


4 

1 bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, ; 

From the seas and the streams ; _ . ' 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid ^ 

In their riOonday dreams, o-f-e 
From my wings are shaken the d ews that ^yaken 
The sweet buds every one, 


When rocked to jest^on thek_niother’s br^t, - TUiC^ o 
As she (knees about the sun. ' 

I wield the flaiT~of the’lashiri^hal, 


dt 
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And whiten tlie green plains under. 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, . u«i>^ 

And their great pines .^dan~agRast;'^^'*^j^P 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the "blast. 


OS/'O*^ ^ 


Sublime on the towers of my skicy ^bowers. 
Jfi&htaing my pilot sits,^ ^-Uc* 


In a tavern under is f^ered the thunder, ^ ^ 


It struggles and Ifowls at flti. 

Over earth and ocean, with motion. 


^ Tliis pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the g^ii that move 


In the depths of the purple sea. 




'Ji 
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That orBed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, ( ’ 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece^lik^Toor^ 

Ey the midnight breezes 

And wherever, the beat of her unseen feet, " , 

Which only the angels ^ 

!May have broken the .u^oT of my tent’s thTn roof, 

The stars peep behind her ^nd *p^T. 

And I laugh to see diein whirl and flee 
Like a swarm of golden .bees, 'BCvv^ -AX) 

Wlien I widen theTcnt^i^^mwwind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like stri^ of the sky fallen through me on fiiS, ' , ^ 

. Are each paved with the ^oon andTliese. ^ 

a^yjL, - ao ■ 
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I am the daughter of earth and \vater, 

And the nursling of the skr^ /; r 40 
rpasfe through the por^ of ttie ocean anci shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the raiii, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, vA^>^ 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleains 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cTnotaph ; 

And out of' the ca^verns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a gFost'Trbm the tomb, 
I arise and imbuiW it asain. 50 






ODE TO THE V.'EST WIND. 




O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s beln'g. 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghostF from~ah " ^chante r fle^gr 

04 ^ 
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Yellow, and black, and pale, and HFctic red, 
Pestilence-stxicken nniltitiules : O thou, 

Who oTiarlOl.e^t to their dark wintrv bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 


Thine azure sister of thc.snrino- shall blow ^ 
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Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to iced in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

W^ild Spirit, wliich art moving everywhere : 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oli, hear! T 


l( 
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Thou on whose stream, ’mid the' steep sky’s commotion 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are sTieH, 

Shooje from the tmigled boughs of Heaven and Ocean 

• Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aeTy^ surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head . ' 2( 


/y 

Of some 



, J- 

enad, even from the dun verge 




Of the horizon to the zemfFi's height, 'a A; 

The Tocks of, the aiwroaching storm. Thou dirge So-Khrf 

<-)f the dying year, tf) which this closing night ct 

Will be the dome of a vast sepuIcKFe, 

V^uIIed with all thy conevegated might ^ 

Of ^^poufs, fruni whose solifl atmosphere 
Eldcfc rain, and fire, and hail will hurst: oh. hear! 


III 


d hf u who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay. 

Lulled by the coil of his (^fvsfalline streams. 


3 ( 
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Beside a pumice” fsTe in ' Baise’s bay^"^ 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
OTm-erInsr within the wave’s InFenseF^dav, * 

csmA. . 

All overgrown with %zufe moss and flowers ' 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic's lev^ powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


J 
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Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and despoil tliems^es : oh, hear ! 

dj. ^ 
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i! If I were a dead leaf thou ihiglitest bear; ' ^ 

; If I were a^ swdft cloud to fly with thee; 

I A wave to pant beneatlT thy pdwr, and share 

t/uA< (X^w. >xt ^ 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 50 

Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have striven 

I As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

Oh lift me as a jvave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns- of life! I bleed! 

• « 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameles s, and swift, and proud . ! * 
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Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 
The tumult oF thv mighty harmonies 

W^itl Kr^+ln n /IpPO iiTi iTniTST lOTTS^ . 


Will take from both a deep, auTumnaT fofie; ..^ . 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 

My spintT K tlidu me, impetuous one! i 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 1 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

Th^ trumpet of a prophecy ! O, wind, 

, IC.-M ^inter comes, can Spring b e far b chiiid? ^ 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


^t. Agnes* E\e — Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare liriip’d trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock jn.w'onlly fold; 

Numb were the Beadsman *s fingers, while he told r- 
His rosary, ^md while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death. 

Past the sweet Virgin’s I’icture. while his prayer he saith 
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His prayer he saith, this patient^ holy man;: W 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 

And back retnrneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, / 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 

The sculptur’d dead, on each side,’ seem to freeze, 


Emprison’d in black purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries,/ - __ 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails , 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 

3 
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Northward he tumeth through a little door. 

And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue * 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor; 

But no — already had his deathbell rung; 

The joys of all Ins -life were said and sung:/^ a 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes* Eve: • 
Another wa\^ he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 


20 ’ 


4 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a door was wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, , 30 

The silver, s narli ng trumpets ’gan to chjde : ' 

The level chambers, ready with their pride, 

AVere gIowi;ng to receive a thousand guests: \ 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, . ^ 

Star’d where upon their heads the comice rests. 

With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on 
their breasts. 
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At length burst in the arg^t revelry. 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairly 

The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, with triumphs gay 

Of old roinai]ce. These let us wish away, 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 

On love, and wing'd St. Agnes’ saintly care. 

As she had heard old ^ ^n es full many times declare. 


40 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
"'Young virgins might have vj^ons of delight, 
And soft adprip^l tixam their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle oi litc iiight, 

1 f ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire. 

And equeh siipine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor lool^befiind, nor sideways, hut require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 


> * 


50 


desire. <» 


ri» 


/ 
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Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 

The mu^ic, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard : her maiden eifes divine, * ' 

1 ix'fl on floor, saw t)'-any :l sweeping train 
Lass by — she heeded not at all: in 

Caine many a tiptoe, a ino^ ns cavali^, ^ 

And hack retir’d, not coc-I’d by high disdain^^ 

But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: 

She sigh’d for Agnes* dreati’^, the sweetest of the year. 
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She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 

Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 

The hsdlow’d hour was near at hand : she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; A' v. ' 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 

Hoodwink’d with faer>’ fancy; all amort. i 7(k 
Save'tb St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, * 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 
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So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors. 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire « 

^ For Madeline. Beside the portal-doors, 

'^feutoess’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores - 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 


That he might gaze and w'orship all unseen ; 


80 




Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such things- 
have been. ^ 

He ventures in : let no buzz’d whisper tell ; { 

All eyes be nnjffled, or a hundred swords ^ 

Will storm his heart. Love’s fev]fous citadol/ \ 

For him, those chambers held l:^rDarian h nydeS j 
ma foemen, and hot-blooded lords, ‘ i 
Whose very dogs would execr^ions howl ^ 

Against his lineage ; not one breast affords t h 3 dk ti^ 
Him any mei'cy, in that mansion f ouL ^ 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 


/ 
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Ah, happy cnance ! tlie aged creature came . ( ^ 

-Sh^fi&ing along with ivory-headed wand, v ^ C 
T*owhere he stood, hid from the torch’s flame. 


Behind a broa^ ^Il-pillar, far beyond a 

The sound of^SmCTriment and chorus bland : ^ ^ ^ 


l <- 




He startled her; but soon she knew his face, • 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, C 
Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro ! hi^ thee from this place ; 
They are all here to-^ght, the whole blood-thirsty race ! 


12 


Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both -house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tanje for his grey hairs — Alas me! fljt! 

Flit like a ghost away.” — “Ah, Gossip dear, 

We’re safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how” — “Good Saints! not here, not here; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bi^ 
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He follow’^ through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with hjs lofty plume ; 
AnTas she mutter’d “Well-a — well-a-day!” 

him in a little moonlight room, ^ 
c hill, and silent as a tomb. 
ow tclfTne where is Madeline,” said he, 

'“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 

Mflien they St. Agnes* wool are weaving pi ously 
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‘'St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes' Eve — 

Yet men murder upon holy days; * ^ ^ 

Thou must hold water in a witch's sie\^-.‘ T2' 

AtKi be liege-Iord of all the I^lves and Fays, 

To venture so ; it hlls me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St. Agnes’ Eve! . 

(iod’s help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 

]jut let me laugh eiwhilc. I've n joklii lime t" grieve,” 

''tr-XL'v;/. 
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Feebly slic laugbeth in the languid moon, . 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchi n on an tigcd crone 
Who keej^eth cicts’d a wond’rous riddTe-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady's purpose; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold. 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 
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Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
IMade ]^ple riot : then doth he propose 
A str?^^cni, that makes the 
“A cAel man and jmpjous thou art : 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart o 

From vricked men like thee. Go, gol— T de^jxiV^^ 
Thou canst not surclv be the same tliat thou didst seem. 
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I will not harm her, by 411 saints I swear,” 

Quoth Porphyro: "O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face : -c* 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 150 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, witli horrid shout, my foemen’s ears. 

And beard them, though they be more fang’d than wolves 
and bears.” ) 


lO 


y Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken churchyard thing, f*- 




\Vhose passing-bell may ere the'midnight toll; 

Whose i)rayers for thee, each morn and evening, 

Were never miss’d.” Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentlc^wcli from burning Porphyro; 

So of such deep sorrowing, 

T bat Angela gives promise she will do 
Wdiatever he shall wish,'hetide her \y^eal or woe!^ .7 ■ 1 
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Which was. to lead him, in close secreev. 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in- a closet, of such privacy ••7 

^ - *• • • — A' 


( t 


IaM, 

And win perhaps that night a pcerjclS^EcId^ 

While legion'd fairies pac’d the coverlet, 

And pale enchantment held her sicepv-eyed. 

Never on sucTi a niglit have lovers met, 170 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 
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“It shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame: 

“All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in prayer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed. 

Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 180 
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So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast ' ^ 

From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, ' ’ 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste ; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 
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Her 'fait ’ring hand upon the balustrade 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 

When Madeline. St. Agnes’ charmed maid, . 
Rc^e, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 

W'itfi silver taper’s light, and pious care, ^ 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led ^ " 
To a safe level matting. Now pi^pare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 

She comes, she comes again, like ringdove fray’d and 
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Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 200 

She clos’d the door, she panted, all akin % V 
To spirits of the air, and vision wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 



A casement high and triple arch’d there was. 

All garlanded vnth carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 210 

And diamonded with panes of quaitit device. 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 

And in the midst, ’rnong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and 
kings. 

25 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-blp^i fell .on her hands, together prest, 220 

And on Her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven: Porphyro grew faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 
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Anon his heart re\hves: her vespers done. 

Of' all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 

Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one 

Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 230 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

27 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd she lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 

Blissfully haven'd botli from joy and pain; 240 

Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

28 

■Stol’n to this i>aradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 250 

And over the hush'd carpet, silent, stepped. 

And 'tween th.e curtains peep'd, where, lo! — how fast she 
slept. 
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Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half-angiiish’d, threw thereon 
A doth of woven crimson, gold, and jet: — 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion. 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone : — 

The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 
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^ And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 

« While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 

» •With jellies soother than the creamy curd. 

And lucent syrops, tnct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d t 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 

From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

/..-hi..' ' 

These delicates he Iieap'd with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
-Of wreathed silver; sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with p'erfume light.— 

And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 

Open thine eyes,, for meek St. Agnes' sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache. 
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Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow.. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains : — ’twas a midnight chann 
Impossible to melt as iced stream : 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 

It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

.So mus’d awhile, entoil’d in woofed phantasies. 
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Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 

Tumultuous. — ^and, in chords that tenderest be, 

He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call’d, “La belle dame sans merci; 

Close to her ear touching the melody; — 

Wherewith disturb’d she utter’d a soft moan: 

He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue afFrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone 
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Her eyes were open, but she still beheld. 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: O ' 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 300 ^ 

Tlie blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 

At which fair Madeline began to weep. 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 
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“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
^Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 

Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 310 

How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 

Give me that voice again my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go. 
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V,. Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
k Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapi>hire heaven’s deep repose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St, Agnes’ moon hath set. 

37 
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’Tis dark : quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet : 
"This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline! 

^ ’Tis dark : the iced gusts still rave and beat : 

"No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 

Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 

I curse not. for my heart is lost in thine, 

Though thou (orsakest a deceived thing; — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing. 
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“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? * 

Thy beauty's shield, heart-shap'd and vermeil dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish'd pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 

Tliough I have found, I will not rob thy nest 340 

Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel, 

39 

“Hark! 'tis an elfin-storm from faery land. 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 

Arise — arise ! the morning is at hand 

The bloated wassaillers will never heed : 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, 

Drown'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 

Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 350 

For o’er tlie southern moors I have a home for thee. 

40 

9 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, ^ 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found. — 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering by each door; 

The arraa, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind's uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 360 
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^ They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide ; 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl. 

With a huge empty flagon by his side : 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns; 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; — 

The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 

42 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 570 

These lovers fled awav into the storm. 

^ That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 

Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face deform; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 

4 

0 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


'‘O whjit can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
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“O what can ail thee, knight-at-arriis. 

So haggard and so woebegone? 
The squirrel's granary is full, 

And the harvest's done. 



“I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew. 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withered! too." 



“I met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful — a faery's child, 

♦ * 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 


“I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 
She look'd at me as she did love, 

And made sw^et moan. 

* 

6 

/ 

“I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long. 
For sidelong would she bend, and' sing 
A faery's song. 
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“She found me roots of relish swce . 

And hoiiey wild, and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said — 

'I loA'-e thee true.* 

8 

t $ 

“She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sighed full sore. 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

9 

“And there she lulled me to sleep, 

And there T dreani’d — Ah ! woe betide, 

The latest dream I ever dreamed * 

On the cold -hill side. 

10 

1 saw pale kings and princes too. 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ; 
They cried — ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall.* 

/ 

11 

I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 

With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill's side. 
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And that is why I sojourn here, 

Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 




- , ON A GRECIAN URN. 

Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness! 

- Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A floweiy tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 

What leaftringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, ^ 

In Tempe or the dales of ArcadyP^'Nj 
What men or gods are these? What m^dens'lothi 

What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild erstasv? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: ^ 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — ^yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

* 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 

An4, happy melodist, imwearied, 
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For ever piping songs for ever new ; 

^lore happy love ! more happ}', happy love ! 

For ever warm and^still to be enjoy'd, ^ 
For ever "pSiTting^ and for ever young 
All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy'd, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue 


t 

"Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar. O mysterious priest, 
Lead st thou that heifer .^wing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little towm by river or sea-shore. 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
i .Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 

I ' ^ W L ^ 
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•O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble* men and maidens overwrought, 

^^'^ith forest Ipranches and the trodden weed; ^ 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of tliought 
As doth eternity ; Cold Pastoral ! ^ 


When old age shall this generation waste, ’ ' . tfX 
j Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say'st, 
beauty is truth, truth beauty. — That is all ^ 

Ve know on eorth, and all vc need to know. ' 


50 
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ODE TO FANNY. 


n.c 


Physician Nature! let my spirit blood! 

O ease my heart of verse and let me rest; ^ 

Throw me^upon thy^ Tripod, till the flood / ' . . . ' 

Of stifling numbers ebbs from my full breast’^-^' ? 

A theme! a theme! great nature! give a theme; h ' 

Eet me begin my dream. ^ ^ 

I come — I see thee, as thou standest there 






Beckon me not into the wintry air 


4 


*Ah! dearest love, sweet Home of all my fears, ' ' ’ 

And hopes, and jo^’s, thy panting miseries, 10’ 

To-night, if I may guess, thy beauty wears 
A smile of such delight. t 

As brilliant and as bright, -■ 

As when with ra^shed, aching, va^l eyes, .i 
Lost in soft amaze, ^5^- , c*, » ^ 

I gaze, I gaze! . ' ^ 

. * .A . . • _c*v * ^ i « j ^ % ij i 


T • • ^ 

Lost in soft amaze, 

I gaze, I gaze! 

’-t . c, . - 


.:.L- 


Who now, with grpdy looks, eats up my feast? 

ctn rA Aiif 


What stare outfaces now my silver moon! 

Ah! keep that hand unravished at the least; 

Let, let, the amorous bum — 20 

i But, prythee, do hot turn V/'- — ' 

* The current of your heart from me so soon 
Q! save, in charity, 

^ The quickest pulse for me.V 

.^Save it for me, sweet love! though music breathe 
■ Volupfuous visions into the Avarm air, ■ v ‘ 

^J'hough.^swimming through the dance’s dangerous wreath I i 
I . Be like an April day, J 

I Smilihg and cold and gay, 

I A temperate lily, temperate as fair; ' , Sfh 
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Then, Heaven! there will be 
A warmer June for 'me. 


AVhy, this — you’ll say, my Fanny ! is not true : 

Put your soft hand upon your snowy side, 
Where the heart beats : confess — ’tis nothing new- 


Must not a woman be 
A feather on the sea, 

Swayed to and fro by every wind and tide? 
Of as uncertain speed 
As^ blow-ball from the mead? 


I know it — and to know it is despair 

To one who loves you as I love, sweet, Fanny! 
Whose heart goes, fluttering for you everywhere, 

■ Nor, when away you roam, 

Dare keep its wretched home, 

Love, love alone, his pains severe and many: 
Then, loveliest! keep me free. 

From torturing jealousy. 

Ah! if you prize my subdued soul above 

The poor, the fading, brief, pride of an hour; 
Let none profane my Holy See of love, 

Or with a rude hand break 
The sacramental cake: 

Let none else touch the just new-budded flower; 
If not — may my eyes close. 

Love! on their last repose. 
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The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours weej> their burthen to the ground, 
IMan conies and tills the field and lies l>eneath, ' 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms. 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-hair'd shadow roaming like a dream 
'I'he ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. 

Alas! for this gray shadow, once a man — 

So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem’d 
To his great heart none other than a God! 

I ask’d thee, ‘Give me iminortalitv.” 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant w'ork’d their wills. 
And beat tne down and marr’d and wasted me. 

And tlio’ they could not end me, left me maim’d 
To dwell in presence of immortal y^outh. 

Immortal age beside immortal youth. 

And all I was. in ashes. Can thy love, 

Tliy beauty*, make amends, tho’ even now. 

Close over us. tlie silver star, thy guide,' 

, Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me? Let me go: take back thy gift; 

AVby should a man desire in any way 
^ To vary^ from the kindly'’ race of men, 

I Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
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Where all should pause, as is most meet for all? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 

Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure, 

And bosom beating with a heart renew’d. 

Thy cheek begins to redden thro’ the gloom, 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
W hich love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 40^ 

And shake the darkness from their loosen'd manes, 

And beat the twiliglu into flakes of fire. 

Lo ! ever thus thou grf)wcst beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Depariest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 

Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears. 

And make me tremlile lest a saying learnt. 

In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true? 

“The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.” 

Ay me ! ay me ! witii what another heart 50 

In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
I used to , watch — if I be he that watch’d-^ 

The lucid outline formang roiond thee ; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings; 

Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay, 

Mouth, foreliead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 
Of April, aud could hear the lips that kiss’d 60 

Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing. 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me nut for ever in thine East: 

How can my nature longer mix with thine? 
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'Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Up6n thy glimmering thresholds, when the st^m 
' Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, y 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 

Release me, and restore me to the ground; 

Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave: 

Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by mom; 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts. 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


THE PALACE OF ART. 


I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
C^^-^f^Wherein for to dwell. , 

I said, “O Soul, make merry and carouse, jbviv- 


Dear soul, for all is well.” 




mt 


« . 


■t Jh 


jU^ 

A huge crag-plattpmi, smooth as burnish’d brass, 

. I chose. The rSJtged ramparts bright » 

L -'^'*^pronvIe^l meadow-bases, of deep grass 
l^y^-.f^l-^^uddenlv scaled the light. 

t ^ 

\ Therepn I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf ^ 

The rock rosg clear, or Vvdnding stair, 1 

My soul would live alone unto her^lf 
In- her hig^ palace there. 


& 
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And ‘'while the world runs round and round/* I said, 

**Rcign thou apart, a quiet king, 

Still as, while Safufn whirls, his steadfast shade 

on his luminous ring.” 

To which my soul made answer readily ; 

“Trust me, in bliss I shall al>ide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me, 

So royal-rich and wide.” 2C 

Four courts I made, East, West, and South and North, 

In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
The golden gorg fe of dragons' spo^ufed forth 
A flood of fountain- foam. 




And rouqd the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters, branched like mi ghty woods. ^ ^ 
t Fchoing all night to that sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountain-floods. 




And round the roofs a gilded gallery 
That lent br oad vej ge to distant lands, 

Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 
Dipt down to sea and sands. 

From those four jets currents in one swell 
Across the mountain stream'd below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 
Lit up a torrent-bow. 

And high on every peak a statue seem d 
To hang on tiptoe, tossin'g'up ^ 

A cloud of incense of all odour 
From out a golden cup. 


30 
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S» that .she thought, “And who sliall gaze . 

My palace with unblinde d eye s, 

While this great bow will wav^ iii the sun, ^ 
And that sweet mcense n^?“ # 




For that sweet incense rose and never fail'd, 

And, while day sank or mounted higher. 

The light aeri^ golden-rail'd, 

Burm-like a fringe Of^re. _ ^ - 

7 ^ 

' ‘ ' Likewise the deep-set windows^^tein'd and traced. 

Would seem slow-flaming crinSoh fires 50 

From shadow'd of arches i nterlac ed, 

tipt wTtli” frost-like spires. / 

r * * * * t 


, ^jpull of long-sounding corridors it was, « 

That o^r-vauu^ grateful gloom, 


That o^r-vauite^ grateful gloom, 

Through wHicfi~the liV^bTig day my soul did pass 
Well-pleased, from! ro^^Jo^^^m. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 
All various, each a perfect whole 
^^rom living~Nature, fit for eveiy mood 

And change of my sfiTl soul. ^ 

■ ^or some we re hun g witli arrai green and blue, 
^ Showing a gaudy summer-mom, « vT 

Jjyhere with p'u!F3 cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wre^m^bugrgRom-^^ 


60 


One seem’d all dark and red — a tract of sand. 
And some one pacing there alone. 

Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 




a low large moon. 
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One showed an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-tfn®f!ed under bellowing cea 


7a 


Beneath the windy wall. 


I 


v 7c 


\ 4 






And one, a full-fed river winding slow n 
By Ijerds upon an endless plain, 

The ragged i^s of thunder brooding low, 

With shadow-fetr^ks of rain, S 

And one, the reapers at their suHry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of uplands, prodigal in oil, 

And hc4ry to the wind. ‘ i - ' 

And one, a foreground black with stones and slags. 

Beyond, a line of heights, and higher K<. i 

All barr’d with long white cloud the scornful craSs, 

And highest, snow and fire. 


w • 
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And one, an English home — gray twilight pour'd 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

sleep—^ll things in order stor 
of ancient Peace. _ 

Nor these alone, but every landscape fair, 

As fit for every mood of mind, - 90 

or grave, or sweet, or stem, was there, *> 

Not lessThan truth desipn’H. 





laid-mother by a cfuci^ ix f?— 

rt s of pas ture sunny-v^rm, i ^ ^ 

brancT^^woIk of costly sarclonjTC 


Sat smiling, babe in arm. 
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aaxI^. u'^4L-'r~^ 

Or in a dtw^walled city on the sea. 

Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair ^ 

Wound with white roses, slept StTC^y; 

An angel look'd at her. 6'i " 10( 

>Or thronging all one porch of Paradise, 

^ A group of Hoiins bow'd to see . . 

The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes dvAV-^l 
That-^d, We^wait for thee. ^ / 4 ' 

Or mythic Uther's deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens * 
i-ay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, ^ c 

And watch'd by weeping queens. 1 ' 


Or hollowing one hand against his ear 


To li st a foo tfall ere he saw 

woo 3-nymph _ 

Of wisdom and of law. 
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Or over hills with peaky tops engrail'd. 

And many a tract of palm ahd^ rice. 

The throne of Indian _Cyna slowly sail'd 
A summer fann'd with spice. 

Or sweet Ehropa's mantle blew uhclisp’3. 

From off her shoulder backward borne; 

From one handdroop^d^a erSeus ; one hand gr 
The m^^buUFs golden horn. 

Or else flush'd Ganymede, his rosy thigh juJ 

Half-buried in the Eagle's do^a, 

Solp as a flying star shot tlirough the sky 
Above the pillar’d to\\’n. 
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Nor these alone: but every legend fair 
Which the supfcme La i^asian mind 
Carved oiiTot Nature for was t 
Not less than life, design'd. 
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Then in the towers I placed great bells that swung 
Moved of themselves, with silver sound; 

And with choice paintings of wise men I hung 
The royal daTs rounds 

ror there was Milton like a seraph strong; c^yJ^tL 
Beside him Shakespeare Hand and mild; ^ 

And there the world-wom Dante grasp'd his song^ 

And somcwliat grimly smiled. ^ , 

And there the fonian lather'of the rest: 

A million wrinkles carved his skin; 

A hundred winters snow'd upon his breast. 

From cheek and throat and chin. 
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Above, the fair hall-ceiling stately-set 
Many an arch high up did lift, 

And ahgels rising and descending met 
With interchange of gift. 

pcr-(jtA*5 V. 

Below was all f^iTlsatr choicely plann'd ^ 

With cycles oTThc human tale 
Of this wide world, the times of every land 
So wrought, they will not fail. 


The people here, a l>east of burden slow, 
Toil'd onward, prick'd with goads and stings; 
Here play'd alEger, rolling to and fro 
The heads And crowns of kings ; 
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i^ere rose an athlete, strong to break or bind 
-1- All force in brads that might endure; 

And here once more like some sTcFman declined^ 
And trusted any cure. 

• But over these^she trod : and those great bells 
'O Began to chime. She too k her throne: . 

She sat betwixt the shining Oriels, 

To H„ songs 

And through the topmost Oriels^ colour^ flame 
Two godlike, faces gazed below : 

Plato the wise, and large-brow'd Verulam, 

The first of those who know. ^ 

-fix 

all th ose names, Tfiat in their'motira'wefe 
Fuir^llmg fo untain-h^ ds of change, 

Betwixt the slender shaft s were blazon fair 
In dTverse raimentf^ range * cl4>^ 


L4it<JV^ 


1 hrough which the lights, rose, ambir; emerald, blue. 
Flush'd in her temples and her eyes, 170 

And from her lips, as morn from IWLemnon, drew 
Rivers o f melodies. ^ 

jNo nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preSnble all alone, 

More than mv snnl to hr^ar ViAf 




Throb through the ribbed strae: , ^ i#— ^ y^th 

ejL^cJUM^ 




Singii^ and murmuring in her feastful mil 
Joying to feel herself alive. 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth 
Lord of the senseis five; 
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Communing with herself : ‘AH these are mine, 

And let the world have peace or wars, 

’Tis one to me,” Sh^^when young night divine 
Crowned dying djiy with stars, 

Making swiet close of his delicious toils — ^ 

Lit light ^ wfeafhs and^anadenis', 

And pure quintessences of .precious oils 
In hollow’d moons of gems, 

To mimje heaven; and clapt her hands and cried, 

“I marvel if my still delight 
In this great house so royal-rich, and wide, 

" Be flatter’d to the height. 

“O all things fair to Safe my various eyes! 

0 shapes and hues that please me well! 

O sile nt face s of the Great and Wise, 

My Gods, with whom J dwell! 

O God-like isolation which art mine, 

1 can but count thee perfect gain, 

What time I watch the darkening droves of 

That fange on yonder plain. 


4i 





In filthy sloughy they re 
'they gaze and 'wallow. 


thev roll a brurient skin, ^3. 


prurient 

breed and sleep: 

And oft some brainless devil en^es in. 
And drives them to the deep.”5^ 




►-V- 




Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 

And of the rising from the dead, 

As hers by right of ftitbaccT3TnpIish'<rPate I - . i 
And at the last she said: ^ 
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''I take possession of man’s mind and deed. 

I care not what the sects may K3W, 

I sit as God holding no form of creed, ' "'/ 

But <5ontempIafIng all.” -7 CZr ‘ 


210 


Full oft tile riddle of the painful earth 
Flashed through her as she sat alone, 

Yet not the less held she her s'ol^n mirth, 

And intellectual fhrorie. 

And^^ she throve and prosper’d: so three years 
She prosper’d : on the fourth she fell. 

Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears. 

Struck through with pangs of hell. 220 


4 

Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 
before whom ever lie bare 
The abyslhal deeps of Personality, . 

Plagued herewith 




When she would think, where’er she turn’d her sight, i 

The airy hand confusion wrought, ^ i ^ 

Wrote “ArerieTmene,” and divided quite 

The kingdom of her thought. ir 

Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was bom 230 

Scorn of herself ; again, from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 


What ! is not this my place of strengl 
“My spacious mansion built for me. 
Whereof the strong foundation-stone 
Since my first memory?*' 


^ . 
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But in dark comers of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes; and unawares 
On white-eyed jJliSTitasnis weeping tears of b 
And horrible might-mares,^ 

And hollow sTiades ericl^ng hearts of flame, 
And, with dim frSted foreheads all, fj - 
On corpses three-months-old at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of movement, seem'd iny soul, 

Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure^^, 

A aQl salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand; 

Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

A star that with the chorS starry dance ^ S 
Join'd not, but stood, and standing saw •'* ^ 
The hollow orj) of moving Circumstance L 
Roll’d round by one fix'd law. 


240 


" 1 " 
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oack on herself serpent pride had curl'd. 

No voice,” she shriek'd in that lone hall. 

► No voice breaks through the stillness of this world : 

0^ deep, deep silence all !” - 260 

enng with the dull earth's mouTderffig sod, 
tenfold in slgt hful shame, 

Lay there exiled from eternal God, 

Lott to h^r ^n/l nnrriA* 







r 
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And death and life she hated equally. 
And nothing saw, for her despair. 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity. 




No comfort anywhere ^ 


And ever worse with growing time, 

And ever unrefieved^y disrSy^iSrs, 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall. 

Far oflf she seem'd to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall. 


27( 


As in strange lands a traveller walking slow. 
In doubt and ^grea t i>erplexity, 

A little before moon-rise hears the low 
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And knows not if it be thunder or a sound 
Of rocks thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild l^sts; then thinketh, “I have found 
A newdand, but I die.” 


There cOmes no murmur of reply. 
What is it that will take away my sin. 
And save me lest I die?” 


dV. 




V 


-4i 


So when four years were wholly finished. 
She threw her royal roBe^ away. 

Alake me a cottage in the vale,” she said. 
Where I may mourn and pray' 


290 



p^l jiot down my paface towers, that are 




UgfitTy, 

-Perchance I may return with others there 


k 


Wh^ I have 
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. THE TWO VOICES. 

* 

A still small voice spake unto me, 

“'‘Thou art so full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be?” 

Then to the still sm<ill voice I said, 

“Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made.” 

To which the voice did urge reply : 

“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
'Come from the wells where he did lie. 

■“All inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

“He dried his wings: like gauze they grew 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 

I said, “When first the world began. 

Young Nature through five cycles ran, 

And in the sixth she moulded man. 

■“She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the re.st. 

Dominion in the head and breast.” 

Thereto the silent voice replied: 
“Self-blinded are you by your pride. 

Look up through night; the world is wide. 

*T'his truth within thy mind rehearse. 

That in a boundl^s universe * 

Is boundless better, boundless worse. ^ ^ 
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“Think you this mould of hopes Md fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres?'' 

It spake, moreover, in my mind : 

“Though thou wert scatter’d to the wind. 
Yet is there plenty of tlie kind.” 

Then did my response clearer fall: 

“No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all.” 

To which he answer'd scoffingly: 

“Good soul ! suppose, I grant it thee. 

Who’ll weep for thy deficiency? 

“Or will one beam be less intense, 

When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancell'd in the world of sense?” 

I would have said, “Tliou canst not know.” 
But my full heart, that work'd bebw. 
Rain'd through my sight its overflow. 

Again the voice spake unto me : 

“Thou are so steep’d in misery, 

Surely 'twere better not to be: 

“Thine anguish will not let thee sleep. 

Nor any train of reason keep: 

Tiiou canst not think, but thou wilt weep.” 

I said, “The years with change advance : 

If I make dark my countenance, 

I shut my life from happier chance, 

“Some turn this sickness yet might take, 
Ev’n yet.” But he : “Wliat drug can make 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake ?” 
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1 wept, “Though I should die, I know 
TThat all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow; 

I 

f ‘*‘And men, through novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 

Will leam new things when I am not.” 

'*Yet,” said the secret voice, “some time. 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 

'*Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 
Rapt after heaven's starry flight. 

Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 

"“Not less the bee would range her cells. 

The furzy prickle fire the dells, 

The foxglove cluster dappled bells." 

I said that “all the years invent ; ' 

* Each month is various to present ; 

The world with some development. ^ 

“Were this not well, to bide mine hour 
Though watching from a ruin'd tower 
How grows the day of human power?” 

“The highest-mounted mind,” he said, 

'^‘Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 



“Will thirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and main? 


“Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 

Flood with full daylight glebe and town? 
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‘‘Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let ' 

Th'’’ feet, millenniums hence, be set 
In i-iidst of knowledge, dreamkl not yet. 

“Thou hast not gain’d a real height, 

Nor art thou nearer to the light. 

Because the scale is infinite. 

“ ’Twere better not to breathe or speak, 

Than cry for strength, remaining weak, 

And seem to find, but still to seek. 

“Moreover, but to seem to find 

Asks what thou lackest, thought resign’d, 

A healthy frame, a quiet mind.” 

I said, “When I am gone away, 1< 

‘He dared not tarr>-,’ men will say, 

Doing dishonour to my clay.” 

“This is more vile,” he made reply, 

“To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh, 

Than once from dread of pain to die. 

“Sick art thou — a divided will 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 

“Do men love thee? Art thou so bound 

To men that how thy name may sound 1 

Will vex thee lying underground? 

“The memoiy- of the wither’d leaf 
In endless time is scarce more brief 
Than of the garner’d autumn-sheaf. 

“Go, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust; 

The^ right ear, that is fill'’d witli dust. 

Hears little of the false or ju^t.” 

I 
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“Hard task, to pluck resolve,” I cried. 
“From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride! 

“Nay — rather yet that I could raise 
One hope that warm'd me in the days 
While still I yearn'd for human praise. 

“When, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents I paused and sung, 

The distant battle flash'd and rung. 

“I sung the joyful Paean clear, 

And, sitting, burnish'd without fear 
“The brand, the buckler, and the spear — 

“Waiting to strive a happy strife. 

To war with falsehood to the knife. 

And not to lose the good of life — 

“Some hidden principle to move. 

To put together, part and prove. 

And mete the bounds of hate and love“ 

As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 

That the whole mind might orb about — 

“To search through all I felt or saw, 

The springs of life, the depths of awe. 

And reach the law within tlie law; 

“At least, not rotting like a W'eed, 

But, having sown some generous seed. 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 

^ To pass, when Life her light withdraws. 
Not void of righteous self-applause, 

Nor in a merely selfish cause — 
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some good cause, not in mine own. 

To perish, wept for, honour’d, known, 

And like a warrior overthrown; 

4 

“Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears; 

“Then dying of a mortal stroke. 

What time the foeman’s- line is broke. 

And all the war is roll’d in smoke.” 

“Yea!” said the voice, “thy dream was good. 
While thou abodest in the bud. 

It was the stirring of the blood. 

“If Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of the flower. 

Who is it that could live an hour? 

“Then comes the check, the change, the fall. 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall, 

There is one remedy for all. 

“Yet hadst thou, through enduring pain, 

Link’d month to month with such a chain 
*Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

“Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 

So were thy labour little worth. 

“That men with knowledge merely play’d, 

I told thee — hardly nigher made, h 

Though scaling slow from grade to grade; 

■“Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind. 

Named man, may hope some truth to find. 
That bears relation to the mind. 
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■“For every worm beneath the moon 

Draws different threads, and late and soon 

Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 180 

^ "“Cry, faint not: either Truth is bom 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 

Or in the gateways of the morn. 

“Cry, faint not, climb; the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 

Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

■“Sometimes a little corner shines, 

As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

■*'1 will go forward, sayest thou, 190 

I shall not fail to find her now. 

Look up, the fold is on her brow. 

"“If straight thy track, or if oblique, 

Thou know*st not. Shadows thou dost strike, 

Embracing cloud, Ixion-like; 

“And owning but a little more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor, 

■Calling thyself a little lower 

■“Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl! 

Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 200 

There is one remedy for all.” 

^ “O dull, one-sided voice,” said I, 

*’Wilt thou make everything a lie, 

To flatter me tliat 1 may die ? 

“I know that age to age succeeds. 

Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 

A dust of systems and of creeds. 
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cannot hide that some have striven. 

Ach!e\iiiR' calm, to whom was given 

The joy that mixes man with Heaven: 210 

“Who, rowing hai'd against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eklen gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream; 

“But heard, hy secret transport led, 

Ev'n in t!ic charnels of the dead, 

The nnirmnr of the fountain-head — 

“Which did accomplish their desire, 

Bore and forlxjre, and did not tire. 

Like Steplien. an unquenched fire. 

“He heeded not reviling tones, 220 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Though curs’d and scorned, and bruis’d with stones; 

“But looking upward, full of grace, 

He pray’d, and from a happy, place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 

The sullen answer slid betwixt: 

“Not that the grounds of hope were fix’d. 

The elements were kindlier mix’d. 

I said, “J toil beneath the curse. 

But, knowing not the universe, - 230 

I fear to slide from bad to worse. 

“And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 

I knit a hundred others new; 

“Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 

• Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 

Be fix’d atid froz’n to permanence; ' ’ : 
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“For I go, weak from suffering here; 

Naked I go, and void of cheer: 

What is it that I niay not fear?" 

“Consider the voice replied, 

“His face, that two hours since hath died: 
Wilt thou find passion, pafii or pride? 

“Will he obey when one commands? 

Or answer should one press His hands? 

He answers not, nor imderstands. 

“His palms are folded on his breast : 

There is no other thing express’d 
But long disquiet merged in rest. 

> '‘His lips are very mild and meek ; 

Though one should smite him on the cheek, 

» And on the mouth, he will not speak. 

1t**His little daughter, whose sweet face 
He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 

Becomes dishonour to her race; 

“His sons grow up that bear his name. 

Some grow to honour, some to shame, — 

But he is chill to praise or blame. 

“He will not hear the north wind rave. 

Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 

^ “High up the vapours fold and swim : 
About him broods the twilight dim : 

Tlie place he knew forgetteth him.” 

“If all be dark, vague voice,” I said, 
“These things are wrapt in doubt and dread. 
Nor canst thou show the dead arc dead. 
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'‘The dries up: the plant declines. 

A deeper tale my heart divines. ■ 

Know I not Death? the outward signs? 

■“I found him when my years were few ; 

A shadow on the graves I knew. 

And darkness in the village ^ew. 

■“From grave to grave the shadow crept: 

In her still place the morning wept: 
Touch’d by his feet the daisy slept. 

■'‘The simple senses crown’d his head: 
‘Omega! thou art Lord,* they said, 

■‘We find no motion in the dead.* 

“Wliy, if man rot in dreamless ease, 
Should that plain fact, as thought by these. 
Not make him sure that he shall cease? 

“Who forged that other influence. 

That heat of inward evidence, 

By which he doubts against the sense? 

“He owns the fatal gift of eyes. 

That read his spirit blindly wise. 

Not simple as a thing that dies. 

“Here sits he shaping wings to fly: 

His heart forebodes a mystery: 

He names the name Eternity'. 

^‘That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find. 

He sows himself on every wind. 

■“He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 

And through thick veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. 
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*‘The end and the 1>eginnmg vex 
His reason; many things perplex, 

With motions, checks, and counter-checks. 


“He knows a baseness in his blood 

At such strange war with something good, 

He may not do the thing he would. 

0 

“Heaven opens inward, cho-niv yawn, 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 

Half shown, are broken and withdrawn. 


“Ah ! sure within him and without. 
Could his dark wisdom find it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt, 

^ “But thou canst answer not again. 

With thine own weapon art thou slain, 
* Or thou wilt answer but in vain. 

♦ “The doubt would rest, I flare nf»t solve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 

Assurance only breeds resolve.’* 

As when a billow, blown against. 

Falls back, the voice with which 1 fenced 
A little ceased, but recommenced : 

^ “Where wert thou when th\' father play'd 
In his free field, and pastime made. 

A merry l>oy in sun and shade? ^ 

^ “A merry boy they called him then. 

He sat upon the knees of men 
In days that never come again. 

“Before the Httlc ducts Iwgan 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also man : 


330 
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"Who took a wife, who rear’d his race. 

Whose wrinkles gather’d on his face, 

Whose troubles number with his days : 

■“A life of nothings, nothing-worth. 

From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth!” 

"These words,” I said, “are like the rest; 

No certain clearness, but at best 
A vague suspicion of the breast: 

■“But if I grant, thou mightst defend 
The thesis which thy words intend — 

That to begin implies to end ; 

■‘‘Yet how should I for certain hold, 340 

Because my memory is so cold, 

That I first was in human mould? 

■“I cannot make this matter plain, 

But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 

A random arrow from the brain. 

■“It may be that no life is found, 

Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

■‘'As old mythologies relate. 

Some draught of Lethe might await 350 

The slipping through from state to state. 

■“As here we find in tranced, men 
Forget the dream that happens then, 

Until they fall in trance again. ' 

■“So might we, if our state were sucli « ' j 

As one before, remember much, \ j#* i 

For those tw<j> likes might meet and touch. ^ 
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■'‘But, if I lapsed from nobler place,* 

Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of my disgrace ; 

■“Some vague emotion of delight 
In gazing up an Alpine height, 

Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 

"“Or if through lower lives I came — 

Though all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame — 

‘‘I might forget my weaker lot; 

is not our first year forgot ? 

The haunts of memory echo not. 

p 

■“And men, whose reason long was blind, 
From cells of madness unconfined. 

Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 

^'Much more, if first I floated free. 

As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory : 

*‘For memory dealing but with time, 

And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime? 

“Moreover, something is or seems, 

That touches me with mystic gleams, 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 

“Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare/* 

The still voice laugh'd. ‘T talk,*’ said he, 
“Not with thy dreams. Suffice it thee 
Thy pain is a reality/* 
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“But thou,” said I, “hast miss’d thy mark. 

Who sought’st to wreck my mortal ark. 

By making all the horizon dark. 390* 

“Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new? 

“Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long'd for death. 

“ 'Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant; 

More life, and fuller, that I want.” 

I ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 400 

"Then said the voice, in qui^t scorn, 

“Behold, it is the Sabbath morn.” 

And I arose, and I released. 

The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning cast. 

Like soften’d airs that blowing steal, 

When meres begin to uncongeal. 

The sweet church bells began to peal. 

On to God's house the people prest: 

Passing the place where each must rest, 410 

Each enter’d like a welcome guest. 

One walk’d between his wife and child, 

Witli ineasure’d footfall firm and mild. 

And now and then he gravely smiled. 

The prudent partner of his blood . ^ 

Lean’d on him, faithful, gentle, good. 

Wearing the rose of womanhood. . ^ i 
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And in their double love secure, 

The little maiden walk'd demure. 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

These three made unity so sweet, 

My frozen heart began to beat, 

Remembering its ancient heat. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on : 

T spoke, but answer came there none : 

The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

I 

A second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper silver-clear, 

A murmur, “Be of better cheer.” 

As from some blissful neighbourhood. 

A notice faintly understood, 

“I see the end, and know the good.” 

A little hint to solace woe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

“I may not speak of what I know. 

Like an .T!olian harp that wakes 

No certain air, hut overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes. 

Such seem'd the whisper at my side.^^^ 

‘*What is it thou knowest, sweet voice.'' I crie 

“A hidden hope,” the voice replied : 

» 

So heavenly-toned, tliat in that hour 
^ From out my sullen heart a jKiwer 

Broke, like the* rainbow from the shower. 

To feel, althoiir.,di no tongue can prove, 

That every cloud, that spreads above 

And v'cileth love, itself is love. ^ 
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And forth into the fields I went. 

And Nature’s living motion lent 

The pulse of hope to discontent. 450 

I wonder’d at the bounteous hours. 

The slow result of winter showers : 

You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 

I wonder’d, while I pac’d along; 

The woods were fill’d so full with song, 

There seem’d no room for sense of wrong. 

So variously seem’d all things wrought, 

I marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought; 

And wherefore rather I made choice 460 

To commune with that barren voice, 

Than him that said, “Rejoice! rejoice!” 
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I. 

Grow old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 
Who saith ‘‘A whole I planned. 

Youth sliows but half; trust God : see all nor be afraid 


Not that, amassing flowers. 

Youth sighed “Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then ns best recall ?” 

Not that, admiring stars, 

It yearned “Nor Jove, nor Mars ; 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends th 
all!” 

III. 

Not for such ho|>es and fears 
Annulling youth's brief years, 

I remonstrate ; folly wide the mark ! 

Rather I prize the <loubt 
Low kinds exist without, 

Pinished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark- ^ 
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IV., 

Poor vaunt of life indeed, 20* 

Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast? 


V. 

Rejoice we are allied 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 30^ 

VI. 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth-s smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand hut go ! 

Be our joys three-parts i)ain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe T 

VII. 

For thence, — a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks, — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 

What I aspired to be. 40* 

* 

And was not, comforts me : ^ 

A brute I might have been, hyt would not sink i' the scale^ 
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VIII. 

♦ 

What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 

To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best. 

Mow far can that project -thy soul on its lone way ? 

IX. 

Yet gifts should prove their use: 

I own the Past profuse 
■Of power each side, perfection every turn : 

Eyes, ears took in their dole. 

Brain treasured up the whole ; 

Should not the heart beat once “How good to live and 

learn ?” 

X. 

Not once beat “Praise be Thine! 

I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now love perfect too: 

Perfect I call Tliy plan: 

Thanks that I was a man ! t. i* j r* / 

^laker, remake, complete, — I trust w'hat Thou shal do 

XL 

For pleasant is this flesh ; 

Our soul in its rose-niesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest, 

Would we some prize might hold 
To match those manifold 

Possessions of the brute,— gain most, as we did best! 
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XII. 

Let UvS not always sav 

• V 

“Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon tlie whole!’* 

As the bird wings and sings, 70 

Let us cry “All good things 

Are ours, nor .soul helps flesli more, now, than flesh helps 
souli” 

XTII. 

Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term : 

Thence sliall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute ; a god though in the germ. 

XIV. 


And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure brave and new : 
Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armour to indue. 


80 


Youth ended, I shall tn^ 

, ' My gain or loss thereby ; - 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold : 

, And I shall weigh the same, 

'■ Give life its praise or blame: 

[ Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 
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XVI. 

For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey: 

A whisper from the west 
Shoots — “Add this to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth: here dies another day." 

4 

XVII. 


So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife. 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last. 

“This rage was right i’ tlie main, 

That acquiescence vain ; 

The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.” 

XVIII. 


For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 

Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 


100 


XIX. 


110 


As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
toward making, than repose on aught found made: 

So, U'tter, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
further. Thou waitedest age: wait death nor be afraid! 
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Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own, 

With knowledge absolute. 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 120 

XXI. 

Be there, for once and all. 

Severed great minds from small, 

-Announced to each his station in the Past! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained. 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last. 

^ i 

XXII. 

Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate. 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes , 130 

Match me : we all surmise. 

They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul believe? 

XXIU. 

% 

I 

% 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called “work,” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 

O’er which, from level stand. 

The low world laid its hand, ' 

:Found straighLvay to its mind, could value in a trice: 


t 
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But all, the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 140 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature. 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount : 


XXV. 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 150 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


XXVI. 



Ay, note that Potter’s wheel. 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay, — 

Thou, to whom fools propound. 

When the wine makes its round, 

■“Since life fleets, all is change ; the Past gone, seize to-day I” 

XXVII. 

Fool ! All that is, at all, 
roasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee. 160 

That was. is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops : Potter and clay endure. 
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XXVIIL 

He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 

rhis Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent. 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

XXIX. 

What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran tlie laughing loves .. 170 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Scull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress? 

XXX. 

I 

Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp's flash and trumpet's peal. 

The new wine's foaming flow, 

The Master's lips a-glow 1 

Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what need'st thou with 
earth's wheel ? 180 

XXXI. 

But I need, now as then. 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I, — to the wheel of life 
With shai^es and colours rife. 

Bound dizzily, — mistake m}' end, to slake Thy thirst r 
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So, take and use Thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk. 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand ! 190 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same ! 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

{Called **The Faultless Painter/') 

But do not let us quarrel any more. 

No, my Lucrezia; bear with me for once: 

^ Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring your heart? 

I II work then for your friend’s friend, never fear, 

Treat his own subject after his own way. 

Fix his own time, accept too his own price, 

And shut the money into this small hand 
When next it takes mine. Will it? tenderly? 

^ Oh, 111 content him, — but to-morrow. Love! 10' 

I often am much wearier than you think. 

This evening more than usual, and it seems 
As if forgive now— should you let me sit 
• Here by the window with your hand in mine 
And look a half hour forth on Fiesole, 

Both of one mind, as married people use. 

Quietly, quietly, the evening through. 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 

To-morrow how you shall be glad for this I 20 
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Your soft hand is a woman of itself. 

And mine the man’s bared breast she curls inside. 
Don’t count the time lost, either; you must serve 
For each of the five pictures we require — 

Jt saves a model. So ! keep looking so — 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on rounds! 

— How could you ever prick those perfect cars. 
Even to put the pearl tliere! oh. so sweet — 

My face, my moon, my everybody’s moon, 

Which everybody looks on and calls his, 

And, I suppose, is looked on by in turn, 

While she looks — no one’s: very dear, no less! 

Y ou smile ? why, there’s my picture ready made. 
There’s what we painters call our harmony! 

A common greyncss silvers everything, — 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 
— You, at the ix>int of your first pride in me 
■(That’s gone you know), — but I, at every point: 
My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned down 
To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 

There’s the bell clinking from the chapel-top; 

That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden ; days decrease 
And autumn grows, autumn in everything. 

Eh? the whole seems to fall into a shape 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was bom to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God’s hand. 

How strange now, looks the life He makes us lead! 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel He laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example — turn your head — 

All that’s behind us! you don’t understand 
-Kor care to understand about my art, 
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But you can hear at least when i)eople speak; 

And that cartoon, the second from the door 
— It is the thing, Love ! so such things should be— 
Behold Madonna, I am bold to say- 6( 

I can do with my pencil what I know. 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for. if I ever wisli so deej' — 

Do easily, too — when I say ])criectly 
I do not boast, perhaps; yonr>e!! arc judge 
Wlio listened to the Legate’s talk last week, 

And just as much they used in sav In I'Yance. 

At any rate 'tis easy, all <»f it. 

No sketches first, no studies, that's long past — 

I do what many dream of all their lives 
— Dream? strive to do, and agonise to do, 7( 

And fail in doing. I could cotmt twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town 
Who strive — you don’t know how the others stri\. 

To paint a little thing like that von ^neared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat, — 

Yet do much less, so jiuich less, someone says, 

(T know his name, no matter) so much less! 

Well. less is more, Lucre/ia! I am judged. 

There burns a truer light of God in them. 

In their vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped-up brain, 8( 
Heart, or whate'er else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed fortnight craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop groniulw'ard, hut themselvesi, I know 
Reacli many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 

Knter and take their place the sure enough. 

Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 

My works are nearer heaven, hut I sit here. 

The sudden blood of these men ! at a word — 

Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too. 

I, painting from myself and to myself. 


9 ( 
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Know what I do, unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morello’s outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken — what of that? or else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered — what of that? 

Speak as they please, what does the mountain care? 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a Heaven for? all is silver-grey 
Placid and perfect with my art — the worse! 

I know both what I want and what might gain — 100 

And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 
■"‘Had I been two, another and myself. 

Our head would have o'erlooked the world!” No doubt. 
Yonder’s a work, now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate who died five years ^o. 

( ’Tis copied, George Vasari sent it me.) 

AVell, I can fancy how he did it all. 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 

Reaching, that Heaven might so replenish him. 

Above and through his art — for it gives way; 110 

That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right. 

He means right — that, a child may understand. 

Still what an arm ! and I could alter it. 

Put all the play, the insight and the stretch — 

Out of me! out of me! And wherefore out? 

Had you enj.'ined them on me, given me soul. 

We might have risen to Rafael, I and you. 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think — 120 

;More than I merit, y&s. by many times. 

But had you — Oh, with the same perfect brow. 

And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth. 

And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird ' ^ 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare — 
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Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
‘God and the glory! never care for gain. 

The Present by the Future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Angelo — 

Rafael is waiting. Lp to God all three! 

I might have done it for you. So it seems 
Perhaps not. All is as God over-rules. 

Beside, incentives come from the souls self; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 

AVhat wife had Rafael, or has Angelo? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not— 

And who would do it. cannot, I perceive: 

A^et the will’s somewhat— somewhat, too. the power 
And thus we half-men struggle. M the end, 

God, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

Tis safer for me, if the award be strict, 

That I am something underrated here. 

Poor this long while, despised, to speak the truth. 

1 dared not, do you know, leave home all day. 

For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside; 

But they speak sometimes; T must bear it a . 

Well may they speak! That Francis, that first time 

And that long festal year at Fontainebleau. 

I surely then could sometimes leave the groun , 

Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden look. 

One finger in his beard or twisted curl 
X Over his mouth’s good mark that made the smile. 
■One arm about my shoulder, round my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

,1 painting proudly with his breath on me 
All his court around him, seeing with his 
Such frank French eyes, and ffuch a fire of souls 
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Profuse, my hand kept plying by those hearts, — 
And, best of all, this, this, this face beyond, 

This in the background, waiting on my work. 

To crown tlie issue with a last reward! 

A good time, was it not, my kingly days ? 

And had you not grown restless — but I know — 
Tis done and past; ’twas right, my instinct said; 
Too live the life grew, golden and not grey, 

And Pm the weak-eyed bat no sun should tempt 
Out of the grange whose four walls make his world. 


How could it end in any other way? 

You called me, and I came home to your heart. 

The triumph was to have ended there; then if 
I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost? 

Let my hands frame your face in your hair’s gold, 
You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 

‘'Rafael did this. Andrea painted that — 

The Roman is the better when you pray. 

But still the other’s Virgin was his wife — " 

Men will excuse me. I am glad to judge 
Both pictures in your presence; clearer grows 
My better fortune. I resolve to think. 

For. do you kmow, I.iicrezia, as God lives, 

Said one day Angelo, his very self. 

To Rafael 1 have known it all these years.. 

(When the young man was flaming out his thoughts 
Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 

Too lifted up his heart because of it) 

“Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub 
Goes up and down our Florence, none cares how. 
Who, were he set to plan and execute 
As you are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 

' Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours !*■ 

To Rafael’s! — And indeed the arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare — yet, only you to see. 


4 
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Give the chalk here — quick, thus the line should go! 

Ay, but the soul ! he’s Rafael ! rub it out ! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(What he? why, who but Michael Angelo? 

Do you forget already words like those?) 200- 

If really there were such a chance, so lost, — 

Is, whether you’re— not grateful — but more pleased. 

Well, let me think so. And you smile indeed ! 

This hour has been an hour ! Another smile ? 

If you would sit thus by me every night 
I should work better, do you comprehend? 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 

See, it is settled dusk now ; there’s a star ; 

Morello's gone, tlie watch lights show the wall, 

The cue-owls speak the name we call them by. 210^ 

Come from the window, Love, — come in, at last 


Inside the melancholy little house 
We built to be so gay with. God is just. 

King Francis ma)’ forgive me. Oft at nights 
When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick from brick 
Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them with! 

Let us but love each other. Must you eo? 

That cousin here again? he waits outside? 220 

ATust see you — you, and not with me? Those loans? 
More gaming debts to ixiy? you smiled for that? 

Well, let, smiles buy me! have you more to spend? 

VXTiile hand and eye and something of a heart 
Are left me, work’s my ware, and what’s it worth ? 

I’ll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 
The grey remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you call it. and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were T but back in France. 

One picture, j.u 9 t one uiore^the Virgin’s faCe, 230 
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ISiot your’s this time ! I want you at my side 
To hear them — that is, Michael Angelo — 

Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 

Finish the portrait out of hand — there, there, 

And throw him in another thing or two 
If he demur; the whole should prove enough 
To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Reside, 

\Vhat’s better and what’s all I care about, 240 

Get 'you the thirteen scudi for the ruff. 

Love, does tliat please you ? Ah, but what does he, 

The Cousin ! what does he to please you more ? 

I am grown peaceful as old age to-night. 

I regret little, I would change still less. 

Since there my past life lies, why alter it? 

The very wrong to Francis ! — it is true 
1 took his coin, was tempted and complied, 

And built this house and sinned, and all is said. 

My father and my mother died of want. 250 1 

AVell, had I riches of my own? you see 

How one gets rich! Let each one bear his lot. 

They were born poor, lived poor, and poor they died 
And I have laboured somewhat in my time 
And not been paid profusely. Some good son. 

Paint my two hundred pictures — let him try! 

No doubt, there’s something strikes a balance. Yes, 

You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night 
Yhis must suffice me here. What would one have? 

In Heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance — 260 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem * 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed. 

For Leonard, Rafael, Angelo and me * ‘ t 

'To cover — ^the three first without a wife, A j 

Wliile I have mine! So — still they overcome 

because there's still Lucrezia, — as I dioose. 

iAgain the Cbism's whistle ! Go, my Love, f 
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HUMAN LIFE 

What mortal, when he saw. 

Life’s voyage done, his heavenlv Friend, 

Could ever yet dare tell him fearlessly: 

'I have kept uninfring’d my nature's law; 

The inly-written chart thou gavest me 
To guide me, I have steer’d by to the end’? 

Ah ! let us make no claim 

On life’s incognizable sea 

To too exact a steering of our way! 

Let us not fret and fear to miss our aim 
If some fair coast has lured us to make stay. 

Or some friend hail’d us to keep company! 

Aye, we would each fain drive 
At random, and not steer bv rule ! 

Weakness! and worse, weakness besto%x'd in vain 
Winds from our side the unsuiting consort rive, 
We rush by coasts where we had lief remain ; 

Man cannot, though he would, live chance’s fool. 

No! as the foaming swathe 
Of torn-up water, on the main, 

Falls heavily away with long-drawn roar 
On eitlier side the black deep-furrow’d path 
Cut by an onward-labouring vessel’s prore, 

And never touches the ship-side again ; , 

Even so we leave behind. 

As. charter’d by son>e unknown Powers, 

We stem across the sea of life by night. 

The joys which were not for our use design’d. 
The friends to whom we had no natural right, 

' *The homes that were not destined to be ours. 
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COURAGE. 

True, we must tame our rebel will: 

True, we must bow to Nature's law; 

Must bear in silence many an ill : 

^ y 

Must leam to wait, renounce, withdraw. 

Yet now, when boldest wills give place, 

When Fate and Circumstance are strong. 

And in their rush the human race 
Are swept, like Iiuddling sheep, along; 

Those sterner spirits let me prize, 

Who, though the tendence of the whole 
They less than us might recognize. 

Kept, more than tis, their strength of soul. 

Yes, be tlie stvond Cato prais’d! 1 

Not that he took the course to die — 

But that, when ’gainst himself he rais'd 
His ami, he rais’d it dauntlessly. 

And, Byron ! let us dare admire, . ’ 

I f not thy fierce and turbid song. 

Yet that, in anguish, doubt, desire. 

Thy fiery courage still was strong. 

The sun that on thy tossing pain 
Did with such cold derision shine, 

He crush'd thee not with his disdain — 

He had his glow, and thou hadst thine. 

Our bane, disguise it as we may, ‘ : 

Is weakness, is a faltering course. 

Oh that past times could give our day. 

Join'd to its clearness, of their force! 
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SELF-DE PE X DENCE. 

Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
Ik What I am, and what I miglit to be, 

At the vessel s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 

* ^ 

And a look of passionate desire 'i 

^er the sea and to tlie stars I send; 

e who from my childliood up have calm’d me, 

'^alm me, ah, compose me to the end. 


Ah, once more,* I cried, ‘ye Stars, yc Waters, 
On my heart yeur mighty charm renew; 

^ still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

i^eel my sou! becoming vast like you.’ 



From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven. 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way. 

night-air came the answer — 
Wouldst thou be as these arc ? Live as they. 


naflFrighted by the silence round them, ' 
Ondistracted by the sights tliey see, 

^ demand not that the things without tliem 
*cd them love, amusement, sympathy. 

Ai^ with joy the stars perform their shining, 

i ^otig moon-silver’d roll, 

or alone they live, nor pine with noting 
the fever of some differing 

-.bounded by themselves, and unobservant 
n what state God's other works may be, 

^ t eir own tasks all their powers pouring, 
cse attain the mighty life you sec.' 




] 
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0 air-boni Voice! long since, severely clear, 

A cry like thine in my own heart I hear. 

‘Resolve to be tliyself : and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery/ 

THE BURIED LIFE. 

« 

Light flows our war of mocking words, and yet. 
Behold, with tears my eyes are wet. 

1 feel a nameless sadness o'er me roll. 

Yes, yes, we know that we can jest. 

We know, we know that we can smile ; 

But there’s a something in this breast 
To which thy light words liring no rest. 

And thy gay smiles no anodyne. , 

Give me thy hand, and hush awhile. 

And turn those limpid eyes on mine, 

And let me read there, love, thy inmost soul. 

Alas, is even Love too weak 
To unlock the heart, let it speak? 

Are even lovers powerless to reveal ' 

To one another what indeed they feel? 

I knew the mass of men conceal’d 
Their thoughts, for fear that if reveal’d 
They would by other men be met 

With blank indiflFerence, or with blame reprov’d - 
I knew they liv’d and mov’d 

Trick’d in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves — and yet 
The same heart beats in every human breast. 

But we, my love— does a like spell benumb 
Our hearts— our voices?— must we too be dumb? 
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Ah, well for us, if even we, 

Even for a moment, can get free 

Our heart, and have our lips unchain’d : 30* 

For that which seals them hath been deep ordain’d. 

Fate, which foresaw 
How frivolous a baby man would be, 

By what distractions he would be possess’d, 

How he would pour himself in every strife, 

And well-nigh change his own identity ; 

That it might keep from his capricious play 
His genuine self, and force him to obey, 

Even in his own despite, his being’s law. 

Bade through the deep recesses of our breast 
The unregarded River of our Life 
' Pursue with indiscernible flow its way ; 40 

And that we should not see 
The buried stream, and seem to be 
^ Eddying about in blind uncertainty, 

Though dviv.ng on with it eternally. 

But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 

But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to sjjend our fire and restless force 

In tracking out our true, original course; 50 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 

So wild, so deep in us. to know 

W hence our thoughts come and where they go. 

And many a man in his own breast tlicn delves. 

But deep enough, alas, none ever mines ; 

And we have been on many thousand lines, 

And we have shown on each talent and power. 
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But hardly have we, for one little hour. 

Been on our own line, have we been ourselves ; 60 

Hardly had skill to utter one o£ all 

The nameless feelings that course through our breast. 

But they course on for ever unexpress'd. 

And long we try in vain to speak and act 
■Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well — but ’tis not true: 

And then we will no more be rack'd 
With inward striving, and demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power; 70 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call: 

Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn. 

From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land. 

Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 


Only — but this is rare — 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours. 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 80 

Our eyes can in another’s e3*es read clear, 

When our world-deafen'd ear 

Is by the tones of a lov’d voice caress’d, — 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 

And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know. 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow. 

And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 
'The meadows where it glides, the sun. the breeze. 90 
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And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow, Rest, 

An air of coolness plays upon his face. 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 

And then he thinks he knows 
The Hills where his life rose, 

And the Sea where it goes. 


THE FUTURE. 

A wanderer is man from his birth. 

He was bom in a ship 
On the breast of the River of Time. 

Bringing with wonder and joy 
He spreads out his arms to the light, 

Rivets his gaze on the banks of the stream. 

As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been. 
Whether he wakes 

Where the snowy mountainous pass 
Echoing the screams of the eagle.*: 

Hems in its gorges the bed 
Of the new-born clear-flowing stream: 
Whether he first sees light 
Where the river in gleaming rings 
Sluggishly winds through the plain : 

Whether in sound of the swallowing sea: — 
is the world on the banks 
"So is the mind of the man. ‘ 

Vainly docs each as he glides 
Fable and dream * u 

u 
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Of tlie lands which the River of Time 
Had left ere he woke on its breast. 

Or shall reach when his eyes have been clos’d. 
Only die tract where he sails 
He wots of : only the thoughts, 

Rais’d by the objects he passes, are his. 

Winr can see the green Earth any more 
As she was by the sources of Time? 

AVho imagines iier fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the plough? 

WhO' thinks as they thought, 

The tribes who then roam’d on her breast, 

Her vigorous primitive sons? 

What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As l^cbekah read, when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well? 

Who guards in her breast 
As deep, as pellucid a spring 
Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure? 

What Bard, 

At th^ heiglit of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of die world, of the soul, 

With a plainness as near, 

As flashing as Moses felt, 

When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian \yaste? 

Can rise and obey 

The beck of the Spirit like him ? 

Tliis tract which the River of Time 
Now flows through with us, is the Plain. 
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Gone is the calm of its earlier sliore. 

Border’d by cities and hoarse 
V^'ith a thousand cries in its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are contus’d as the cries wliich we hear. 

Changing- and shot as the sights which we see. 

And we sn>- tliat repose has fled 
For ever the course of the River of Time. 

That cities will crowd to its edge 
In a blacker incessanter line; 

That the din will be more on its banks. 

Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead. 

That never will those on its breast 
I an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 

But what was before us we know not, 

And we know not what shall succeed. 

Haply, the River of Time, 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider statelier stream — 

May acquire, if not the calm ' 

Of its early mountainous shore. 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats. 

Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast: 

As the pale Waste widens around him — 
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As the banks fade dimmer away — 

-As the stars come out, and the night-wind 

jBrings up the stream 

iMurmurs and scents of the infinite Sea. 


DOVER BEACH 

The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the Straits ; — on the French coast, the light 
•Gleams, and is gone; the cliffs of England stand. 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 

Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the ebb meets the moon-blanch’d sand. 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

Sophocles long ago ^ 

Heard it on the .^Egean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 
Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 

The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 
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Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let ug be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us Kke a land of dreams. 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

SIVINBURNE. 

THE TRIUMPH OF TIME. 

Before our lives divide for ever. 

While time is with us and hands are free, 
(Time swift to fasten and swift to sever 

Hand from hand, as we stand by the sea) 

I will say no word tliat a man might say 
Whose whole life's love goes down in a day; 

For this could never have been ; and never. 

Though the gods and the years relent, shall 

In the change of years, in the coil of things. 

In the clamour and rumour of life to be. 

We, drinking love at the furthest springs, 

Covered with love as a covering tree, 

We had grown as gods, as the gods above, 

Filled from the heart to the lips with love. 

Held fast In his hands, clothed warm with his wings,. 
O love, my love, had you loved but me! 
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We had stood as the sure stars stand, and moved 
As the moon moves, loving the world; and seen 
Grief collapse as a thing disproved, 

Death consume as a thing unclean. 20 

Twain halves of a perfect heart, made fast, 

Soul to soul while the years fell past ; 

Had }ou loved me once, as you have not loved ; 

Had the chance been with us that has not been. 

The loves and hours of the life of a man, 

They are swift and sad, being born of the sea, 

Hours that rejoice and regret for a span, 

Born with a man's breath, mortal as he; 

Loves that are lost ere they come to birth, 

Weeds of the wave, without fruit upon earth. 30 

I lose what I long for, save what I can, 

My love, my love, and no love for me ! 

There will no man do for your sake, I think. 

What I would have done for the least word said. 

I had wrung life dry for your lips to drink. 

Broken it up for your daily bread: 

Body for body and blood for blood. 

As the flow of the full sea risen to flood 

'I . . rj 

That yearns and trembles before it sink. 

I had given and laid down for you, glad and dead. 40 

'To have died if you cared I should die for you, clung 
To my life if you bade me, played my part 
As it pleased you — these were the thoughts that stung. 
The dreams that smote with a keener dart 
Than shafts of love or arrows of death ; 

% 

These were but as fire is, dust or breath. 

Or poisonous foam on the tender tongue ' 

Of the little snakes that eat my heart. ' H ■ 
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I wish we were dead together to-day, 

Lost sight of, hidden away out of sight, 50 

Clapsed and clothed in the cloven clay, 

Out of the world’s way, out of the light, 

Out of the ages of worldly wcatlier, 

Forgotten of all men altogether. 

As the world’s first dead, taken wholl)- awav, 

Made one with death, filled full of ^le night. 

f 

"^ea, I know this well; were you once sealed mine. 

Mine in the blood’s beat, mine in the breath, 

^lixed into me as honey in wine, * 

Not time that sayeth and gainsayeth, 60 

Nor all strong things had severed us then; 

Not wrath of gods, nor wisdom of men, 

Nor all things earthly, nor all divine, 

Nor joy nor sorrow, nor life nor death. 

f bad grown pure as the dawn and the dew, 

You had grown strong as the sun or the sea. 

But none shall triumph a whole life through; 

For death is one, and the fates are three. 

^ the door of life, by the gate of breath, 

There arc worse things waiting for men than death ; 70 

Death could not sever my soul and you. 

As these have severed your somI from me. 

O all fair, lovers about the world. 

There i.s none of you, none that sliall comfort me. 

My thoughts arc as dead things, wrecked and whirled 
Round and round in a gulf of the sea; 

And jtill, through the s®und and the straining stream, 
Through the coil and chafe, they gleam in a dream. 

The bright fine lips .so cruelly curled, 

And strange swift eyes where the soul sits free. 80 
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I have hidden my soul out of sight, and said 
“Let none take pity upon thee, none 
Comfort thy crying: for lo, thou art dead, , 

Idc still now, safe out of sight of the sun. 
fiave I not built thee a grave, and wrought 
Thy grave clothes on thee of grievous thought, 

With soft spun verses and tears unshed, 

And sweet light visions of things undone? 

“I have given thee garments and balm and myrrhl 

And gold, and beautiful burial things. 90 

But thou, be at peacp now, make no stir: 

Is not thy grave as a royal king's? 

Fret not thyself though the end were sore; 

Sleep, be patient, vck, me no more. 

Sleep; what hast thou to do with her? 

The eyes that weep, with the mouth that sings?'* 

I will go back to the great sweet mother. 

Mother and lover of man, the sea. 

I will go down to her, I and none other. 

Close with her, kiss her and mix her with me ; 100 

Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast ; 

O fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, bom without brother, 

Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 

O fair green-girdled mother of mine. 

Sea that art clothed with the sun and the rain 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine. 

Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 

Save me and hide me with all thy waves. 

Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, ' UO 

Those pure cold populous graves of thine 

Wrought wddiout hand in a world widiout stain. 
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I shall sleep, and move with tlie moving ships, 
Change as the winds change, veer in the tide; 
My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips, 

I shall rise with thy rising, with thee subside; 
Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were, 

Filled full with life to the eyes and hair, 

As a rose is fulfilled to the roseleaf tips 

With splendid summer and perfume and pride. 



This woven raiment of nights and days, 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me. 
Naked and glad would I walk in tliy ways, 

Alive and aware of thy ways and thee ; 

Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 

A Clothed with the green and crowned with the foam, 
A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 

^ A vein in the heart of the streams of the sea. 


Fair motlaer, fed with the lives of men, 

Thou art subtle and cruel of heart, men say. 

Thou hast taken and shall not render again ; 

Thou art full of the dead, and cold as they. 
But death is the worst that comes of thee ; 

Thou art fed wfth our dead, O mother, O sea, 
But when hast thou fed on our hearts? or when, 
Ha\nng given us love, hast thou taken away? 
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O tender-hearted, O perfect lover. 

4 Thy lips are bitter, and sweet thine heart. 

The hopes that hurt and the dreams that hover, 
Sliall they not vanish away and apart? 

But thou, thou art sure, thou art older than earth ; 
Thou art strong for death and fruitful of birth; 
Thy deptlis conceal and thy gulfs discover; 

From the first thou wert; in the end thou art. 
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I shall never be friends again with roses; 

I shall loathe sweet tunes, where a note grown strong 
Relents and recoils and climbs and closes. ^ 

As a wave of the sea turned back by song. 

There are sounds where the soul’s delight takes fire, 

Face to face with its own desire; ]50 

A delight that rebels, a desire that reposes; 

I shall hate sweet music my whole life long. 

The pulse of war and passion of wonder, ' 

The hea\'eus that murmur, the sounds that shine. 

The stars that sing and the loves that thunder, 

The music burning at heart like wine. 

An armed archangel whose hands raise up 

All senses mixed in the spirit's cup 

Till flesh and spirit are molten in sunder — 

Tliese things are over, and no more mine. ‘ 160 

I shall go my ways, tread out my measure, 

my daily breath 

With fugitive things not good to treasure. 

Do as the world doth, say as it saith; 

But if we had loved each other — O sweet. 

Had you felt, lying under the palms of your feet 
The heart of my heart, beating harder with pleasure 
To feel you tread it to dust and death — 

-Ah, had I not taken my life up and given 

All that life gives and the years let go, 170 

The wine Jhid honey, the balm and leaven, 

The dreams reared high and the hopes brought low? 
Come life, come deith, not a word be said; 

Should I lose you- living, and vex you dead? 

I never shall tell you on earth; and in heaven. 

If I cry to you then, will you hear or know? 
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A LEAVE TAKING. 


Let us go hence, my songs : she will not hear. 

.'Let us go hence together without fear ; 

Keep silence now for singing time is over, 

And over all old things and all things dear. 

She loves not you nor me as all we love her. 

Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 

She would not hear. 

Let us rise up and part; she will not know. 

Let us go seaward as the great winds go, 

Full of blown sand and foam; what help is here? 
There is no help, all these things are so, 

And all the world is hitter as a tear. 

And how these things are, though ye strove to show, 

She would not know. 

t 

% 

Let us go home and hence ; she will not weep. 

We gave love many dreams and days to keep. 

Flowers without scent and fruits that would not grow, 
Saying ‘If thou wilt, thrust tlie sickle and reap. 

All is reaped now ; no grass is left to mow , 

And we that sowed, though all we fell on sleep. 

She would not weep. 

Let us go hence and rest; she will not love. 

She shall not hear us if we sing hereof, 

Nor see love’s ways, how sore they are and steep. 
Come hence, let he, lie still; it is enough. 

Love is a liarren sea, bitter and deep; 

And though she saw all heaven in flow'er above. 

She would not love. 
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Let us give up, go down ; she will not care. 

Though all the stars made gold of all the air, 

And the sea moving saw before it move 
Om moon flower making all the foam flowers fair; 

1 hough all those waves went over us and drove 
Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair. 

She would not care. 

Let us go hence, go hence ; she will not see. 

Sing all once more together; surely she. 

She too, remembering days and words that were. 

Will turn a little toward us. sighing ; but we. 

We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been 
there. 

Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me. 

She would not see. 

A MATCH. 

If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerful closes. 

Green pleasure or grey grief ; 

If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf. < 

If I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tun:. v. 

With double sound and single » ■ 

Delight our lips would mingle, * 

With kisses glad as birds are \ ' 

That get sweet rain at noon : 

If I were what the words are, • • 

And love were like tlie tune, " 

ft Vi- 
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If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We*d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruiftul breath; 
If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to joy, 

We’d play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy ; 

If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy. 

If you were April’s lady. 

And I were lord in May, 

\Ve’d tlirow with leaves for hours, 
And draw for days with flowers. 
Till day like night were shady 

And night were bright like day 
If you were April’s lady. 

And I were lord in May. 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain, 

We’d hunt down love together, 

Pluck out his flying feather, 

And teach his feet a measure, 

And find his mouth a rein: 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain. 
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CHORUS. 

* 

From Atalajifa in Calydon. 

4 

% 4 

Wiien the hounds of spring- are on winter s traces. 

The- mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For tlie Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light, lO 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 

With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 

Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 

Where shall we find her, how sliall we sing to her. 

Fold our hands round her knees, and ding? 

O that man's heart were as fire and could spring to her. 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 20 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen ding to her, 

And the south-west wind, and the west wind sing. 

For winter's rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins r 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night tliat wins; 
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And time remembered is grief forgotten, 

And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 

And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young vear flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire. 

And the oat is heard above the lyre. 

And the iiooied heel of a satyr crushes 

The chestnut husk at the chestnut root. 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night. 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid. 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Mc'enad and the Bassarid; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls w'ith the Bacchanal’s hair 

Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild \ine slipping down leaves bare 

Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried i\'y catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 
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T, S. ELIOT. ) 

THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK. 

-Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a tabic ; 

Let us go, through certain half deserted streets. 

The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one night cheap hotels 

And sawdust restaurants witli oyster shells; 

-Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
‘^Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question 1( 

Oh, do not ask, ‘What is it?' 

Let us go and make our visit 

* 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening. 
Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

■Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 2C 

-And seeing that it was a soft October night. 

Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

And indeed there will be time 

For the -yellow smoke that slides along the street 
Rubbing its back upon the window-panes; 

There will be time, there will be time 

To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet; 

There will be time to murder and create, * 

And time for all the works and days of hands 

That hft and drop a question on your plate; ^ y 30 
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Time for you and time for me» , 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, ^ ■ 

Before the taking of a toast and tea. 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

And indeed there will be time 
To wonder, ‘Do I dare?’ and, ‘Do I dare?’ 

And time for all the works and days of hands 

With a bald spot in the middle of my liair — * 

(They will say: ‘How his hair is growing thin!’) 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to the chm, 
My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a simple pin- 
(They will say : ‘But how his arms and legs arc thin I’) 
Do I dare 

Disturb the universe? 

In a minute there is time 

For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse. 
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For I have known them all already, known them all— 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 

I have measured out my life wth coffee spoons; 

I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Feneath the music from a farther room. 

So how should I presume? 

And I have known the eyes already, known them all- 
The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase. 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 
When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall. 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt ends of my days and ways? 
And how should I presume? 

And I have known the arms already, known them all 
Arms that are bracelcted and white and bare 

4 
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(But in the lamplight, downed with light brown hair) < 
Is it perfume from a dress 
That makes me so digress? 

Arms that He along a table, or wrap about a shawl. 


I And should I then presume? 

And how should I begin ? 70 

^ Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
^ And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
^ Of lonely men in shirt sleeves, leaning out of windows? 





I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so peacefully! 
Smoothed by long fingers. 

Asleep tired or it malingers. 

Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me. 

Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed. 
Though I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) 
brought in upon a platter, 

I am no prophet — and here's no great matter ; 

Ihave seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, and 

snickeTr 


And in short, I ’was afraid. 


And would it have been worth it, after all. 

After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, 

Among tlie porcelain, among some talk of you and me* 
Would it have been worth while, 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile. 

To have squeezed the universe into a ball 
To roll it toward some overwhelming question# 
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Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you all — 

If one, settling a pillow by her head, 

^Should say: That is not what I meant at all. 

That is not it, at all/ 100 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 

W^ould it have been worth while, 

After the sunsets and the dooryards and the sprinkled 

streets, 

After the novels, after the teacups, after the skirts that trail 

along the floor — 

And this, and so much more? — 

It is impossible to say just what I mean! 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a 

screen i 

^ Would it have bee^ worth while 
^ If one, settling a pillow or throwing of! a shawl, 

And turning toward the window, should say: 110 

¥ 

‘That is not it at all, 

That is not what I meant- at all.’ 

No I I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be ; 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 

^ Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use. 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a hit obtuse; 

« At times, indeed, almost ridiculous 120 

Almost, at times, the Fool. 

I grow old I grow old 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I jxirt my hair behind? Do I dare to cat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
_1 haye_jTea^Ah^ ^termaids singing, each to each. 
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1 do not think that they will sing to me. 

I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 

V 

We have lingered in the cliarabers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us and we drown. 


N 
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SIDNEY KEYES. 

PROSPERO. 
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This is no man : a disembodiL'd mind. 

Spinning in its own orbit like the earth; 

A voice grown old with words and dreamV'rapt 
In its own cadences — as one might say, 

A little tired of always speaking truth. 

He knows all secrets of the earth and air 

And of mcn*s hearts. There is no more surprise 

For him in anything nor can he hate 

For long, e'en those who overthrew his rule 

Temporal — for so powerful is his heart 

That worldlv things before it pale. Who cares 

What fate may come to kings or dulses, when graves 

Ope at his words and ghosts do pay him homage? 

When spirits hasten on the eager winds 

To do his bidding, and the elements 

Wait his command? Oh, he might be a God 

If he but chose; his voice peals out 

In the dread thunder; his all-powerful sword 

The keen blue lightning ; his eye the moon ; 

The winds his messengers, the very sea 
PTis counsellor, which mutters all day long 
Words of great meaning, understood by none 
But Prospero. He should be a God ! 

Yet he is not. He loves, and through his soul 
Spreads a great tenderness for all alive : 

For men and Ixrasts; for gentle Ariel; 

For clouds and flowers, all beauty of the earth. 

He pities the cold moon, because she weeps 
All night, upon a world which has no need 
Of tears, for it is beautiful. Its griefs, 
Qoud-shadows fleeing swiftly o*er a wood 
In springtime. He is far too wise to weep 


10 
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For fallen blossoms, or for youth that's gone. 

He knows the spring must always come again 
F’en though the sap is withered for a space 
Within the bole ; and that the stream flows on 
Beneath its icy mantle. So, he smiles, 

For all that’s past must soon return again — 

That is tlie law. Life’s but a summer gnat 
whiling away its plaintive hour in play. 

But immortality’s a frozen flower. 

He walks the soaring night among the stars, 

Which throng about him. children who would hear 
Some trifliii)^ tale of how on earth true love 
Came to fruition; how an old man died 
And yet was born again, for sweeter sleep. 

Such tales he loves to tell. Though his clear e}'e 
Could outstare Death, and make him powerless, 

'Tis not his will to do so. Death, to him 
No spectre, is a fellow sorcerer. 

His only rival. Why should Prosper fear 
A colleague in his Art? When those two meet. 
The}" will ^'arn on for hours of charms ’and spells, 
Discuss the properties of mandrake-root. 

And argue whether wolf’s bane or hemlock 
Is better sleeping potion. Death, at last. 

Drowsy, a little bored with Prosper’s talk, 

4 

Will doze away, wrapt in that droning voice. 

So they will watch, those two, till all the stars 
Fall from the sky; till even time is done, 

And on them creeps eternity, a sea 
Of quietness, while they dream on in peace. 
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F.DMUNO SPENSER (1552-1599) 

Edniunc! Spenser was liOMi in Londun about 1557 = , 
ca.ed at I'e.nbroke Hall, Cambridge, (j,, leaving ,l t 

m 17-6 he is thought to have resided in the North of e!' 
he unsuccersiully wooed a ladv whom Iw • I i , ^ "here 

oi Ro^linde in his Shephered’s Calendar. ^ml.INhed '"^^' 57 '"' T," 
poem Is dedicated to liis (nend Sir Philip Sidnev In KR/ q 

, 1 . c!: “,*”7'; 

grant of land Lounty Cork, Ireland, wl^rre accordingly he .i.xed 

lishrf'i,rT590 witl/'^‘de^^''‘'‘'''' hub- 

married Tl . u- . 'lueer k.lizabetli. In 15'U lw 

m^ned. The courtship ts celebrated by him in eighty-ei'dit sonne- 

“ Octobr”sr in,; rebe,,.:; 

h oken b> these misfortunes and died tlw following January 159'- 
He -s .merred in Westminster ..vbbev, where a mmLnent m Inm 
«as afterw.ar.ls erected by the celebrated Anne, Countess of Dors-t 

intriratf. 1 II i • . ' Hielociy, iloneyed, dreamy, 

i^itricate, lulls iho mind tu sIccd like •. sr-.ii , i ^ 

T-Ua. « •'‘'-’-i't iiKc «i .■jjK.-ll Woven by a ^turcerc: 

sa^s ah'" M “'r "awareness." ■•S.Knser'.s eE^-cri " 

.0 let thein accumulate. I like things to be said with precision and 
coiKiscly as possible." Huxley U.crelure relegates .Spe...v:r-. 
poe ry to the mass of w'lsh fulfilling intoxicatit.iis and aflirms h;- 
own^ (and his age’s) preference for poetry that passes judgment on 
mans actual experience-poetry that doth buckle and l>.w the m-n.l 
to the^ture of things. “The csse^e of poetr.- with us i„ this a,e 
of surk and unlovely actua^tics is a stark directness without a 
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these were: — * 

1. Platonic idealism. 

2. Mediaeval chivalry coloured and heij;hted by the proven- 
cal poetry of the Troubadours and later of Petrarch. Courtly love 
Y disciplined by Oiristian mysticism. 

Tliat the Elizabethan age was interested in love as a vitalizing 
j influence was due most of all to tlie belief in the educative value of 
the passion. Never before or since liasThc world been so interested 
^ in love in this manner, and never perhaps ha\e individuals bent their 
j efforts more seriously towards complete development. For this 
reason alone a study of the love poetr> of Elizabethan England is 
^ an illuminating experience. Interc.st in love became highly con- 
ventional, but tJien as now love touched the spring that opens to the 
poet new worlds of ideas, emotion, expression. The more intense 
( the experience, the more idealized and significant his song. Hence 
the need of going back as near as possible to the source of these 
conventions, from Plato down to the middle Ages, from the Pro- 
vencal poets tc .Dante, then to Petrarch, and finally to the 
Elizabethans who brought these ideas and fancies and beliefs ta 
lyrical perfection. 

Here is a summary of Platonic ideas in Elizabethan poets 

1. Plato declares tliat at one stage the lover will see that the- 
beauty of ihe mind surpasses the beauty of outward form, and at 
the next stage he sees that the beauty of mind is more honourable 
than beauty of outward form (symposium). 

2. Plato taught that love was a desire of birth in beauty 
absolute, the ultimate principle of all bcaufy (Symposium). 

3. The Platonic idea of absolute beauty is that the good, the 
beautiful, and the true are but different phases of one reality. 

4. The outlet for the passion of love is afforded only by that 
heavenly love which is the love of man for the unseen realities of 
the spiritual world. 

5. Heavenly love, whetlier from a desire to see wisdom in her 
beauty, or to rise from a love of earth to the intelligible world, by 
finding inspiration in the love of the rational as in love of a woman 

. (the passion conquered) is a contemplative love, less perishing than 
! any other love on earth. The inspiration for this love might also 
.^1 be a man. 
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Plato :n till Pha^drus says that wisdom is the most lovely 
01 all ma I's ideas, id were there an image of wisdom, she would 
he transporting. 

k 7. In the PliJcdni". Plato em^ha^ize> the feeling of reverence 

with which the lover gazes upon the beauty of the lieloved, seeing 
in it the idea of pure beauty which his soul has beheld in its prenatal 
existence. He whose initiation is re'^ent hut who has seen many 
glories in the other world, is amazed at the godlike form of any 
divine beauty in this world and is overcame with a shivering awe 
as he looks up into the face of liis l>c1i.o\d and reverences him. 

The characteristics of chivalric courtly Li»ve exemplified in the 
poetry of the Troubadours fPiid of ihc eleventh century in Pro- 
venct) ) were: 

Humility. Gnirtesy. Adultery, and the Religion of T.ove. There 
was a service of love as there was a service of vassalage, and the 
^ lover stood to his lady in a position iunilcguus to that of the vassal 

to his overlord, lie attained this position only by stages; there 
were four stages in love; the first was that of aspirant, the second 
that of suppliant, the third that of recognised suitor and the fourth 
^ that of accepted lover. 

This attitude to love has been described as “a feudalisation of 
love." The lover is always abject. He is the lady’s 'man.' 
Obedience to her lightest wish is his chief virtue. 

The Greek and tlie Chivalric ideals met in Italy. Ttal/s reli- 
gion at least was deeply penetrated with intellectual ideas. She gave 
to the Provencal love conventions a new touch of mystical philosophy. 
And so Dante, conducted by Beatrice into the circle of tbe celestial 
Rose, proclaims tJie same creed as Plato when he asserts that the 
love of a single ijerson, leading tlie soul upon its way to truth, 
becomes the means by which man may ascend to the contemplation 
of tlie divine one in its eternal aspects. Adultery is discarded, in 
^ favour of marriage. 

Petrarch humanized the love theme and brought it down to 
eartli. He objected to Dante’s mysticism because it was too scientific 
for his artistic nature. Nevertheless, he did not hesitate to borrow 
hints and motifs from the great Florentine by which he did much to 
exalt liis own portrayal of love. Thus was Dante’s aim to purify 
tlie passion carried on by Petravdi wliose poems are about half 

way between Dante's love poetry and U»t of tiie Provencal poeta. 
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He would make the object of his love somewhat like Beatrice, but 
he would keep her human.. His lady is human with the incon- 
sistencies of an individual. Then too, he makes use of conceits in a 
manner peculiar to himself. By an ovci subtlety in introspection and 
by a minute analysis of the sentiments of the heart, Petrarch gives to 
the Provencal matters of phrase and form, an f. dian ifeinper of 
spirit distinguished by a deep 


Petrarch’s followers made the mi tuis the real object of their 
A poetry. Many Elizabethan Sonneteers, either through misunder- 
Is standing of the Platonic teaching interwoven with Petrarchism, or 
F through the Renaissance use of Petrarchism as an excuse for lust, 
or through a combination of smatterings from both, had spent their 
poetic energy on portrayal of the deliglits of lust under the guise- 
^ of praising physical beauty. Spenser sct out to purify Petrarchism 
of Uiese earthly accretions. He would present it as the desire to 
^ enjoy beauty, as in its best spiritual leaching. Such Petrarch had 
meant it to be, he reasoned. But unlike Petrarch, Spenser believed 
love of body and love of soul were not antithetical. That was tns 
• thesis. Instead of depicting the old, old conflict between flesh a. id 
< spirit, Spenser’s aim was to reconcile them. In the EpithaLmion 
we find a union of the luscious and the austere. This poem is the 
greatest spousal hymn in the English language. It has frequently 
been classified as Spenser’s highest achievement and no one can 
deny its fine lyrical rapture. The classical allusions and the sug- 
gestion of Greek form dp not detract from the loftiness of its 
tone; in this hymn Spenser probably comes nearest to the quality of 
sublimity. The Epithalamion is addressed to Elizabeth Boyle 
tvliom Spenser married on June U, after a prolonged court- 
ship. . * 

\ 

PROTHALAMION 


The Prothalamion was written to celebrate the double marriage 
of the Ladies Elizabeth and Katherine Somerset, daughters of the 
Earl of Worcester, to Masters Henry Guildford and William Peter. 
The marriage took place at Essex House in 1596. 

4. Titan's- the Sun’s. 

12. Rutty : Rooty. 
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43. 

95. 

100 . 

106. 

121. 

132. 

137. 

145. 

173. 


Leda: a.niortiil woman whom jupiter visited in the torm 
ot a swan. 

Couplement: Marriage. 

Assoil '■ Remove. 


Redound : OverHow. . ’ 'f ^ • 

Shend: Shone. Ci ^ f 

Those bric.ky ton'Crs: The Inner and Middle Temples. 
A slatA-y pla. e : Leicester Mouse. 


A nublc peer: Robert Uevereu.K, Karl of Essex. 
The 'J'zetns of Joi'c% Castor and PoUilk. 


THK AMORE'lTf. 

Spenser married Elizabeth Doyle on June 11. 1594. To lur lit. 
addre.ssed his sonnet sequence entitled the Amoretti. It consists of 
eighty-eight sonnets. These arc tor the most part the conventional 
tributes to a lady, but they also contain in a very ctMuenient form 
the gist of his Platonic philosophy. The metrical form is neither 
Petrarclian nor Shakespearean; like the English sonnet, the fourteen 
lines are divided into three quatrains am! a concluding couplet, but 
Spenser has linked his quatrains much after the manner of the 
Spenserian stanza links, so that the metrical elTect is distinctly 
individual. 


JOHN MlLTON-i ioi.v-1674> 

JWui Milton, the son of Ji-hn Milton Scrivener, London, was 
born in the Metropolis, December 9, lOO.', and died there November 
8, 1674. Mis father had him carefully educated and at the age of 
seventeen he entered Christ's Ct-llege, Cambridge, whtre he resifled 
for seven years, took his B.A. and kf.A. degrees am! excelled in 
I^atin verse and Kngii^h composition. It had been intended by his 
pai'Ciits that he should enter the church but their ,.uritanical beliefs 
and his own scruples regarding the oatlis (‘ecided otherwise. During 
this period were written: On the Death of a Fair Infant (1625-26) ; 
On tlic Moniing of Christ’s Nativity (162*)); On Shakespeare 
(1630); On arriving at the age of twenty-three (1631) and the 
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5 ity be went to reside witli his father, who had retired to Horton in 
Buckinghamshire, and here he remained for the following six years. 
In this leisured retreat he studied Oassical literature, Philosophy, 
Mathematics and Music. To this period belong his Latin hexa- 
meters Adpatrem: the fragment called Arcades; L’Allegro andl! 
Penseroso: the beautiful Monody of Lycidas. occasioned by the 
deatli of his college friend Edward King; and the Pastoral masque 
of CoTTiUS. In 1637 on the death of his mother he made a conti- 
nental iourncy in which he visited Paris, (where he was introduced 
to Grotius), Florence (where he met Galileo,), Rome and Naples. 
.-\fter remaining abroad for fifteen months he returned to England. 
His Italian sonnets and some oUier pieces were written during this 
journey. The heme at Horton having been broken up, Milton settled 
in the Metropolis, and undertook the education of his two nephews, 
tlie sons of his sister, and to these betimes, were added the sons of a 
few personal friends wlio boarded or received daily lessons at his 
iioiise. while settled here his Paradiscl^ost was partially sketched 
out, but the immediate fruits of his peK were (1641-42) vigorous 
polemical treaties entitled of Reformation touching Church discipline 
in England, The Reason of Church Government, etc., etc. 

In the summer of 1642 Milton married Mary Powell, the 
daughter of a royalist family. Divided from her kins-folk by 
politics, he was also dissimilar to his wHc in age — she being little 
more than seventeen while he was thirty-five. Moreover, she found 
his habits austere and his house dull, with the result that she 
returned to her father about a month after marriage Milton quickly 
made bis private trouble a plea for public protest against the mar- 
riage laws in his pamphlets on the Doctrine of Divorcee, the Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer, etc In the end, however, his wife returned 
in 1645, bore him three daughters and continued to live with him 
until her death in 1653. Besides his pamphleteering he was at this 
time occupied in publishing the first edirion of his Minor Poems in 
I^tin and English (1645), with no apparent recognition of his 
claims as a poet. In connection with his divorce pamphlet he was 
prosecuted by the StationePs Ompany for having published them 
^v^thout licence or registration. His answer to this was the famous 
Areopagitica, a speech for the liberty of unlicenced printing whidi 
he addressed to the Parliament of England. When in 1649 Qiarles I 
was executed and a republic established, Milton avowed his '' 
adherence to it in his pamphlet, Tenure of Kings and. Magistrates, 
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and >vas appointed foreign (Latin) Secretary to tlie Common 
wealth. In 1652 he became totally blii'd. Nevertheless he conti- 
nued Latin secretary with the assistance of Andrew Marvell, and 
dictated some of Cromwell's most important despatches. Upon the 
death of the latter and in the confusion wliich resulted, Milton in 
1659 wrote his Ready and Easy ILoy lo Establish a Free Ctonitiion 
ll ealth. But when Charles II was icstored a few months later, 
the blind |K)litician remained in hidin:^, bis books were burned by 
the common hangman, and he himself narrowly escaped tlie scaffold. 
He had married a second wife in 16.'6, who fifteen month.s after 
had died ii. childbirth; in 1663 he married a third time and began 
the wTiting of I'aradise Lost. Thi> was published in 1667, the 
publisher agreeing to pay the author £5 down and a further £5 after 
the sale of each edition of 1300 copie,>. In 1670 Uiere appeared his 
History o} Erifaiti to ilic Norman Cjni;ucst. and in the following 
year Furadisc Regained and i'omjon Agvuistes. 

Only less than Shakespeare's and niore tlian eitlier Chaucer’s 
ur Spensers, Milton’s reputation has been a gauge of the state of 
critical opinon in England. Not the least remarkable fact which 
tlie history of twaitietfi century' criticism w’ill have to record is 
the attack on the idol proceeding fi om vaiious sources not otherwise 
noticeably friendly to each other. Fo'tunately for tlie spectacle we 
are likely to present to succeeding genctalioiis, it will also have to 
record a vigorous movement of protest, of which Grierson, Logan 
Pears^l Smith. Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis, furnish the chief 
evidence to date. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot, as tlie critical world now knows, maintains 
that English poetry suffered injuries in the .seventeenth century from 
which it has never yet recovered. Miilon aiul Drydcr, the tw'o 
great geniuses of the period, “performed certain poetic functions 
so magnificently well that tiie magnitude of the effect concealed the 
absence of others.” Together, though in different ways, they 
dominated the succeeding age. Uryden’s influence was on the 
whole beneficial, but Milton as the potent master of the artificial 
style, corrupted poetry and is more or less responsible for its 
retrogression. Against tlie progres.^ of 'blank verse b^pin by 
Marlowe, he erected a Chinese wall. The language became more 
refined but less e;cprcssivc. Thus the verse of Tennyson is really 
cruder than that of the Jacobean drainati.sts, successors of the 
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Elizabethans, and of the metaphysirul poets. The hope of the 
moderns is to return in tlieir stylistic tradition to this uncorrupted 
age, 

These ideas, progressively set forih by Eliot in his essays on 
Marlowe in 1918, on the metaphysical poets in 1921, and on Dryden 
in 1922, have become a chief theme of recent iMilton criticism. 
They are parroted by a whole school of contemporary writers. 
“Milton” says Bonamy Dobrce “made the language stiff and tor- 
tuous, unusable in that form by other poets”. “The predominance 
of Milton” continues Leavis, “from Thompson through Gray, Cowper" 
and Akenside to • Wordsworth, and although allied with Spenser, 
through Keats and-Tennyson, must receive enough attention to brinb 
out the significance of what we have witnessed in our time; the 
reconstitution of tlie English poetic tradition by reopening con:- 
munication with the seventeenth century of Donne, Middleton, 
Tourneur and so on. Milton’s dislodgmcnt in the past decade after 
his two centuries of predominance was effected with remarkably 
Mttle fuss.” Eliot himself has amplified his view of Milton in an 
essay of 1935 which is wholly devoted to the subject Here at 
last the truth is out. The third among the sons of light was a 
great but a very defective poet. His gifts were naturally aural; 
his sensuousness (in other respects) was early withered by book 
learning; blindness, by shutting him off from visual impressions 
made him concentrate still further on auditory effects. Hence tlie 
vagueness of his imagery. Unlike Shakespeare, he gives no feeling 
of being i« a particular place at a particular time. He does not 
infuse new life into a word. His language is, to use the term witii- 
out disparagement, artificial and conventional; “it is not unfair to 
call it dead.” What is true of' epithet and phrase is true also of his 
involved syntax. Its complication is not due to any demand of 
sense but solely to the demand of verbal music. The result is 
rhetoric. A dislocation has taken place so that the inner meaning is 
separated from the surface. Milton's verse needs to be read in 
two different ways : first solely for tiic sound ; second, for the 
sense. For the pleasure of the ear, which is all Milton pffers that 
is specially poetic, the meaning is unnecessary, except in so far as 
certain keywords indicate the emotional tone of a passage. This 
is not true of Shakespeare or Dante. They will bear innumerable 
readings but progress in appreciating them means progress in all 
the elements of appreciation, whereas progress ia appredatiag 
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leads nowhere outside the nia^es of sound. The rest would 
he a matter #f separate study which might be interesting but has 
nothing to do with i>oetry. 


So much for the Eliot theory in its balder features. The criiica; 
technicalities attending it are expressed in language which is to 
say the least surprising. Never has the nde of Milton’s weaknesses, 
and of the poetic maladies of after times sounded so much like ?. 
clinical report. He suffered from a d)ssociaiion of sensibility, 
complicated by a hypertrophy of the auditory imagination. Dis- 
^uciation of sensibility is apparently a j.’nenotnenun of nielaboli-'ni. 


“The Elizal)ethans” says Kliot “i>ossesscd a mechanism ui sen>i- 
bility wliich could devour almost any type of experience.’ Miltons 
mechanism could devour almost nothing, l.ike the miserable sheep 
in Lycidas, he was swollen with wind and the rank mist he drew. 


The disease was unfortunately contagious and the more dangerous 
for being hidden. Milton walked abroad spreading dis^ociatiun to 
I generations. The natural forcc.s of organic health in a few strong 
natures battled valiantly against him but in vain. Keats died trying 
to throw him ofi in the second Hyperion. Others lived on to l»e a 


nil' ace. 

The .absurdity of some of Eliot’s lingo has not prevented sudi 
eminent Miltonic Scholars as Sir Herbert Grierson, Qiarlcs 
Williams, E. M. W. Tillyard and C. S. Lewis from taking his ideas 
seriously, and they are I believe right in doing so. It is so small 
matter that the leading artists and essayists of the present should 
worry about a venerable classic, commingling hoary truth and 
hoary error in fresh and interesting ways. Their agitations serve 
to direct attention to essential problems and to create a new raison 
d'etre for the factual and interpretative studies they so blitliely 
ignore. The lines of direct defence are for the most part simple. 
Grierson is suspicious of any estimate of a poet based on his influ- 
ence on others and declares it idle to pass judgment oil a poet's 
diction without attention to the purpose whicli he had in view. •He 
thinks tliat Eliot’s dislike of Milton^ style really flows from a 
dislike of the spirit and tone of Milton s poem. Absence of com- 
plexity and pressure of feeling in Milton he categorically denies. 
The predominance of auditory iropre.ssion« in Milton's verse does 
not exclude the use of other senses. Charles Williams’ remarks 
(English poems of John Milton) are more detailed. The modern 
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attack on Milton, he observes, usually centres on one or more of the 
following points; tliat he was a bad man, and specifically' a proud, of 
the dcvirs party in a word; that his verse is ‘hard, sonorous and 
insensitive,' in very deed the “organ voice” so long praised; that his ^ 
subject matter is ‘ remote and uninte»^cting, a monument to dead * 
ideas ;” that egoistical and inhuman, he was devoid of insight and 
incapable of drama. But these are the very points that the ‘academic 
chairs” Iiad conceded before the attack began. And says Mr. 
Williams, they are not true. 

Granted, he continues in effect, tlial Milton was proud, where 
is the evidence that he approved of pride, his own or another’s? 

Wily may he not, like other men, and other poets, have sinned and 
repented? If he is supposed to speak in Satan's “to be weak is 
miserable, doing or suflFering,” Why not a'so in Adam’s “Henceforth 
I learn that to obey is best?” In writing of Milton's humanity, 

Mr. Williams is on equally sure ground. After obsen-ing how the 
last lines of Paradise Lost, sealing the reunion of Adam and Eve 
in penitence and love — ^ 

“They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow Through * 
Eden took their solitary way — ” 

echo tlie account of their parting, and thus resume all the woe ^ 
that had flowed therefrom. 


“So saying from the husband’s hand her hand soft she with- 


drew,” 

he proceeds : ‘ There are no linked lovers in our streets who arc 

not more beautiful and more unfortunate because of those last lines ; 
no reunion of sucli a kind that is not more sad and more full of hope. 
And then it is said that Milton is inhuman. The whole of our visi- 
bility, metaphysical, psychological, actual, has been increased by him.” 
Indeed we may remark, the majestic niov^ment of the poem directed 
towards this movement is from superhuman to human. And ideas 
tliat are capable of being thus humanized arc not dead, ideas not 
irrelft'ant to the modem mind, if the modern mind had the wit to 
comprehend them It is not the “org.:ii voice” that sounds in these 
lines, but something altogether' mole human and appealing, just as 
ai*e the notes of the tender, the modest and the diffident, which are 
not confined to the Minor poems. 

In discussing Milton’s Latinity and the complicatious of bis 
syntax, Tiliyard >attempts really to come to grips with Eliot on the 
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essential character of Milton’s poetic svyle. No subject is more 
difficult, and I confess that I do not find Tillyard’s treatment 
wholly satisfactory. The best of what he says is suggested by 
William Elmpson’s eassay entitled ‘Bentley and Milton” (In Soau- 
Versions of Pacioral), which to ray m«nd comes nearer to im-ali- 
dating Eliot’s criticism than an)rthing that has l^en written directly 
against it. The (|uestion, says Empson. : not one of mere manner 
nf expression, of (^iscious artistry or It involves ratlicr the 

highly individual processes of MiltouV total poetic personality, 
“The point about the merit of the sound is best brought out by the 
appeal to the meaning.”^ The critic.s d*‘ not approve of Milton’s 
method when he uses a .secret pun. ; 

^The birds their quire apply, aire.s, verifil aires Breathing the 
smell of field and grove Attune the trembling leaves.” Bentley says 
that "air” has no plural number in Greek, Latin, or English, where 
airs signifies tiii;e.‘;. But the airs, say'i Kmp.son "attune the leaves 
becau'^e the ,'.ir it.'^eli is as enlivening as a tune: the trees and wild 
flowers that are smelt on the air match, as if tlicy caused, as if they 
were caused by the birds and Icave.s liiat arc bear<l on the air ; 
nature because of a pun becomes a single organism” It may be 
that Empson is almojit too adept in searching out subtilities in the 
texture of Milton’.s verse, and one shudders to think of what may be 
the result if he should find himself templed to invade the subject at 
length, armed with the seven types of ambiguity which he has dis- 
tinguished in English poetry generally. Nevertheless, he breaks 
ground for a iiiodern and illuminatinp study. He is free from tlie 
fallacious <listinction between poetic style and poetic substance. He 
rpcognizcs the complexity of Milton’s feeling as something cor- 
responding to, aiid causing the complexity of his art. and he has at 
least a decent respect for the objective historical approach. 

The same is true of C. S. Lewis’ re-examination of Paradi.st 
Lost. His discussion moves us towards a sounder understanding of 
Milton’s poetic purposes and of his psychology as an artist. It 
more profitable if less exciting, even to the pure connoisseur of 
p^jclry, than the glib and pretentious theorizings of Mr. Eliot. At 
the end of his Preface to Paradise Lost. Mr. Lewis briefly con- 
siders Uic motives of those who in our day have attacked Milton's 
merrtory and have derived advantage from Mr. Eliot’s leadership in 
the onslaught. With Mr. Eliot’s own motives (which, however 
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!nudable, s^em to us irrelevant to the art and function of a critic) 
he is not unsympathetic. Blit he utters a solemn warning : 

“Tlie round table is pressed between the upper Millstone 
(GalahacH and the nether (Mordred). If Mr. Eliot disdains the 
eagle': and trumpets of epic poetry because the fashion of this world 
passes away, I honour him. But if he goes on to draw the con- 
clusion that all poetry should have the penitential qualities of his 

own host work. I believe he is mistaken gJf the round table 

is aliolislied. for every one who rises to the l^vel of Galahad a 
hundred will drop plomb down to that of Mordred. Mr. Eliot may 
per.'iiafle the reading youth of England to have done with robes of 
purple and pavements of marble. But he will not therefore find 
them walking in sackcloth on doors of mud — he will find them in 
smart, ugly suits walking on rubberoid — Galaliad must not make 
common cause with Mordred : for it is always Mordred who gains 
and he who loses by such alliance.” 

There would seem to be more applications of Mr. Lewis’s image 
tlian he has chosen to make specific. 






LYCTDAS AND THE NATIVITY ODE. 



Lycidas consists of an introduction and conclusion, both pastoral 
m tone, and tluee movements, practically equal in length and pre- 
cisely parallel in pattern. Eacli begins with an invocation of 
pastoral muses (lines 15, 85, 1^2), proceeds with conventions drawn 
from the tradition of the pastoral elegy (the association of the 
lamented and the poet as she^erds, tlie mourning of nature, the. 
questioning of the nymphs, the procession of mourners, a flower 
passage, and tliv reassurance), and ends with the formation and 
resolution of Milton’s emotional problem. The first movement 
laments Lycidas the poet shepherd; its problem, the possible frus- 
tration of a sincere shepherd in a corrupt church; is resolved by 
the assurance, “Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” The 
second laments Lycidas as priest shepherd; its problem the frus- 
tration of a sincere shepherd in a corrupt church, is resolved by 
St. Peter’s reference to the ‘two handed engine” of divine retri- 
bution, The tliird concludes with the apotheosis, a convention intro- • 
cfuced by Virgil in Eclogue V but significantly handled by Miltea. 
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He sees the pnet-priest-shephered worshipping the Lanih with those 
saints “in solemn troops” who sing the “unexpressivc nuptial song” 
of the fourteenth chapter of Rcrelatu n. The apotheosis thus not 
only provides the final reassurance hut unites the themes of the pre- 
ceding movements in tlie nltimalc reward of the true poet priest. 


It is llic cunmlative effect (>i its three parallel movements 
whicli mnhe^ Lycicias impressive: tl:e return to the pastoral at the 
heeiniiing uf each makes possible liirce successive and perfectly 
controlled crescendos. The gatherii^g up of the first two in the last 
gives the conclusions its calm finality: and the l^alanced unity of 
flu* design appi“priately represents the calm achieved through the i 
rC'Olnlion of emotional conflicts, 'ihe prohlems are solved for I 

-Milttin hy the apotheosis because he regards himself as a poet-priest * 

who can hope that his “destin’d uni” will brigg the same reward. 

The A^a.';t'j7y Ode resolves no pressing problems, but it expresses 
profound feeling and calm determination in much the same way as 
Lycidas. It sctnis architectonically inferior because its parts are 
uijt IieKl together by the same strictness of formal design. But it 
produces a iinif-ed impression because it is built upon another kind 
of dcaigii. The four introductory stanzas apart, and tlie brief con- 
clusion, it too consists of three equal movements, held in relation, 
not by the repetition of a structural pattern, but by the variation of | 
a basic pattern of imageri'. The first eight stanzas of the “Hymn” 
describe the setting of the Nativit}-, the next nine the angelic choir, 
the next nine the flight of the heathen gods. The conclusion, the 
last stanza, presents the scene in the stable. A brief analysis will 
show that the three movements each present a single modification 
of the simple contrast, preserved throughout the poem, between 
images suggesting light and harmony and images of gloom and 

discord. 


The Nativity setting is described in a series of negatives whose 
effect is to rerlucc light and sound to a minimum while subduing all 
discordant elements. There is no colour because Nature kas 
“doffed her gaudy trim” and covered her face with “a veil of maiden 
white.” Peace has stilled the din of war; the air is ‘gentle;” the 
winds “smoothly the waters Idss’t” while "birds of calm sit brooding 
on the charmed wave.*’ The scene is firmly lit by the ‘glimmering 
orb?” of the stars standing "fixt;” the sun (as we arc told in the 
first and seventh stanzas) withholds his “inferior flame.” The 
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eighth stanza completes .this peacefully hushed and faintly illumi- 
nated secene by introdudng tiie shepherds “simply chatting in a 
rustic row. It also serves as a link with the second movenieri, 
for there breaks upon their ears, with a suddenness for which i .c 

poet has carefully prepared, the enrapturing harmony of the ai'.gelic 
choir : 

When such music sweet . 

« 

'Fheir hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely-u’arbled voice ' 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took; 

The ail such pleasure loath to lose, 

Witn thousand 'echoes still prolongs each hcav’nly close. 

The harmony is such as might bind heaven and eartli *“in 
happier union;’ and it is accompanied by an intense but not formless 
brilliance — “a globe of circular light’* — revealing the angels “in 
glittering ranks.” This association of light with harmonj' and order 
is emphasized in the succeeding verse with reference first to Job 
38-7, and then to the Pythagorean music of the spheres. The music 
is such as was heard *'when of old the sons of morning sung** and 
God, setting his constellations in the heavens, brought order out of 
chaos in creating the “weir balanc’t” world. The “crystal spheres” 
representing the order of nature are urp^.-.| to ring out their nine- 
fold “silver chime” to “make up full cuii^-ort to the angelic sym- 
phony,” The possible effect of the harmony on men is elaborated 
by the two following verses in terms of light: “the age of gold” 
may return and “speckl’d vanity*’ and “leprous ,sin” give place to 
Mercy “thron’d in celestial sheen,” and Justice wearing ‘“th” 
enamel’d arras of the rainbow.” 


This vision is dissipated by the thought of the Cross, and the 
movement comes to an end with a reference to the last judgment 
which prepares for the third movement by introducing ideas of 
dissonance and gloom in sharp contrast with the harmony and other 
of the second. The trump of doom must “thunder” with **a horrid 
iclang” such as was heard amid the “smouldering clouds” of Sinai, 
and with a “blast” shaking the earth “from the surface to the 
centre.” 




The last movement is full of discordant sounds, distorted forros 
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and shadows. Tlie old dragon thrashes witli Ins “folded tail one 
hears the ‘hideous hum" and "hollow shriek’’ ot the oracles, and 
“a voice of weeping” and “loud lament with “flowV-in-woven 
tresses torn” the nymphs sorrow in “twilight shade of tangled 
thickets;” the lars and lemurs “moan witJi midnight plaint;” *a 
drear and dying sotmd” affrights the flainens: Moloch leaves hi.s 
“shadows dread" and “burning idol all of blackest hue.” The rays 
of Bethlelicm" blind the gods, and the Ralic can ‘'comrol the 
damned crew." 


Light ai.d order return with these phrases, and gloom and con- 
fusion make waj. for them as tlie “shadows pale” di.sperse and the 
fairies leave “their moon lov'd maze.” The i>oet strives for striking 
brilliance through the unhappy image of “the sun in bed which, if 
less clumsy, wuuld have reminded the reader that day break was 
withheld in the iipening movement, hven so, the verse prepares for 
the final picture of the nativity; 

Hut see! the Virgin blest, 

Hath laid her Babe to rest. 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending; 
Heav’ns youngest teemed star 
Hath fixt her polisht car, 

• Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 

And all about the courtly stable. 

Bright harness’d angels sit in order serviceal)le. 

This scene has often been compared with the simply but dehnitcb 
composed tiftcenth century nativities; but its effectiveness depends' 
on more than its own composition. It catches up the pattern under- 
ling the preceding movements, bringing order after confusion and 
reflecting the peaceful hush and the brilliant harmony of the first 
two movement.s. It is pervaded by the clear and steady brilliance of 
the new star’^ “liandmaid lamp” and enclosed by tlie “order ser- 
viceahle" of the "bright harness’d angels.” Its static quality fixes 
with appropriate firmness the pattern of light and harmony on which 
the poem has been composed. 

The effect of the Nativity Odt is thus produced by its reiteration 
of a pattern of imagery, variously presented in the three movements, 
and impressed with finality in the concluding verse. The balanced 
contrast between the fir.st and third movements serves to throw the 
central movement into sharp relief. This emphasis defines the 
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P'xnt's significance for Milloii. It was at about this time that he 
was. in his own phrase, “confirmed in this opinion, tliat he who 
would not he frustrate of his liope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things «)Ug:ht liimself to l)e a true poem; that is, a composi- 
tion and pattern of the best and honourable things " % 

The Kali: ity Ode is his first achievement of composition and Pattern 
:n the full Miltonic sense, and it is so because it expresses his 
achievement of composition and pattern in himself through the 
harniunious illumination resulting from his recognition of llie signi- 
Kcance of the Incarnation. It is the first of Milton’s inspired poems; 
and the angelic choir is the symbol of his inspiration. 

ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S 

A'VJ7/r/7'3'. 

T. 4. Recemption' Ransom. ^ 

L. 6. Deadly forfeit : Deatli penalty. 

L. 14. Darksome house: The corporeal body. The flesh is 
as a prison hcu.^e which fetters the soul. , ^ 

T... 16. Afford: Give, yield, present. 

L. 25. Storied xvizards: The Three Wise Men of the East. 
Wizards here has no reference to magical powers. 

T. 28. Secret altar: Isiaiah vi. 6. 7, Milton expands the 
^Jlusion in his Reason of Church Government. “That eternal spirit 
•.vhich can enrich with all utterance and knowledge and sends out His 
.■^eraphim with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify' the 
Mps of whom he pleases.” 

Secret : Special, set apart. 

L. 41. Pcdlute: Polluted. 

L. 47. Olize green : The olive branch is a symbol of Peace. 

L. 48. The turning sphere: An allusion to the old Ptcrfemaic 
cosmology which regarded the universe as composed of a sjrfiere 
within a sphere, .the Earth being at tlie centre. ‘ , 

L. 50. Turtle unug: The tyrtlc dove symbolizes true love. 

( 

L. 51. Myrtles: The Roman dominions were at peace when 
Girist was born ; hence the myitle can be taken to stand for peace. 
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L. 5<'. H((Ykcd chariot- The ■R-man cnvinri^ H'--rr.'.wed from 
the kelts. which was the cuttinc instrument or the h'-n!-:- on the 
wheels of a chariot. 

. T- 68. Birds of Calm : Halcyon^ The allusion is 
cbsrical le??nd of Alcyone and her hushand Cey. The hu^'haiid and 
wife were punished by being turned into hird.s. The belief was tlut 
during the seven days preceding and the seven succeeding the shortC't 
day of the year at which time the halcyon bred, a great calm cante 

over the seas. 

T. 7A. Lucifer- The morning star, or the planet Venus. 

T.. 84. Axle-tree: The roundgd ends of the bar on wliicb *e 
wheels of a cariage revolve. 

K. S9. A/iyAhv Pan : Pan was tlie Greek cod of flocks and 
shepherds. Here Christ is alluded to as the Mighty Pan hecauac 
the Scriptures refer to him as The Good Shepherd. 

L. 97. Stringed noise: The music of the harp, the espdciat 
instrument of heaven. 

L. 103. Cynthia : The moon g* ddess. Diana Astarte, 

T. 104. H'on: Persuaded. 

T.. 116. Vnexfnesswe: Inexpressible. 

1.. 125. Ring out ' ye crystal spheres- Milton refers to tlie 
Pythagorean doctrine of the music of the .spheres. 

P. 135. The Age of Gotd: The age of Saturn when there 

peace and plenty. 

P. 146. Tissued: Interwoven. 

L. 156. Trump af doom : On Judgment day when the last 
trump sounds the dead shall arise. 

P. 163. Last Session: The last day of judgment. 

P. 168. The Old Dragon: See Rev. XX. 2 “An angel laid 
hold on the dragon, the old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, 
and bound lum, for a thousand years.*' 

P. 173, 7 he Oracles are diimh ■ An oracle was the sacred 
place where the ancient Greeks consulted their deity upon any matter 
of moment. The answer of the God came through the dirtaely 
inspired lips of the priest or priestess. Milton is here expressing 
the popular Christian belief tliat upon Christ’s birth the pagan 
oracles ceased to function. 
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L. 177. Apollo : The presiding Greek deity of the Greek 
Oracle. 

L. 178. Delpkos: or Delphi, is a town at the foot of Par- 
nassus in Greece where there is one of the most famous of Apollo’s 
oracles. 

L. 186. Parting : Departinc:. 

I.. 191. Lars and Lemures : Houseliold^ods of the Ancients. 

The pood spirits were the Lars, the evil the Lemnres. Leniures here 
are referred to as merely shosls or ipectres. 

L. 197. Pocr: Baal of Peor, the Siinreme deity of the Phoeni- 
cians and Can.:anites. He had various aspects and Baalim fl. 198) 
is one of this deity’s modifications. Baalim is one of the fallen 
angels. 

T.. 199. Dagon: The national God of the Philistines. 

L. 200. l^iooncd Ask 'I'arofh: The female counterpart of 
Baalim — Later came to he identified with Venuf. tliough Milton here 
associates her with the moon godde.ss Astartc. 

L. 203. Libyc Hamnuon . The Aethiopian god Ammon, equiva- 
lent to Zeus. His horns were symbolical of his function as protec- 
tor of the flocks of the Aethiopians. 

L. 20*1. 7 luimcniuz- -Adonis. 

Tynan Maids: Syrian damsels: The mourning of the Tyrian- 
maids is a reference to the annual ceremony held in Syria and the 
Mediterranean countries to commemorate Venus’ grief over Adonis’ 
death caused by a wild boar. 

L. 205. Sullen Moloch: The god of human sacri)ice. 

L. 211. Brutish: Allusion to their animal forms. T|ie 
Eg>'ptians %vorshipped their deities in the forms of various animals. 

L. 212. Isis: The Egyptian Earth goddess and wife of Osiris. 

Orus Anubis: They were the children of Isis and Osiris. 

The former had tlie head of a hawk, the latter that of a jackal. 

L. 213. Osiris : One of the great Egyptian gods. He was the 
sun god worshipped in the form of a bull at Memphis, the capital 
of Egypt. 

L. 226. Typhon : The greek equivalent of the Egyptian god 
Set. He brother to Osiris whom he murdered. 

L, 231. Orient: Bright. 
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L. 236. Ivight steeds: The black liorns that drew the car of 

nisht. 

L. 240. y'ouugest teemed j/or. The last star to be bom. 
Refers to ^he star of Bethelehem. 

244. iJrighl harness’d : Dressed in brilliant armour. 

LYCIDAS. 

1. once tnore : Reference to Milton’s inactivity as a poet 
for tliree years;. 

Laurels, myrtle ajid i\y. are employed here l>ecau e they are 
assiK*ialcd with tire Muse>. 

L. 3 — 4. j' come. . . .ftngers rt$dc : 

I come to write poetry but I still feel ill-equipped and iinraatiire 
for the task, (harsh and crude) though 1 am now cninpclled 
(forc’d lingers rude) to. 

Milton wa." seldom accurate about nature. Nature in herself 
meant nothing to him. It was the effect he sought out of her 
through the sliaping force of his imagination that matters. In L. 2 
he tells us of the "ivy never sere.” In L. 5 he says he has come to 
shatter tlie leaves of the laurel, tlie myrtle and the ivy before tlie 
mellowing year. He appears to ignore the fact that tliese plants are 

evergreens and liave no "mellowing year." 

1.. 15, S.sters of the sacred well . The nine Muses who lived 

on Mount Helicon with its fanious fountains of Aganippe and ^Pr 

0 

pocrene. 

L. 22. liursed- We were both educated at Cambridge. 

* L. 24. led the same fiek : Both of us employed ourselves m 
the same pursuits. 

L. 29. Ban ning : Fattening. 

L. 24. Fed the same flock : Both of us employed ourselves in. 
They were usually busy with wantonness and pleasure, hence e 
lower parts of their bodies were like that of an animal with clc\eu 
feet. The Romans confounded the idea of the Satir with their 
Fauni, hence Faun^. Satyrs and Fauns here refer to the other 
young ptiets in Omhridge at the time, who worked in the ligliter 

merrier vein. 

L. 48. H'hite thorn : Hawthorn. 
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L. 54. Shaggy top of M-ona high : Mona is a thickly wooded 
forest in the island of Anglesscy. 

-L. 58. T/jj? Muse herself: Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry, 
and the mother of Orpheus, who is called her “enchanting son.*’ 
The story goes that when Orpheus lost his wife Eurichce he looked 
upon the Thracian women with scorn. In their fury they tore Inn to 
pieces in one of their Bacchanalian festivals. Tliey threw his body 
into the Hcbriis and his head went down to the island of Lesirois. 

L. /i — 3: Fame is an incentive to the noble and creative 
spirit^ which induces labour, eschewing easy pleasures (1. 73) It 
is the last wCvikness that the noble mind gels free of (1. 72). 

L. 75. JUiiid fury: The furies were the Greek goddesses 
of revenge. Milton’s use of “Abhorred shears” shows that he inu.'t 
have meant just Fate or Destiny. .Atropos was one of the three 
goddesses of Fate. She held a pair of shcares with which she cut c2f 
man's thread of life. 

L. 85. Arethuse: A fountain common in the pastoral poetry 
of Tlieocritus, a Sicilian. 

L. lOo. Camus: The presiding spirit of the river Cam in 
Cambridge. ^ 

L. 106-7. Inwrought ivith woe: 

Tlie mythological belief was that Apollo and Zephyrus both 
loved the boy Hyacinlhus. Zephyrus in his jealousy turned aside a 
quoit that Apollo was playing with and caused it to strike and kill 
Hyaciiithus. In his grief Apollo turned Hyacinthus into the Sangui«e 
flower, the Hyacinthus, whose petals are supposed to be marked 
with the Gree’se equivalent of ‘alas alas.* Milton here imagines that 
the sedge in the river Cam is also so marked because of the sorrow 
for the d^ih of Lycidas. 

L. 109. The Pilot of the CaHUan Lake: St Peter. Before 
he became one of Christ’s disciples, he was a fisherman on the 
Lake of Galilee. To him Oirist entrusted the Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

L. 109 — 131, Milton relinquishes th^ pastoral strain and 
vehemently denounces the idleness and corruption of the clergy 
caused by Laud’s policy of "Thorough.” to which the Puritans were 
Strongly opposed. ^ 

L. 133. That Shnwk fhy stream: Refers to the Cessation of 
the poet’s pastoral vein because of his wrath against the church'. 


XOTES 
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L. l.>5. Ih'Hs: Bell shaped flowers. 

1-. 15'^. Qjiaint: Dainty. 

L. 142 — 151. Exquisiteness and riclines? of Horal colour wliici. 
scarcely ever appeared in the later Milt<in. But here again Milto' 
'?*heaps together flowers that are never found in the same one .seasoii. 
The passage should however be valued in itself for its artistic 
arrangement of colour. 

L. 142. Rathe: Early. The primro.se l)Iooms early in the 
morning and so dies bereft of Phoebus’ Kis-. 

L. 163. . liiifcl: It ran stand for either St. Michael or Lycid'u 
himself. 

T. 168. Day star: The Sun. 

h. 183. The Genius of the shore: An example of Miltonhs 
orientation of ideas. He changes over from a Christian to a Pagan 
Simile. Lycidas is to become the guardian spirit of the shore where 
he died. 

.if L. 189. iJct'ic lay : A pastoral song. 

It was called Doric because Theocritus, Moschus and Bior 
• wrqte in tlie Doric dialect. 

^ ‘HAIL HOLY LIGHT” * 

D. 2. Or of the Eternal Co-eternal beam '■ Or the radiance 
Co-eternal with the Eternal Being. 

I*. 3. Since God is light: John L. 5 “God is light and in 
Him is no darkness." 

6. Increaie: Uncreated. If the radiance of light is but 
lifeht itself, then the effluence as well as the essence of light inu.-^t be 

uncreated. 

V L. 10. Before the Sun: God created tlic Light befqrc he did 
the sun and the Armament which he called the heavens. 

L. 14. Stygian Pool: Refers to Styx, the river of Hades or 
^ the lower world in Greek mythology 

L. 16. Through Utter Through the darkness sik- 

rounding the outside of Hell, and the darkness within the womb of 
chao6. 

L. 23. Rrvisitest not ; When Milton was about forty- 

five years old he became blind. 

L. 36. Tiresias and Phineus : Famous poets and prophets of 
ancient Greece. Both of them were blind. 
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JOHN DONNE (1573— 1631). 

John Donne, D.D., a celebrated poet and divine, was the son 
.■of a merchant of London, in which city he was born in 1573. He 
studied at the University of Oxford. In 1621 he was appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s. He died in 1631. As a poet, and the pre- 
cursor of Cowley, Donne may Ije ceemed the founder of what 
Ur. Johnson calU the Metaphysical School of poets. Besides poetry 
he wrote Letters, Sermons, Essays on Divinity, and other pieces. 

The term ‘’metaphysical” as apjjlied to poetry means both a 
pliilosophy and a style of writing. Oorge Williamson describes the 
pliilosophic aspect of metaphysical writing when he says that it 
‘‘springs from the effort to resolve an emotional tension by means of 

intellectual equivalents which terminate in the senses ” It 

aims at fusion between the materia) world and the metaphysical 
world, the familiar objects of the former often serving as siinbols 
for cxperiaioes in die latter. It arises most naturally when the 
material world itself is disturbed and men, beginning to lose faith J 
ill the creeds and patterns by which life has been regulated, turn 
their thoughts inward and through self analysis, aim at a belter 
understandiag of themselves, their situation in this world and their 
relation to a philosophic or idealized other world. Sucli psychological ^ 
probing results in a highly intellectualized poetry which requires a 
special kind of language — the metaphysical image. The image may 
best be described by calling it an attempt to find a point of con- 
tinuity or similarity between two unlikes — a point that exists in the 
mind of the poet and that he must, by his intelltctual powers, con- 
vey to the mind of die reader. The lesultant comparisons are often 
unusual and the language obscure or strained. The metaphysical 
image becomes clear only after the reader has thoughtfully con- 
sidered its implicadons. 

The work of the seventeenth century metaphysical school is too 
generally familiar to require lengUiy explanation, and I shall there- 
fore review only briefly die characteristics of seventeenth — century a 
metaphysical poetry. The chief preoccupation of Donne in liis 
secular poetry was lore, and he dealt v.ith it in both satirical and 
elegiac mood, physical lore frequer-tly becoming the symbol for 
spiritual love; in his religious poetry he wrote primarily of death * 
and his relation to God. His poetry is characterize by a deep 
melancholy and disillusionment and is marked by . its record of per- 
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flonal struggle. He draws his vc^abulary as consistently from 
tdence, exploration and travel as from the mediaeval learning of 
which he was master, Paradox and contradiction are of the essence 
■of his expression, and his effects are at will, pictorially beautiful or 
grotesque. The Cavalier poets who followed the precedent set by 
his secular poems were on the whole imitative, and Cleveland 
finally reduced metaphysical writing to mere dialectics. Of Donne’s 
followers in religious poetry, Herbert concerned himself with his 
struggle between God and the World; Vaughan penetrated beyond 
•the harmony of the soul with God alone and sought an inter- 
dependence in all life; Crashaw added a richness and ecstatic quality 
to metaphysical poetry. In summary the main interest of these men 
was the relition of themselves and ethers to the spiritual world; 
their images varied from organic poetic expression to hollow playing 
with words; and the mood of their poetry was essentially that ©f 
disillusionment and doubt varied at times by touches of humour or 

outbursts of ecstatic hope and faith. 

Just as the far fetched conceits of the metaphysical poets were 
often deliberately intended to a demonstration of wit, so were their 
obscurity and roughness likewise the result of intention. Both wcie 
■common metaphysical traits, significant enough to have a place in 
ithc metaphysical aesthetic. It is not difficult to understand why they 
.appeared concurrently. Each had its opposite in a trait of Elizabethan 
jioctry, which was marked comparatively by clarity and harmony, 
auid each represents a reaction to that popularization and cheapemng 
■of poetry which accompanied the widespread imitation of PetrarclBn 
■moods and phrases. As early as 1591 Spenser lamented that hi* 
harmony was beginning to lose its charm for many ears: 

For the sweet numbers, and melodious lucasurcs, 

With which I wont the winged words to tie. 

And make a tuneful diapase of pleasures. 

Now being let to runne at libertie 

By those which have no skill to rule them right, 

Have now quite lost their natural delight. 

The' early writers of metaphysical poetry, all men of education and 
■feeling, sought to refine poetry by deepening its moods, by intd- 
lectualizing its images, and by making use of contemporary philo- 
sophy and science. Metaphysical poetry most clearly represen^ an 
attempt to energize poetry to bring it up to date and make it r ect 
a new sensibility. The metaphysicals attempted to rid poetry of those 
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“servile weeds”— imitative moods and phrases, superficiality, facility,, 
and that jensuousness which is always antithetical to inttllectuat 
content. Because of the endless Petrarchizing of the Elizabethans, 
imitation, superficiality, and facility became identified with Petrarchan 
characteristics. But not only Petrarch became anathema to the ^ 
metaphysicals. Spenser by developing the sensuous graces of English 
and in acliieving his reputation for “melodic, clarte, abondance,*' 
gave the English Petrarchans a more pleasingly moulded language 
with which to work. And Spenserian narrative and description 
particularly in the hands of Spenser's imitators; were often open to 
the charge of superficiality and facility As models both Petrarch 
and Spenser became equally objectionalbe to the metaphysicals. 

The poet, like other artists, finds it necessary to rework the 
aesthetic principles of his predecessors. Each generation of poets 
must adjust its art to the changing circumstances of thought, feel- 
ing and mood. The Jacobeans found it necessary to take advantage 
of a shifting psychology as well as an imagery which was already >' 
highly developed in point of fulness and speed of communication. 

They saw that in making this imagery still more rapid, elliptical^ * 
and suggestive of new moods lay their only hope. They imitated 
Donne because he had vitalized a poetry that had been in danger of ^ 

becoming effete; he had deepened the poetic experience and achieved 
an effect which suggested both passion and penetration of thought 

Tlie significance of the change is shown by its appearance in the- 
work not only of Jonson, a man of different temperament and 
different critical notions, but of confirmed Spenserians, such as- 
Drayton. This change was more than the private affair of one 
poet. It reriected a broader change in the consciousness of the 
nation. Tlie obscurity and roughness of metaphysical poetry are a ^ 
psychologically fitting counterpart qi the moody disillusionment of 
the Jacobean m-nd. The obscurity of the metaphysicals started 
with tlie work of John Donne, not a humanist, not an allegorist, not ^ 
a dispenser of universal wisdom, but a poet who tried to C3q>ress 
his own complex thoughts and feelings. 

One or two other considerations need mention. The younST 
intellectuals of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries con- 
sidered it exceptionally smart to be subtle of conceit. Their reputa- 
tion as wits depended upon their verbal and conceptual ingenuity. 

From the sviiaggering Elizabethan who returned to England with 
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his Italianate language and ink horn terms to the “subtle gallants'^ 
of whom Francis Beaumont speaks, the fashionable prominence of 
the recondite and unusual was a fact. To this extent Donne was a 

-■ of fashion, for the preface of his Progress of the SotU proves 

that he prided himself on his subtlety. 

At once a difference will be noted between the obscurity of 
Donne (and other early metaphysicals such as Lord Herbert) and 
that of later metaphysicals, whose thought was less subtle and 
involved but whose expression was artfully complicated. The 
difficulty of the early metaphysicals is to be explained particularly 
by their learning, subtlety, and subjectivity; that of many of the 
later metaphysicals by their jumbled syntax, their dread of simple 
statement, tlieir elliptical and crowded lines. 

Donnes obscurity, rising from his thought and his images, la 
toe result of a poetic ambition which sought expression not for the 
inexpressible but for the imtraditional. One of his means of enlarg- 
^ ing the field of communicable experience was the conceit As 
opposed to what it became in the hards of some of the later meta- 
physicals— that is. a mere matter of imagery, therefore external and 
more an end than a means — it was for him both intellectual and 

Yet however native to his thought Donne’s conceits may be, 

they are not easily assimilated. Because they represent a further 

step in the rapid evolution of EH/.ibethan imagery, many of the 

metaphors have a double gap; their application is sometimes puzzling. 

Moreover this gap has to be bridged by intellectual effort, since the 

figures such as that of the compasses, do not depend on traditional 

connotations. Donne’s evident striving for economy also hindereit 

clarity; he parked his lines by making one figure do the work of 
several. 

Not a little of Donne’s obscurity is directly traceable to the 
subtlety of a mind which constantly qualified, ramified, repeated with 
shifting emphasis, and at the same time denied and contraverted 
statements just made. The working of such a mind is evident in 
his poetry, and the reader has every right to assume that Domie 
thought psychological realism an asset. I feel that passion and 
sincerity come from the very contortions of the passage beginning; 

But 1 am by her death (which word wrongs her) 

. Of the first nothing, the Elixer grown; 
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Were I a man, that I were one, 

I needs must know; I should preferre, 

If I were any beast 

Donne was subjective as well as subtle. The outer world fur- 
nished symlx>ls but, beyond that function, had little importance. Hi* 
thought had an existence of its ov.n, and his emphasis on the pro- 
cesses of this thought proves its reality to him. His exaggerations 
.are not only die hj^erbole of passion: 

She's all State, and all Princes, I. 

Nothing else is. 

Princes doe but i^ay us; 

'they are the starting point of a logical structure which must become 
important to the reader if he is to feel the poem at all: 

“Let mans Soule be Siiieare, and then, in this, 

The intelligence that moves, devotion is. 

And as other Spheares, by being growne 
.•^^ubject to forraigne motions, lose their owne,...." 

The subjectivity of this highly refined and quintessehtial 
art was bound to produce obscurity. The distilling process 
"that took place in the poet's own brain (and here we do 
not need to limit ourselves to Donne) resulted in notions strange to 
-external nature. The metajiiysicals overworked in this way, or in 
the less eccentric but equally subjective way of Ac religious poets, 
the poetry of interior life, away from which, as Professor ra^mi^p 
femarks, later poets turned. 

Dr. Johnson, in discussing the group of poets he dubbed "meta- 
physical,” defined their "wit” as a kiixi of discordia c<mcors: a 

combination of dissimilar images ” This discordia has been 

recognized ever since as a distinguishing characteristic of Donne and 
other poets who resemble him, but by Johnson and most succeeding 
critics the disordia has been considered almost exclusively as a 
property of Ae poet’s imagery. It seems to me that the principle 
involved is much more comprehensive ; that in Ae poetry of Donne 
in particular discordant imagery is only one part of a general meAod 
which involves many oAer elements in his poetic style and srinch 
is responsible to a considerable degree for his most striking and 
sndividual effects. 

I have chosen Ae term dissonanct as having more suitable eeS" 
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notations. Discord implies something objectionable, an aesthetic 
nw qu^tity ; dtssononce suggests one of the musical composer’a 

V* The raw'll ^ for produdng artistic effects. 

furlTr I / ^ "i^-rifying the term, 

urther. I do not intend it to describe the method of a poem com- 

O two fairly large discordant or contrasting elements, 
penser, or instance, may have in the same canto two descriptions,, 
one o something beautiful and one of something ugly; but the effect 
wi not be like Dfmnes. The unlovely picture will be analogous 
to the contrast section of a piece of music; Donne’s effect is ana- 
logous to a dissonant chord, or more exactly to tl>e clouded resonance 
of a Qiinese gong. The elements producing tlie dissonance cannot 
in poetiy occur at precisely the same moment, as they can in music,, 
but are close enough to play upon the reader's mind together and 
fuse into a single effect; they express and convey the mood of a 
particular moment which may of course be indefinitely complex — ■ 
not two or more successive contrasting moods. "The spider 
in Tzvicktiam Garden is a condensed and startling example. We are 
^ accustomed to decorative images in connection with love, and "spider" 

is highly dissonant with the reader’s expectation. But this is not 

the most important element in the effect. The image is decidedly 

conical. There is one point of likeness between the terms — the 
power of transubstantiate." Not only are the two unlike in all 

other respects; the associative patterns which they calWup are m 
violent and positive opposition ; a shudder and a glow. Further, 
there is a clash within the area of likeness. "Transubstantiation" is 
a purely physical process with the spider, a psychological process 
with love. To continue the geometrical concept, the point of contact 
lies in the intersection of two planes of imagination, both of which 
j ^ the reader must have simultaneously in mind. Donne is very fond of 
this part.cular type of dissonance — between the abstract and 
concrete, the physical and spiritual planes of imagination. "Moyst, 
with one drop of thy blood, my dry soule." Though the connota- 
tions of "blood” in this context arc distinctly religious, the dissonance 
of the physical is maintained by the reference to mediaeval medical 
theory. In the following comparison there are two minor terms, one 
ttAterial. one iranmterial; 
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To an unfetterd soulcs quick nimble hast 
Are felling stars, and hearts thoughts, but slow 
The dissonance appears deliberate ; the "hearts thoughts" comparison 
shows that it is not necessary to introduce material comparisons in 
order to express the spiritual or abstract The next line introduces 
a sort of compromise, an image as near as possible to the dividing 
line between the material and the immaterial: "Thinner then burnt 

aire flies this soule.” But the phrase "burnt aire" contains a new 
dissonance. 

Different categories and qualities within the material realm may 
produce dissonances almost equally startling. 

"The rafters of my body, bone 
Being still with you, the Muscle, Sinew and Viene, 

Which tile this house, will come againe." 

Rafters" produces a slight dissonance, largely because of its 
undecorative quality. The likenesses to bone are considerable, the 
differences not extreme. Tile however, is not only inanimate, but 
inorganic, hard, cold, and artificial ; and muscle, sinew, and vein are 
farther removed in the opposite direction than bone. "Tile" is 
probably less undecorative than "rafters” but the image is precisely 
conical, and the dissonance produced is greater because of the 
■extreme contrast. 

Sometimes dissonance is produced by diction which offers con- 
trast ill source, dignity, or general associations. Frequently word* 
in the same passage seem to spring from highly diverse modes of 
thought or states of feeling, which we are surprised to find simul- 
taneously present. Tiacknam garden offers an illustration. Through- 
•out the first five lines the diction has been "simple, sensuous and 
passionate." Then in the sixth line comes, as if from a different 
world, the scholastic "transubstantiates” Its very ^ -Jigth imakes a 
savage thrust among the dominant monosyllables. (This passage, by 
the way, is a good example of the combination of dissonant effects). 

“The worlds whole sap is sunkc ; 

The general 1 balme th’ hydroptique earth hath drunk." 
is another example, contaim'ng one of Donne’ favourite word* 

— "hydroptique.” But it is not merely unexpected, loog and 
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words which produce the effect Consider the line, “A holy thirsty 
•dropsy melts race yett ” “Holy** belongs to the state of mind- 
religious, meditative — which is dominant ; “thirsty* is on the child- 

le^el of the simplest physical needs; “dropsy” is at least semi-clinical. 
For a last example: 

“And jolly statesmen, which teach how to tie 
The Sinewes of a cities mistique bodie.” 

AVe hardly expect to find “jolly” and ‘Mistique’ in the same poem 
much less in adjacent lines. It should be noted that their clash is in 
addition to the slight dissonance of the concrete abstract figure. 

Another method of producing dissonance is to introduce some 
well-knotvn conventional element and then shatter the stereotype by 
introducing some discordant association or conclusion. Usually the 
conventional element comes from pastoral or Petrarchan love poetry. 
The Elizabethan or Jacobean reader could be counted on to have 
a certain set of associations with such well worn ideas as a lover’s 
sighs and tears, lover’s poetry eternizing mistress, mistress compared 
to the sun, and so on. The same situation exists with a modem reader 
who is passably acquainted with Renaissance love poetry. Hence the 
■poet needed only to suggest the conventional motif before introduc- 
ing the dissonant element. Twicknam garden opens with a reference 
■to the lover’s sighs and tears. The reader has been accustomed to 
plaintive strain of soft-fibred sentiment when sighs and tears are 
mentioned ; Donne throws the clement into his poem with masculine, 

4 

almost explosive force. Later (in the third stanza) he makes a 
rather dissonant association of the tears with wine and finally sug- 
gests a use for them which has all the hard headed practicality of 
a mediaeval test for chastity: 

"Hither with christall vyals, lovers come, 

And take my tears, which are loves wine, 

And try your mistresse Tcares at hoipe, 

For all arc false, that tast not just like mine.” 

There is also a suggestion in the first stanza of a somewhat 
less common convention, the spring lament, of which Surrey’s sonnet 
ixginning, "The soote season, that bud and blome furth begins” is , 
5>trhaps the best known example. The poet contrasts renewed and 
Joyous nature with his own sadness. The customary plaintiveness is 
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relieved somewhat by the abundance of nature descnptioa Ja 

Donne's poem there is neither jrfaintivencss, nor joy in tatmt, nos 
relief 

"Twere wholesomer for mee. that winter did 
Benight the glory of this place. 

And that a grave frost did forbid 

These trees to laugh, and mocke mee to my &ce; 

But that I may not this disgrace 
Indure, nor yet leave loving, Love let mee 
Some senselesse peece of this place bee; 

Make me a mandrake, so I may groane here, 

Or a stone foutaine weeping out my ycare," 


The harsh bitterness of tone and" such symbols as the mandrake- 

and the stone fountain impinge with disruptive force upon the- 

Peti-archan prettiness of the convention which hovers in the back- 
ground. 


The "tears” convention is distorted in another way in 
Canonisatiott;’ where the poet is addressing not his mistress, but 
a friend who has apparently been reproaching him: 


“Alas, alas, who’s injur’d by my love? 

What merchants ships have my sig^is drown’d? 

Who saies my teares have overflow’d his ground? 

When did my colds a forward spring remove? 

When did the heats which my veines fill 
Adde one more to the plaguie Bill?” 

Here the dissonance arises from the clash between the seriousness- 
with which the convention treats the tears etc., and the half seriou* 
playfulness of Donne’s exaggerations. The passage is in fact 
good example of the combination of levity and serionsness which 
Mr. Eliot has pointed out as a salient characteristic of seventeenth 
century “wit”. 

Dissonances may also arise in the enumerations which Donao- 
frequently introduces: 

“Goe and catche a falling starre. 

Get with ^Id a mandrake roote, 

Tdl me where all past years ar^ 

Or who deft the Divds foot, 
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Teach me to heare Mermaides singing, 

Or to keep off envies stinginjr, 

.\nd finde, 

^ What w^nde. 

Serves to advance an honest minde". 

Here the concrete and the abstract, the real and the legendary, the- 
literal and the figurative are mingled. 


“Goe tell Court-huntsmen, that the King will ride, 

Call countrey ants to harvest offices". 

The intention here, no doubt, was to mention city, court, and country- 
a familiar way of dividing society. But notice the deliberate juxta- 
position of the most diverse elements. King and “country ants" ; in 
an ordinary climatic enumeration these two would be at opposite 
ends of the series. 


Frequently the language or mode of thought in a poem clashes 
with the occasion or the presumed character of the speaker. When 
Donne as lover employes the methods or language of a scholastic 
disputant the effect is dissonant because lovers are generally presumed 
fo talk in a different strain. In “Breake of day" the woman is re- 
presented as speaking; in “Woman's constancy" the lover predicts 
what she will say. In both cases we are treated to some of thc' 

ingenuity and hair splitting which we rather expect when this poet 
speaks in his own person. Somehow tliis talk strikes us as “un- 
feminine". Again thc effect depends in part upon the reader s- 

stereotype. 

Sometimes especially when a poem is elaborated from a single 
*ocal point, a clash arises between an idea or image and its ostensible 
source. In “Valediction; of my name, in thc window” all the ideas 
have their source in the scratched name and sometimes the disso- 
nance is striking; “Or thinke this ragged bony name to bce|My 
ruinous Anatomie ’. Here thc dissonance of idea and source is added, 
to the dissonances of diction and of the themes of love and deatli 
which are present in the context. 


By the rhetorical means I have described, occasionally by others, 
ove and death, levity and seriousness, the spiritual and the sensual, 
ind all sorts of other discordant elements are brought together. • 
sometimes the dissonance is delicate, sometimes it is moderate, some- 
imes it is extreme. The stock passages used to illustrate Donne's. 
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It is a. mj’thical plant whose root was supposed to be pregnant: 
with child. 

THE ANNIVERSARIE. 

Rarely has a poet been inspired to write in celebration of hiV 
anniversary. For men like Shelley the institution of marriage' 
smacked too much of bourgeois hypocrisy and stolidity. The 
Elizabethans of course were never allowed to even touch the heim 
of their ladies garment, leave alone celebrate a marriage. Spenser' 
is the only outstanding poet, apart from Donne, who honours it 
in poetry. But even he closes his poem before the final consumma- 
tion of the wedded pair, learing the manner in which they spent 
their domestic bliss to the imagination. One would have expectedi' 
Tennyson and Browning to have found an incentive for poetry on 
this occasion, but most probably they were too occupied with more- 
cosmic problems, which rested exclusively on their shoulders, the 
w'omen being only infrior and pretty creatures. 

In the whole body of English poetry it is only with Donne,. 
Coventry Patmore and the moderns like MacNeice and C. Dar 
Lewis, that we find the woman forming an integral part of the poet's^ 
personality. She is a very need. It is all very well for crictics tO' 
say that Donne represents a period of transition in poetry and that 
is why there is no synthesis in his work. He lacks the larger 
vision and Spenser and Milton are promptly put forth as contrasts. 
Donne’s poems to his wife belie this notion. In many ways his; 
sense of values corrcsppitds to that of the twentieth century. Like* 
him. we to-day have grown rather sceptical about any" Ultimate- 
Truth or order in the universe. It appears to be a vicious circle 
and neither the philosopher nor the materialist seems to be honestly 
on the right track. The only things in life which give a definite 
sense of satisfaction and goodness are human relationships base<& 
purely on individual affinities, unquestioned love and companion— 
|Ship, This was Donne's experience with his wife; and when she- 
died and he took to religion more seriously he was alwa3rs seeking’ 
for the harmony in his God that this woman had previously given* 
him through her love. 

It he employs scholastic, superstitious, sceptical, theological and* 
mathematical conceits all together in a single poem, it is not beca ns^ 
Jbe is suffering from a bewildered and frenzied ndnd beeatiM; 
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would set down and reveal the truth of his mood, whether it be 
ove, despair, or scorn, from e\'ery conceivable facet of his con- 
•sciousness. Intellectual ideas are used to stamp the current of emo- 

on jnto s^bolic concretion. In the last stanza of the Anniveriarie 

ys * e a juggler with logic, but the result is not superficial 

€vemess, it is the rock bottom of tlie fact that they both love and 
naught else matters. 


o\es comprehensiveness of both mind and body is Donne’s 

®yn esis. A learned critic has drawn an analogy between Shakes- 

pcares Hamlet and the personality of Donne. But he leaves Donne 

ou ting and immobile, the will refusing to co-ordinate with action 

^ elping towards any conclusive intellectual results. If however, 

onne could ever have said ‘“The rest is silence”, tlicre would have 

en within his being the riclmess and self-sufficiency of love, whicli 

^ves benediction to the hungry wounds of life. Sufficient unto the 

y is the trouble thereof, but there arc always the quiet resting 

aces of human love, which give more case to the heart than Hamlet 
‘«vcr got. 


SONG. 

« 

“Sweetest love, I do not goe”. 

The poem cannot be fully appreciated until we know that Donne 
^rote it to his wife when on one occasion he had to undertake foreign 
travels for a period ef about six months. 

This lyric smiles tenderly in the midst of Donne’s brilliant and 
■ ^conventional poetry. Its metre is not crabbed and difficult. 

from this there is a freshness and naivete about this poem 
wWch is not to be found in the usual mellifluous numbers of the 
Elizabethan song writers. It is there because of an equality of love, 
a simple acceptance of the poet’s love for his lady and her love for 
*hiin. The artificial fears and sighs of the lover a la Petrarch are 
boring, and heartless, because set to a conventional pattern, 
t hii song however expresses mutual human love. Both are grieved 
the parting, but the poet being a man and a scholar can construct 
some higher thoughts out of this experience, which soothe and calm 
lovers. Though it is a song, there is the development of an 
"Jntellectnal ^ttern. Donne feels the sorrow of parting, and even 
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grows somewhat morbid and cynical in stanzas I & III. ‘ Btit hifa 
attention switches off from death and pessimism towards the lovers'" 
relationship. She must not grieve, for that would hurt him, sincer 
he is a part of her. In the final verse sorrow has been banished;, 
to feel it, is irrelevant, for “They who one another keep 
Alive ne’er parted bee”. 

This triumph of love through the help of thought is one of 
Donne’s characteristic patterns. Mere emotion leads nowhere^ 
Growh and development can only be achieved through the emotions* 
being charged vnth thought. Love only stretches its wings to its- 
fullest capacity when it reaches out towards the mind and the* 
spirit. 


THE SUNNE RISING 

/ 

A saucy muscular poem. In many respects it is typical of 
Donne. There is defiance, contempt, perfect love, and the deftly' 
moving shuttle of metaphysical conceit. Heretofore there had been; 
no literary lovers who had ever dared to give vent to their vexation, 
against the rising sun. Juliet’s cry “Wilt thou be gone? It is not: 
yet near day. 

It was the nightingale and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear: 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree; 

Believe me love it was the nightingale.”— 

is the classic example of the aubade. Even as late as the twendetlv 
century we find George Moore writing the romance of **Heloise andf 
Abelard in which the inevitable dawn is encountered with 
a defeatist attitude. That may be one way of looking at the lover's* 
dawn. Donne however, has quite a different way. He will outface- 
the Sun and destroy daylight with a wink if he wishes. 

Though in much of his religious poetry there is a feactiott- 
against The Renaissance ideals in favour of mediaeval introspection 
and spirituality, in the The Smme Rising he strikes a brilliant 
balance, through the supremacy of love between man and woman, 
primarily as indiriduals. All, the Petrarchan — Elizabethan clap trai^ 
of the Japan box containing rubies, pearls and diamonds to adom^ 
the beloved, is ignored and regarded with contempt Formerly ridfc 
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jewels were on par with the mistresse's physical charms ; now they 
are used to heighten the contrast between their dress and the value 
of Donne’s wife as a human being: 

"Looke, and tomorrow late, tell mee, 

^\'hethe^ both the' India's of spice and Myne 
Be where thou leftst them, or lie here with mee”. 

Surprising as it may seem, much of Donne’s love poetry is 
addressed to his wife. He was a poet of many moods and a man 
of many loves. Most of these loves, however, only appear to have 
inspired scathing and murderous scorn. Anne Moore, the lady who 
became Donne’s wife, gave him love's fulfilment. In her he found 
tlie synthesis of the mind and the body. 

"Love’s mysteries in soules do grow, 

But yet the body is his booke”. 

In the 3’mme Rising Donne harnesses all the material discoveries of 
the Renaissance to glorify his much superior love. She is all 
Kingdoms, states, and Princes; and though Copernicus caused the 
theologians and metaphysical poets so many religious headaches, 
here Donne takes advantage of his theory through a quibble. If 
the Earth moves round the Sim and if the Sun is pleased to warm 
its shivering sides, when it appears in the poets bed chamber, it 
meets the whole world there. "Since thy duties bee 

To warme the world, that’s done in warming us ; 

Shine here to us. and thou art everywhere”. 

So the Sun again turns obsequious and love laughs and accepts 
it, but only as an underling. The aubade has been armihilated as 
a sign of weakness. 

TWICKNAM GARDEN. 

The poem is most probably addressed to the Countess Lucy of 
Bedford, whom Donne admired ardently. It is a powerful conden- 
sation of the pressure of heavily charged feelings. Only Donne s 
emotion is the subject of this monologue, no acid or scornful 
comments being made in connection with the woman. He does 
call her of the perverse sex who is true because her truth kills him; 
tlie background of this relationship with the Countess however, 
does not justify one in supposing tliat the last two lines are in 
condemnation of the lady. She was never in love with Donne 
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and did not go beyond showing him just a friendly affection. ‘‘Her 

truth is killing the poet not, her falsehood, meaning thereby 

he is deeply involved in her charm and personality. The countess 

of Bedford was one of the very accomplished and cultured ladies 
of her time. 

There is an atmosphere of cold, bare desolation, which reflects 
“the angiush of the heart. The emotion is somewhat similar to that 
of Keats' La Belle Dame Sans Merci and Shelley's in his Song : **A 
itidow Bird Sat Mourning''. There is the same blankness, lonliness 
and sere, unrelenting aspect of a leaden skied winter. With Donne 
h<..\\ever there are no definite words depicting a winter’s landscape; 

3' a matter of fact he says “Twere wholcsomer for mee, that winter 

- did ^ 

Benight the glory of this place.” 

But so surcharged is the poem with the pain 
•of futility that the arid grimness of bleak weather unconsciously 
grips the mind. The stony concretion of the imagery forces the 
■ numbness of sorrow with a powerful impact upon the conscious- 
ness. Shelley and Keats appear loose and unco-ordinated in their 
despair, comiaxed with Donne's terrible and complete, 

"Blasted with sig^is, and surrounded with teares. 

Hither I come ” 

The cold hardness of a “Stbne fountain weeping out my ycarc” 
and . "christall vyals” stamps the poem with its peculiar emotion 
--and structure. This frigid expression of tears imbues the whole of 
.Twicknam Garden with a unifying effect. In viewng it as a 
complete work we find that this effect controls the diversity of 
imagery in the first stanza, where the tremendous resonance of the • 
opening line rings through the conceits of spider love, transubstan* 
tiation, Manna, gall. Paradise and the serpent. 

Twicknam Garden is a short poem, but it is one of the greatest 
expressions in literature of the darkly flowing stream of sorrow cn- 
-crusted wiih hard ice. i 
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JOHN DRVPEN [1631—1700] 


ohn Dryden was descended from an ancient family, his -land- 
^ ^-fallier [>eing Sir Erasmus Dryden of Canons Ashby. Northainpton- 
■sJiire. He was bom near Aidwinkle. Northamptonshire, in 1631. 
and was admitted a King's Scholar at Westminster under the cele- 
^ated Dr. Busby, whence he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

mg ere elected to a scholarship. After leaving the university 
he went to London, where he acted as Secretary to his cousin Sir 
JIbert Pickering, a favourite of Cromwell; and on the cleath of 
€ Protector he wrote his Heroic Stanzas on that event. At tlie 
Restoration, however, he hailed the return of Cliarles 11 in Astrae 
Redux, and from that time his devotion to the Stuarts knew no 
'decay. In 1671 Dryden was appointed to the offices of royal 
historiographer and poet-laureate. On the accession of James in 
1685 he became a Roman Catholic, a conversion the sincerity of 
which was regarded at the time with suspicion. At court the new 
-convert was received with open arms, a considerable addition was 
nwdc to his pension, and he defended his new religion at the expense 
of the old one in a poem, The HIND and the PANTHER. At the 
-Revolution, Dryden was deprived of tlie offices of poet-laureate 
■and historiographer, and of the certain income which these ofticcs 
secured him. During the remaining ten years of his life he produced 
some of his best work, including his admirable translations from 
the classics. He died in 1700, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Ever since T. S, Eliot’s homage to his genius, John Dryden 
has maintained a steadily high place in the affection and esteem of 
^ critics. The most recent of these, Bonamy Dobree. goes even so far 
as to contend that while Milton injured English poetry, Dryden 
conferred upon it the greatest possible benefit. Dobree’s preference 
ids based upon the following two considerations : 

(a) Dryden is impersonal, while Milton is nothing if not 
egoistic. Lycidas is not a lament upon Edward King 
but a poem about John Milton. Milton nearly always, 
directly or indirectly speaks about himself, whereas 
Dryden very rarely does so. This self-effacement appeals 
to the modern classical mind. It is a great virtue to 
DC able, like Dryden, to appropriate a thought direct 
- j Milton, on the other hand, was incapable of 'treating 
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an abstract idea and turning it into great poetry: fK> 
idea could set the poetic faculties at work within himi 
unless it was one that aiTected him profoundly as an 
individual," (Is that a defect?]. 

(^) Milton forgot that the language of the age is the best 
language for poetry. He built up a diction of his o«^ 
thereby making the langwge stiff and tortuous, even dn- 
torted, unuseable in tlut form by other poets whiltr 
Dryden ^made it miraculously ffesdble.’ [But Miltpn 
in his poetry was trying to do something quite different 

from what Dryden aimed atj. Bonamy Dobrce forgets* 
that Dryden’s verse often displays those combinations ol 
words which distinguish poetry from prose, and which* 
adorn as well as mar much English verse in the late 
seventeenth and in the eighteenth century. Dryden was- 
nurkedly influenced by tlie Roman poet Virgil in certaini 
features of diction common to all the poets of the neo- 
classical school. A considerable number of Dryden’s- 
Latinized vocables and idioms and pseudo classical dr- 
cumlocutions may be traced to the virgilian poems. 


SONG FOR ST. CECILIA^S DAY AND ALEXANDER’S 

FEAST. 

The theme: The platonic idea that Music best represents har- 
mony and it was through liarmony, proportion, that the world was- 
created; it is through harmoni* that the world is kept together. 

It was music tliat brought order out of chaos ; it was certain jarring 
liotes that brought about the imperfections of this world, but at 
the Judgment day all will emerge into a new and better harmony, 

Dryden grasped this idea, and made it part of himself with that 
remarkable capacity he had for making intellectual ideas his own^ 
The clearest exposition of the idea is in the Grand Chorus of the 
3ong for St. Cecilia’s Day : it is also the motif of Alexander’s Feast 
(though on the whole this poem is far inferior to St. C£c^ia). I® 
St. Cecilia the sound seems an echo to the sense : note that in the 
middle strophes the characteristic music of each of the instruments 

* 

is suggested in the sound and movement of the verse. 
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Alexandtr’s Feast was cxira\*agantly praised by the rhetoric- 
loving eighteenth century (and indeed the shifts in rhythm and 
^•sound to indicate change in mood arc very skillfully managed), but 
the artifice is a little too ob\'ioiis- Mark Van Doren describes the. 
poem as ‘’immortal ragtime.” 


ALEXANDER POPE [1688—1744]. 

Alejtandcr Pope was born in 1688. His father was a Loodoo' 
merchant and a devout Catholic. Soon after his son’s birth the 
father retired to Binfield, near Windsor. Pope was small, delicate, 
and much deformed. His education was a desultory one. He- 
picked up the rudiments of Greek and Latin from the family priest,, 
and was successively sent to two schools, one at Twyford, the other 
.. in London. He was taken home at the age of twelve, received more- 
priestly instruction, and read so eagerly that his feeble constitution 
^ threatened to break down. Before he was fifteen he attempted an 
epic poem, and at the age of sixteen liis Pastorals procured him the 
^notice of several eminent persons. In 1711 he published his poem, 
the ESSAY ON CRITICISM, which was followed by The RAI'E. 
OF THE LOCK, a polished and witty narrative poem founded on an 
incident of fashionable life. From 1713 to 1726 be was engaged on. 
a poetical translation of Homer’s works, the ILIAD (complctec' 
in 1720) being wholly from his pen, the ODYSSEY only half. In. 
1728 he published his DUNCIAD, a mock heroic poem intended to 
overwhelm his antagonists with ridicule. His ESSAY ON MAN was 
^ published anonymously in 1733, and completed and avowed by the 
author in the next year. This work is distinguished by its poetry 
rather than by its reasonings, which are confused and contradictory. 
^ He died on May 30, 1744, and was interred at Twickenham. 

During recent years two excellent books have been published 
on Pope: The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope by Robert. 
Kilbum Root and On the Poetry of Pope by Geoffrey Tillotson. 

A certain danger attends the attempt to revaluatc the work of a 
writer whose literary fortunes have included his repudiation by the 
taste and doctrine of a whole century of criticism ; the danger thaU 
tven if ascertain restoration be effected, it may be for reasons- 
ttttcfly foreign to those undedniiu his original eminence. In the 
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case of Pope, whose elevation and degradation were alike com- 
plete, the danger of such equivocal restoration is all but unavoidable, 
for the literary reversal which discredited him made both his theory 
and hi? practice unintelligible. Fortunately these two books avoid 
.any special pleading, and in their divergent purposes and methods 
tiiey exhibit something of the range and variety of English studies 
today. Professor Root commences with two admirable chapters, on 
‘the canons of poetic art as Pope understood them (the meanings 
•and demands of nature, reason, taste), and on the heroic couplet 
•as of the essence of Pope’s art on its technical side; thereafter he 
settles down to a chronological survey of Pope’s achievement, with 
^chapters on the Pastorals, “The Maze of Fancy,’’ “The Art of 
Satire”, etc., etc. Throughout, there is a considered and skilful 
•distribution of weight between information, exposition, and criticism. 
Professor Root knows that if he can get others to read Pope as 
he reads him, with understanding, the poet will not lack for 
•admirers. Thus his critical eud is served. In a sense it is an old- 
iashioned method, or at least a conservative— which is simply an- 
other way of saying that it has been tried and not found wanting. 
If the method is old-fashioned the conclusions are not. Professor 
Jloot recognizes Pope for the very considerable poet he is, and 


says so in no uncertain terms. He completely repudiates the un- 
‘bclicvable straw figure, erected to the greater glory of Wordsworth, 
and he joins the younger critics in their reaction in favour of the. 
real Pope. But he does not overstate his case. The Poetical Career 
Alexander Pope is a first-rate introduction to its subject, a pro- 
•duct of mature scholarship, and written with distinction and grace. 
Jt is for readers who have mastered tlie facts and ideas set forth 
iby Professor Root that Mr. Tillotson’s On the Poetry of Pope 
will prove most illuminating. He is concerned not at all with 
•expounding the content of Pope’s individual works, nor much with 
the development of his poetic career. He adopts a device which 
permits him to concentrate on his special subject to the exclusion 
of all others: he expounds Pope’s ideal of ‘correctness’ as it appl*^ 
to subject-matter and the standard of critical judgment (both 

comprehended under the term nature) ^ to design, language, 
metrics. It is an extremely skilful piece of organization, and i 
lays a secure basis for his concluding chapters on the relation o» 
^eedmique to the emotional effects achieved. Tillotson quite 
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ly writes as a partisan ; but he escapes the alternative dangers of 
unduly depressing tlie Romantics in order to exalt Pope or of try- 
ing to show that Pope himself was a Romantic, born out of time. 
His sense of Pope’s classicism is sufficient for his more exclusively 
aesthetic study. He can shuw that on this level it implies no dull- 
ness ol response and no disastrous H.i ’tation of poetic effects. 
While never forgetting tliat Pope was an Augustan, and indeed 
throwing not a little light on the Augustan tradition in poetry, he 

claims that by the vtaiidards of any a; c. <'r rather of all age . 

Pope is a great pwt. We think that, witliin the area of his in- 
Ligation, he has proved his case. De.L.r than this; at point 

after point he has brought home to us, by careful and sensitive 

analysis, the true nature of Pope’s effects. He lias increased our 
pleasure by making us conscious of the source of our pleasure. 
He has shown that Pope is clearly akin *0 W'ordsworth, Keats, and 
even to Mozart. In the Rape of the Lock, particularly. Pope handles 
his transitions with an easy grace and a subtlety which remind us 
of the operas of Mozart. The design of all his poems is what one 
might call pctfect. E\t*n small poeni.s are written on a plan. Equal- 
ly praiseworthy is his use of language and versification. Appropriate- 
ness of diction was a cardinal virtue for Pope ; he showed no mercy 
to an err’.pty line. To sum up Pope’s achievement in the words of 
a modern critic; “Pope's merits are of a kind not likely to be 
affected by time; a lively fancy, a power of satire almost un- 
rivalled. and a skill in using words so con nmmatc that there is 
no poet, excepting Shakespeare, who has !• ft his mark upon the 
language ■) strongly. He lia.'. said in the Ix'it v.urds what we all 
know nud feel, but cannot express, and has made that classical 
which in weaker hands would be commonplace. His scmsihility to 
the claims of his art is cxqui.site, the adaptation of his style to his 
subject sliows the hand of a master. All these are gifts to which 
none but a great poet can lay claim.” 

AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM 

Pope was a .studen^of literar>' theory and often discussed with 
his friends problems of composition and criticism. The poem is an 
attempt to reduce these ideas to a codified statement. 

Oh//iW of the Structurally it is divided into three 

main parts. The first presents the general rules of criticism and 
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of composition; the second indicates the dangers that beset tfie waT * 
of the good critic, the third defines the positive qualities of a good 
critic. 


The Basic Ideas <rf the Poem: 

It is impossible for us who live in the later ages of the world 
«to make observations in criticism and morality which have not been 
touched on by others. Great things cannot have escaped former • 
observation. It is our duty therefore to school ourselves to humility 
in the presence of corporate human experience, as expressed in 
tradition and the best that has been said and thought in the world- 
-Abiding experience is Protean in its assumption of new forms; 
and art and criticism should both properly be occupied in pursuing 
reality through its manifold appearances. And in both there is the 
never-ending quest for the mot Juste, for the perfect expression. 
The humanistic conception of culture which Pope most decidedly 
held, is that it constitutes a continuum. His philosophy can be 
tuinmed up in the phrase : follow nature. The ‘natural' in the 
microcosm is that which exhibits law and order; it is the rational. 

A natural person is one “dont tous les mouvement sont regies, qui 
est vrai et judicieuse, qui parle et agit selon la verite et la raison." 
To live conformably to nature "n’est pas s'abandonner a tous ses 
mouvements a tous ses instincts : e’est suivre la raison." In other 
words, to follow nature was not to abandon yourself to your instincts 
but to subordinate yourself to the commands of the one thing 
which was the same in all men— the Reason. The term nature 
which is uesd so many time in the Essay on Criticism, bears in 
almost all cases this sense of a regular and ordered world with 
tthe emphasis commonly on human nature, the microcosm. 



J 
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ESSAY ON MAN'. 

The Design. 

"Having proposed to write s<Mne pieces on human life and 
manners, such as (to use my Lord Bacon’^ expression) came heme 
•io men’s business and bosoms, I thought it more satisfactory to 
begin wdth considering Man in the abstract, his nature and his state; 
since, to prove any moral duty, to enforce any moral precept, or to 
examine the perfection or imoerfection of anv creature wdiatsoever* 
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nt IS necessary first to know what condition and relation ft is 
.placed in, and what is the proper end and purpose of its being. 

The science of hunian nature is, like all other sciences, reduced 
to a few clear points. There are not many certain truths in thia 
world. It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind as in that of 
-the body ; more good will accrue to mankind by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by studying too much 
such finer nerves and vessels, the confornutions and uses of which 
will for ever escape our observation. The disputes are all upoii 
these last, and I w’ill venture to say, they have less sharpened 
the wits than the hearts of men against each other, and have 
•diminished the practice, more than advanced the theory cf 
morality. If I could flatter myseff that this Essay has any 
merit, it is in steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines 
seemingly opposite, in passing over terms utterly unintelligible, 
and in forming a temperate yet not inconsialent, and a short yet 
not imperfect, system of ethics. 

This I might have done in prose; but I chose verse, and even 
rhyme, for two reasons. The one will appear obvious; that 
principles, maxims, or precepts so written, both strike the reader 
more strongly at first, and are more easily retained by him after- 
wards. The other may seem odd, but it is true. I found I could 
^press them more shortly this way than in prose itself; and 
nothing is more certain, than that much of the force as well as 
grace of arguments of instructions depends on their conciseness. I 
was unable to treat this part of my subject more in detail, wntboat 
becoming dry and tedious; or more poetically, without sacrifidag 
perspicuity to ornament, without wandering from the precision, or 
breaking the chain of reasoning. If any man can unite all these 
without any diminution of any of them, I freely confess be will . 
compass a thing above my capacity. 

What is now published, is only to be considered as a geaeral 
map of Man. marking out no more than the greater parts, their . 
•extent, their limits, and their connection, htit leaving the particidar , 
to be more fully delineated in Xhe d arts which are to follow. 
•Consequently, these Epistles in their progress (if I have health and ' 
leisure to make any progress) will be less dry, and more susceptible 
■«f poetical ornament. I am here only opening the fountains. amA 
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<learing the passage. To reduce the rivers, to follow them In th^- 
. <ourse, and to observe their effects, may be a task more agrettbte.'^ 

The Outline: 

The poem falls into four main divisions: Part I describes. 

• s optimistic concept of a mechanistic universe and the position 
in it occupied by man. Part II then analyzes the ps 5 'choIogy of 
Man as an individual, a combination of Self-love and Reason; andl 
Part III shows that Man's Self-love leads him to social benevolence.. 
Part I\ develops this last point and demonstrates that happiness- 
results from the acceptance of the above ideas. 

Attitude : 

Dr. Johnson said of tlic Essay on Man, ‘Never were penury of 
Knowledge and Vulgarit}' of Sentiment so happily disguised.^ 
Milton s theological certitude is replaced in Pope by an equally 
intense scientific certitude. 

An Essay on Alan is a repositorj' of typical ideas of the day: 
tiie doctrine of plenitude, the belief in a Universe that is rationally 
constructed, the concept of, order, the relation of instinct to reason 
in the individual, and the understanding of social benevolence. In 
transforming these principles into poetic statement, Pope shoV^s his- 
iisual skilful craftsmanship. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770— I8S0) 

William Wordsworth was born in 1770. At the age of seventeen 
he was sent to St. John's College, Cambridge. He left the univer-. 
sity after taking his degree, but without having otherwise distin- 
guished himself, and lived aimlessly in London and elsewhere. He 
crossed to France in November 1791, and exhibited vehement sym- 
pathy witli the revolution, remaining in France for nearly a year. 

In 1795 he received a legacy of £900 from a friend whom he had 
nursed in his last illness. With this sum and the consecrated helpful- 
ness of his sister Dorothy he contrived to keep house for eight yearly 
while he gave himself to poetic effort as his high ‘office upon carth.^ 

I In 1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge published the Lyrical Ballads 
literar}" co-partnership. Although this volume was received widi 
r almost complete public indifference, yet Wordsworth felt that he 
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had found his mission, and after a winter spent in Germany he and 
his sister settled at Grasmere in the Eng^lish Lake District (1799), 
where he propoied to write a great philosophical poem on man, 
nature, and society. Thenceforth his life was marked bv few inci- 
dents. Those worth noting are his marriage in 1802 with his 
cousin ^fary Hutchinson, and his accession in 1S43 to the laureate- 
ship on the death, of Southey. Wordsworth’s great philosophic poem, 
which, in his own phrase, was to be the Gothic cathedral of his 
Hbour. reccivoil only a fragmentan,' accomplishment in Tlic Prelude, 
The Kxcur'-ion, and The Recluse. Yet eno!i.gh was achieved in bis 
smaller poems to justify his own concepti'-n of him.'?elf as a ‘deJi- 
cated spirit,’ and to set him apart among tlie greatest of England’s 
poets. He Hied in 1850. An interesting account of the poet is 
found in Dorothy Word.sworth’s Diary of a Tour in the Highlands. 

Is the atmo.sphere of modem science and philosophy one in which 
the Wordsworthian spirit cannot survive^ Aldous Huxley, Warren 
Beach, and I. A. Richards are convinced that Wordsworth’s views 
are incompatible with the science and natural philosophy of our day. 
Dr. Beach in his "Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century Poetry” 
mourns over the almost complete decay of the nature philosophy tiiat 
gave supptjrt to Wordsworth’s feeling. It was a brave and massive 
effort of the human spirit doomed tu failure, — failure because, 


Dr. Beach assumes, in twentieth-century eyes Nature is without any 
discernible purpose. Huxley takes a similar position. He does not 
question the interest, eveu to-day, of the pott's personal experience m 
contact with Nature, but he is dubious about tlie present value of the 
inference.*! wbi.-h Wordsworth drew from iho^e experience.-.— the 
"inteib'ctual sufit.-rstructure,” the "optimism" or the "split religion." 
He accepts, without discussing, Dr. Richards’ a.sscrtion that modern 


science ha.s ‘neutralized" nature, tlut “the heart of her mystery has 
twen pluiked out," and that she no longer gives man true inspiration. 
He admires Wordsworth as a lyrical poet, but is almost as certain 
as Dr. Beach that Wordsworth as a philosophical poet is out-of-date. 


But is it really so? Modem science of course rejects the 
crassly simplified system of an entire!’ l eneticcnt and unchanging 
nature which passed current in the eighteenth century, hut it lias not 
substituted for it an anti-human chaos exhibiting nothing except 
chance, unreason, and cruelty. It has not unquestionably accepted 
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the idea of the humanists that Nature is fundamentally hostile, or at 
least indifferent, to values that Man recognizes and would live by. 
E\'en a scientist like Sir James Jeans discovers “die presence in 
nature of a will which tends to raise a portion of matter to a , 
subtler and perhaps better condition, from mere reflex action upwards ' 
TO instinct, from instinct yet higlier towards intelligence.’* 

Vet when Wordsworth expresses his sense of our oneness with 
Nature, he is stigmatized as a bogus philosopher I Our world, 
despite its obvious discordances, exhibits too many harmonies to 
justify the assumption that it originated in mere Nothingness or is 
moved by mere chance. Nature red in tooth and claw is not the 
■■only fact noticed by science. An opposite, counterbalancing ten- 
dency was coevally developed by nature.— that system of mutually 
helpful co-operation between creatures of the same kind, and of 
different kinds, which science terms symbiosis. An eminent naturalist 
writes of it: “In principle it is universal. For all organisms are 
part of the web; their underlying and vital relationships are one ' 
w'ast multiple symbiosis. And when you turn your gaze thus upon 
the w^eb of life then indeed you are entered upon the deepest science.*' 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt about the spiritual value of 
Wordsworth’s expression of the concrete facts of our apprehension, 
his mystical awareness of Nature as a mind or spirit. This insight 
is once more becoming significant in philosophy, as witness this 
brilliant comment on Words wortii by Professor Whitehead in his 
“Science and the Modern World “It is the brooding presence of 
the hills which haunts him. His theme is nature in Solido, that is to 
say, he dwells on that mysterious presence of surrounding things, 
which imposes itself on any separate element which we set up as an 
individual for its own sake. He always grasps the zuhole of nature 
as involved in the /o»a/r/-_v of the particular instance. That is why 
he laughs with the daffodils, and finds in the primrose thoughts too 
deep for tears. It would hardly be possible to express more dearly 
a feeling for nature, as exhibiting entwined prehefisive unities, each 
■ suffused zviih modal presences of others. In thus citing Wordsworth 
the point w'hich I wish to make is that we forget how strained and 
paradoxical is the view of nature which modem science imposes 
“ up'in our thoughts. Wordsworth, to the height of genius, expresses 
•tlie concrete facts of our apprehension, facts which are dist*'^<tfd in 
•..sdentific analysis.” i 
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In fairness to Aldous Huxley, howc\'er, I must mention his 
.jecantation of his anti-romantic \news in "Ends and Means." includ- 
inp the candid "I had motives for not wanting the world to have a 
meaning, consequently assumed that it had none." Inasmuch as 
S. Ehots “Idea of a Christian Society" involves religious 
assumptions. I have not cited it above; but its agreement with 
oidswnrthian views is notable in such passages as these: "The 
good life implies a life in conformity with nature— The natural life 

and the supernatural have a conformity to each other which neither 
has with the mechanistic life.” 

How, then, does Wordsworth perceive the concrete facts of cur 
apprehension? Wordsworth himself provides the answer when he 
'describes his method of composing poetry: 

I ha\e said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of power- 
ul feelings; it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity, the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of re-action, 

^ ^. *^^^^^*^***^ gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that 
^ ic was the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and 
does actually exist in the mind.” 

This is an explanation of Wonlsuoith’s peculiar power. Before 

e composes he gathers himself together where he is to w'Ork. He 

IS sure of his truth. The new emotion, not in fact spontaneously but 

gia nally derived from the former emotion, has in it the integrity 

the then and now. The poet becomes a whole man. Feeling 

V -comes m aid of feeling, thought comes in aid of thought, and feeling 

an t lought come in aid of each other until the poet is assured that, 

a\ing achieved a perfect integrity, he may speak his truth, and his 

<rut will be the truth for all men. This higher memory is the link 

etween the visible and the invisible world. It is the imagination 

contemplative which satisfies Wordsworth’s need of a mystical 
ivholeness. 

ODE- INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 

The genesis of the Ode: Wordsworth first ^ot the Idea for this 

poem at the time when he was writing "My Heart Leaps Up" in 

^huh .s concentrated the basic idea of tlie entire Ode. His own 

account gives valuable suggestions as to the interpretation of the 
■> ipoem : 


ft « 
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"Nothing was more difficult for me in childhood than to admit 

the notion of death as a state applicable to my own being With 

a feeling congenial to this, I was often unable to think of external 
things as having external existence, and I communed wnth all that 
I saw as something not apart from, but inherent in, my own 
immaterial nature. Many times while going to school have I grasped 
at a wail or -tree to recall myself from this abyss of idealism to the 
reality. In later periods of life I hav'e deplored, as we all have 
reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite character, and have 
rejoiced over the remembrances. Belief in a prior stale of existence 
is far too shadowy a notion to be recommended to faith, as more 
than an ele^ient in our instincts of immortality. \\Tien I was 
impelled to write this poem on the Immortality of the Soul, I took 
hold of tlie notion of pre-existence as having sufficient foundation 
in humanity for authorizing me to make for my purpose tiie best 
use I could of it as a poet.” 

Antecedents : Belief in pre-existence and tbe possibility of the 
recollection of that pre-existence, is an important ingredient in 
Platonic philosoph}'. 

Cf. The Fhaedo '■ "Your favourite doctrine, Socrates, that 

knowledge, is simply recollection, if true, also necessarily implies a 

prerious time in which we learned that which we now recollect. 

But this would be impossible unless our soul was in some place 

before existing in the human form.” 

This idea found its way tlirough Plotinus and Origen into 

% 

Christian mystical writings. .A, further source of the Ode might be 
^’augha^’s “The World.” which begins thus : “I saw Eternity the 
other night, like a great ring of pure and endless light.” And more 
than “The World,” even, it was probably “The Retreat,” which 
influenced Wordsworth : — 

THE RETREAT. 

Happy tliose early days, when I 
Sliin’d in my angel infancy I 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought: 
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When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first love 
And looking back — at that short space — 
Could see a glimpse of His bright facel 
When on some gilded cloud or flow’r, 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A scv'ral sin to cv’ry sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O how I long to travel back 
And tread again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first I left my glorious train; 
From whence th* enlighten’d spirit sees 
That shady City of palm trees. 

But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way I 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move 
And when this dust falls to the urn 
In that state I came, return. 


t 


\ 
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TINTERN ABBEY. 

This poem was composed in and near the Wye Valley in mid- 
July, 1798. “No poem of mine,” says Wordsworth, “was composed 
«ndcr circumstances more pleasant for me to remember than this. 
I began it upon leaving Tintem, after crossing the Wye, and con- 
cluded it just as I was entering Bristol in the evening, after a ramble 
of four or five days with my sister Not a line of it was altered, and 
not any part of it written down till I reached Bristol.” 

OitriiW: (1) Description of tiie scene. 
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(2) A recounting of the gradual development of Wordf— 
\\orth ’5 mature conception cf natuic. 

n) Address to Dorothy. 

Theme -. The experiences which the poet^s mind had with the* 
forms and images of nature. At first he reacted in a sensuous way - 
to the physical qualities of these things, and later he reacted in at 
spiritual way to the eternal Beauty, the source of these things. But 
each stage is important in the poet^s development. The forms and- 
images of nature excite in him, at first, an immediate, extrinsic, and- 
organic joy. Wordsworth suggests the intensity, and the immediacy 
of his reaction by describing it as “an appetite.” Later he subtilized’ 
and sublimated this joy to intercourse with the eternal Beauty. 
Physical delight became spiritual cesatsy. Through their magic 
powers the beauteous forms of nature have so wrought in him that 
he, “laid asleep in body, and become .a living soul,” secs into the life 
of things.” The poem embodies Wordsworth’s faith: a passionate* 
intuition of God present in the universe and in the mind of man. 
To the end of his life this intuition remained the living centre of his. 
" creed. 


SOLITARY REAPER. 

■\ The fir.st four lines relate the incident, simply and directly. 

“Behold her,” not “look at her,” by its slightly formal tone, would' 
< indicate that Wordsworth is finding something arresting in the 
• / scene. Similarly, there is justification for the use of ‘Strain’ rather 
tlian ‘song’ — she sings “a melancholy strain.” That is, the words* 
‘ are swallowed by the distance, and only the spirit of the music 
penetrates to the listener. The actial effect of the strain was sO' 
mysterious that the poet cannot describe it directly; so in the second 
stanza he suggests resemblances. First the Nightingale chaunting 
in some shady haunt among Arabian sands; and then the Cuckoo- 
breaking the silence of the seas among the farthest Hebrides. The. 
second picture extends the first. The two scenes have fulfilled their 
^ V immediate purpose; they have reproduced the sensation of the spell. 

' But they have also done something more. By calling up the dcserte- 
Arabia and t)ie Hebridean seas, the poet has sent our appreben- 
’sions careering through the universe; the scenes are heavy with all* 
^'f tliat there is of misery and of sadness at the heart of the universe; 
M itself. 
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The next stanza completes the experience. “Old, unhappy, far- 
off things** characterise the enchantment of romance, the element of 
strangeness added to beauty. But the next four lines are more truly 
Wordsworthian; romance is brought down to earth, Inunan nature is 

rexalucd. 

**Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day, 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be again?’* 

These lines convey a fraternal sense of the worth of human 
life, a revelation of a new world of spiritual values, in which the 
previously insignificant has taken on universal significance. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772—1834). 

Coleridge was bom in 1772 at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, of 
which his father was a Vicar. Sent to school at Christ s Church 
Hospital, young Coleridge took little interest in the ordinary sports 
of childhood, and was noted for a dreamy abstracted manner, though 
he made considerable progress in classical studies, and was known 
even at that early age as a devourcr of metaphysical and theological 
works. From Christ’s Church he went with a scholarship to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he remained for two years, but without 
achieving much distinction. At this time, too, his ultra-radical and 
rationalistic opinions made the idea of academic preferment hopeless, 
and perhaps it was partly to escape the difficulties and perplexities 
gathering about his future that Coleridge suddenly quitted Cambrid^ 
'and enlisted in the I5th Dragoons. Rescued by his friends from tWs 
position, he took up •his residence at Bristol with two congenial 
spirits, Robert Southey, who had just been obliged to quit Oxford 
for his Unitarian opinions, and Lovell, a young Quaker. The three 
conceived the project of emigrating to America, and establishing a 
pantisocracy as they termed it, or community in w'hich all should be 
equal. This scheme, however, never became anything more than a 
theory, and w^as finally disposed of when, in 1795, the three friends 
married three sisters, the Misses Pricket of Bristol. In 1796 he too 
a cottage at Nether Stowey. in Somersetshire, where, soothed and 
supported by the companionship of Wordsw'orth, he wrote much of 
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his best poetry, in particular the Ancient Mariner and the r*rst part 
of Christabel. An anniuty bestowed on him by some friends fur- 
nished him with the means of making a tour to Germany, where he 
studied at the University of Gottingen. In 1800 he returned to 
England and took up his residence beside Southey at Keswick, while 
Wordsworth lived at Grasmere in the same neighbourhood. From 
this fact, and a certain common vein in their, poetry, arose the 
epithet of ‘Lake School’ applied to their works. About 1804 Coleridge 
went to Malta to re>establish his health, seriously impaired by 
opium-eating. In 1806 he returned to England, and after ten 3 rears 
of somewhat desultory literary work as lecturer, contributor to 
periodicals, etc., Coleridge in a sort look refuge from the world in 
the house of his friend Mr. Gillman at Highgate, London. Here 
he passed the rest of his days, holding weekly conversaziones in 
which he poured himself forth in eloquent monologues, being by 
general consent one of the most wonderful talkers of the time. He 
died July 2Sth, 1834. The dreamy and transcendental character of 
Coleridge’s poetry eminently exhibita the man. As a critic, 
Coleridge’s work is of the highest rank, combining a comprehensive 
grasp of large critical principles and a singularly subtle insight into 


details. 

“To Coleridge the rising of the moon madq, witchcraft possible; 
to Wordsworth the rising of the moon was witchcraft itself.” It is 
in some such manner that conventional criticism brings out the 
difference between the poetic achievements of these two poets. 
Unfortunately Coleridge’s own account of his collaboration with 
Wordsworth encourages this over-simpli6cation : “During the first 
year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were neighbou^, our conversation 
turned frequently on the two cardinal points of poetry, the power of 
exciting the sAmpathy of the reader by a faithffil adherence to tht 
truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty by 
the modifying ^clours of imagination. The sudden charm, which 
accidents of light and shade, which moonlight or sunset diffused 


over a known and familiar landscape, appeared to represent the 
practicability of combining both. These are the poetry of nature. 
The thought suggested itself — to which of us I do not recollect— that 
a series of poems might be composed of two sorts. In the one, 
the incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; 
.and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of Ac 
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•affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as would naturally 
-accompany such situations, supposing them real. And real in this 
sense they have been to every human being who, from whatever 
source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under super- 
natural agency. For the second class, subjects were to be chosen 
■from ordinary life; the characters and incidents were to be such as 
will be found in every village and its Wcinity, where there is a 
meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, when they present 
themselves. ' 

In this idea originated the plan of the Lyrical Ballads; in which 
it was agreed, that my endeavours should be directed to persons and 
characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to transfer 
from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth 
sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic 
faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose to him- 
self as his object, to give the charm of novelty to things of everyday, 
-and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural by awakening 
the mind^s attention to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to 
the loveliness and the wonders of the world before us : an inexhausti- 
ble treasure, but for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity 
and selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, cars that hear not, 
and hearts that neither feel nor understand." 

This passage did much to foster the impression that Wordsworth 
was to glorify Oic common base of things, and Coleridge was to 
direct himself to purposes and characters supernatural. Up to a 
limit this was true. But as was usual with him, Coleridge in his 
modesty, was a little less than just to the raison d'etre of his own 
supematuralism. 

There is no question of any willing suspension of disbelief 
(another name for make-believe?) in reading his supernatural poems; 
they deal equally with reality — only, it is a different level of reality 
from Wordsworth’s. Coleridge, as Professor Otto and Aldous 
Huxley point out, was not so much a poet of the supernatural as the 
supersensible. His poetry is a record of the numinous experiences 
which arc common to both savage and mystic. In Coleridge’s world 
the so-called supernatural events are not disconnected from the 

la 
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a principle which is neither subject nor object exclusively, but 
which is the identity of both, which can be conceived neither as 
infinite nor finite exclusively, but as the most original union of to 
two. After all, if only we could see far enough, we should see that 
the distinction between natural and supernatural is one created by ^ 
man in his ignorant self-conceit. What he thinks he can under- 
stand. he is pleased to call natural ; what wholly baffles him, he calls 
supernatural. The Ancient Mariner is not an elaborate fairy me, 
a piece of literary patchwork ; its trance is not that of sleep but ot 
intense vision. “My outward sense is gone, my inward essenw 
feels ” The highest powers of the mind work in harmony wim 
energies normally ‘unconscious.* The distinction between po^c 
reality and human reality is very often merely convenhonal. All 
beautv draws itself from the existence of the ideal within the real; 
even in the bodily state man can converse with the ideal beauty. 


the rime of the ancient mariner. 


/ 

> 


Few lines written by Coleridge are more familiar than those 
near the end of the Rime of the Ancient Mariner . 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all.” 

And perhaps no lines in his poetry have served as the star^ 
point of so much critical discussion. For the “moral of the Anc^t 
Mariner has been attacked, defended, denied, affirmed many Um« 
since Mrs. Barbauld first raised the question and Coleridge answered 
her. In his Table Talk for May 31, 1830, the poet says; 

“Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired the 
Mariner very much, but that there were two faults “ ^ « 

taZli.. .nd tod to A, .to ft. I to 

told her that in my own judgment the poem had ^ 
the only, or the chief fault, if I might say so, was 
the moml sentiment so openly on the reader “ " 
of action in a work of such pure 

no more moral than the Arabian N'lgh throwing the 

sitting to eat dates by the side of a weU. and throwing 


iVL/i ilO 




shells aside, and lo! a genie starts up, and says he wmu/ kill the 
aforesaid merchant, because one of the date shells had, it seems, 
put out the eye of the genie’s son.” 

It was certainly with his tongue in his cheek that Coleridge 
replied to Mrs. Barbauld : “As for the probability, I owned that 
that might admit some question.” And in any case Mrs. Barbauld 
‘ ^as incapable of understanding the true nature of Coleridge’s poetry 
as a desperate effort to achieve a sense of poetic actuality by a 
deliberate emotionalization of his knowledge. Coleridge in the 
Ancient Mariner was pursuing an experience which is against human 
reason and yet does not permanently affect or discredit human 
experience and identity: to enjoy an identity — sense different from 
the human and yet not to lose human identity — rather to deepen and 
confirm it. 

The theme of the “Ancient Mariner” is not just the story of a 
sailor who learns through a series of vicissitudes that one should 
“be kind to animals.” It is rather that experience of guilt, of need 
for redemption, shared by all men, which is at the basis of many 
religious and social customs, and much art. It is no more fantastic, 
as a modern critic has observed, tlian The Pilgrim*s Progress- F3.r 
from dealing with a romantic world of unreality the poem reveals 
an intimate depth of human experience. It is no mere miracle of 
inventive fantasy, but an inevitable projection into imagery of the 
poet’s own iiuicr discord. It describes the slow and hard path to 
regeneration. Its ’ symbolism places it in the same category as 
T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. The real meaning of “He prayeth 
best who loveth best” is the return of liarmony between the Mariner 
and all living things— not just the assertion of a moral humanitarian 
law. “The poem reproduces the same experience which gives us 
much of our religious symbolism; or, in art, drives Orestes and 
Hamlet to their doom. The Ancient Mariner and The Waste Land 
are alike in theme. In both the poet uses his technique to induce a 
s.ate of mind in which unconscious themes rise to the surface. In 
cne the conflict is expressed spontaneously, unconsciously, as a child 
expresses its emotional stress in play. In the other the conflict is 
bared; the analytic intellect works concurrently with the shaping 
spirit of imagination. The poet has outgrown childhood, and in the 
process he has lost something of the glory and the gleam. The 
•r.iagic’ is no longer there.” t 
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If this explanation seems over-elaborate, it is still possible to 
justify the structure of the entire poem, including the familiar moral, 
•svithout resorting to allegorical interpretation. It is necessary to 
realize that the structure of the poem is determined by its dream 
quality, that its inconsquence is the dream’s irrelevance. The answer 
to Wordsworth's criticism — “the events having no necessary con- 
sequence do not produce each other” — is that the events in a dream 
•do not produce each otlier, but they seem to. The story of the 
’Mariner's voyage is a dream and has a dreamlike quality; its cause 
;and consequence are not controlled by the laws of reality. But the 
'Whole Poem is not a dream. It begins with reality, — the wedding, the 
•wedding-guests, the Mariner’s ‘own countree.* Reality drops away 
.-as the ship drops — 

“Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top” — 

•though it recurs a few times — the bride red as a rose, pacing into 
the hall behind the nodding minstrelsy — before the Wedding-Guest 
is wholly under the spell of the dream. In the dream world the 
Albatross is killed and all the inconsequent consequences follow, 
the end of the poem we return: 


“Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see?” 

Although we do not yet wake entirely, the dream fades, and we, 
with the Mariner and the Wedding-Guest, are back in reality, but 
^ reality haunted by the dream. Then comes the moral of the whole 
poem : “He prayeth best, who loveth best,” etc. Coleridge said that 
ihe poem should have no more moral than one of the Arabian Nights* 
Nor should the dream-story have, if that were the entire poem. But 
there is the Wedding-Guest, who has been strangely neglected in all 
the discussions of the poem. He stands at the beginning and the end. 
If he were to serve no better structural purpose than merely to act 
as an ear to hear the Mariner's story, he might better not be there 
At all. He is, however, a representative of the world of human 
beings, a man to be influenced and affected by the Mariner’s story, 
“tlie man that must hear me.” How, then, is the Wedding-Guest to 
be affected? He rose tiie next morning a sadder (that is. a more 
serious) and a wiser man. Coleridge was not concerned with the 
prevention of cruelty to albatrosses, but he did beUe*M as he Sc^s 
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in Fwt at Midnight, that God spoke through all his creatures. So* 
the “moral” of the Ancient Mariner proves to be a simple expression’ 
of the effect which a horrible dream experience had upon Mariner 
and W edding-Guest, of the very natural resultant waking wisdom. 

EOLIAN HARP. 

The “Eolian Harp” occupies an important position in the body 
of Coleridge’s poetry. No one reading the poems in their chrono- 
logical order can fail to obseiwe that this poem marks an era in the 
development of Coleridge's powers of expression, both as regards 
melody and individuality; it is in substance his first important and 
at the same time characteristic poem. Unfortunately, many critics 
who have pointed out the importance of "The Eolian Harp” have 
also made several misleading statements about it which have obscured 
certain aspects in the development not only of Coleridge but also 
of Wordsworth. According to them it is W^ordsworth who was 
respoiisible for the remarkable improvement in the quality of 
Coleridge’s verse! This is absurd, because the two poets first met 
in September 1795, while the date of the composition of “The Eolian 
Harp” is August 20, 1795. It is evident therefore that the remark- 
able improvement in the quality of Coleridge’s verse could not have 
been due to Wordsworth’s personal influence. There is of course the 
po.ssibility that Coleridge may have been influenced, not by Words- 
worth himself, but by such poetry as Wordsworth had pn'dished 
before tliat date, though even this seems unlikely. It is difrcult to 
understand how the hackneyed, stilted couplets of "Descriptive 
Sketches” could have had such a remarkable effect upon the fluent 
and easy blank verse of "The Eolian Harp.” The true explanatioa 
is a simple one: that Coleridge in "The Eolian Harp” for the first , 
time, for himself, discovered the countryside, and tliat this new , 
influence pave him a lyrical intensity, enriched his imagery, stimu- 
lated his' thought, and made his verse fluent and easy. I do not 
mean, of course, that before "The Eolian Harp” Coleridge liad 
shown no interest in nature; the symbolic interpretation of nature, 
and the symbolic use of natural images, was a fact and an object of 
reflection to liim, even before the period of his settlement at Stowey. 
In “Religious Musings,” for instance, he speaks of “the Great 
Invisible, by symbols only seen.” But there is no indication in these 
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allusions to nature that Coleridge was writing with his eye steadily^ 
£xed upon his object, or that, as in the cast of Wordswqrth, they 
were felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. They were, in fact, 
part of a theory which he got from books. The conception of 
beauty, as the revelation of spirit through matter, had been fostered 
in him many j'ears before through the study of Plato and the Neo — 
Platonists. It seems more reasonable to believe that Wordsworth 
made use of the philosophy of “The Eolian Harp” in his “Tintern 
Abbey.” Coleridge’s poem anticipates his friend’s not only in its 
single emotional cur%'e} but also, if the essential form of the poem is 
borne in mind, in every stage through which that curve passes. 

The exultant feeling, arising from the contemplation of natural 
beauty, felt for the first time during the period of “The Eolian 
Harp,” had a fundamental effect upon Coleridge’s poetry; for a 
year later, he says; “I feel strongly and I think strongly, but I 
seldom feel without thinking or think without feeling. Hence, 
though my poetry has in general a hue of tenderness or passion over 
it, yet it seldom exhibits unmixed and simple tenderness or passion. 
My philosophical opinions are blended with or deduced from my 
feelings, and this, I think, i)eculiarises my style of writing.” 

“The Eolian Harp” is the first poem of Coleridge's of which 
this statement is true in every detail : the hue of tenderness or 



passion — 

“My pensive Sara ! thy soft cheek reclined 
Thus on mine arm — ” 

/ 

The strong feelings — 

“Mc^thinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so fill'd” — 

And. the philosophical opinions blended with or deduced front 
those feelings: ^ 

“O ! the one Life within us and abroad. 

MTiich meets all motion and becomes its soul. 

A light in sound, a. sound-like power in light. 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere.” 


The feelings from which these philosophical opinions are deduced 
are Coleridge’s response to natural beauty. 

Theme I Music is the one great reality, and rhythm is the 
kuUng principle of all things. Who knows whether God mav not-be 
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the great Musician, calling forth the harmony latent in all creation? 
Coleridge seems to foreshadow Hegel’s conception of the eternal 
movement of the Divine Spirit. The poet meditates and pictures 
Kature as a series of harps played upon by one breeze; the soul of 
Cod, which is the same in all things, is communicated to all objects 
and makes harmony in anything which is divine. 

Eolian Harp: the name is derived from AEOLUS, the god 

of the winds. The harp is a stringed instrument that sounds by the 
impulse of air. 

ODE ON’ DEJECTION. 

Coleridge had Wordsworth in mind when he ..rote hij\^de on 
Dejection.” Along with a number of his earlier poems, Dejecfton is 
an expression of the experience which lies behind the doctrine of 
imaginative love. But it is distinguished from these in that the poet 
■here laments — and here the poem is somewhat similar to the Int{pta~ 
iions Ode of Wordsworth — the loss of his ability to participate in the 
enthusiasm and the power which he and his friend had drawn from 
the imaginative life. Coleridge is challenging the popular notion of 
Wordsworthian philosophy: 

'*Oh, William ! we receive but what we give 
And in our lives alone does Nature live.” 

The really fascinating problem which Dejection presents arises 
from the fact that we find Coleridge accusing Wordsworth of what 
has often been called the "pathetic fallacy.” From Coleridge, the 
companion of Wordsworth's early meditation, this is a startling 

arcusation, as it virtually denies the reality of the communion with 
Nature. 

"We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 

This interpretation of the communion with nature is at odds 
with the many statements of the romantic faith to be found in 
Coleridge’s earlier poems. It would seem that he was deliberately 
writing a companion piece to Wordsworth’s L’Allegro. Some 
interesting contra.sts occur in the two odes. In Wordsworth’s poem 
(/M/iW/ion^)grief finds relief and ends in joy; in Coleridge’s, grief , 
^nds no relief and ends in dejection. It is morning in Wordsworth’s t 
'Ode, midnight in Coleridge’s. In the former it is May and the tun p 
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■ shines warm; in the latter it is the month of showers, Wordsworth' 
hears the happy shouts of children; Coleridge hears the wind ravingi 
and ‘screaming of agony.' 

In a letter Coleridge explained his dejection as due to a feeling 
of the loss of his poetic and imaginative faculties, and complained^, 
that sickness and some other and worse afflictions had forced him 
into “downright metaphysics,” while he felt that by nature he had 
more of the poet in him. The original poem was addressed to 

Wordsworth, but, during an estrangement, the personal references 
were taken out by Coleridge. 


Oiitliuc:^ The poet describes the outburst of a storm after a 
calm evening, and laments his own torpor and inability to be moved 
by the awful grandeur of the night. His own mood is wan and 
heartless. The fountains of life fail \vithm him ; he lacks that 
emanation from the soul necessary to the appreciation of Nature. 
He looks back upon the imaginative days of his youth, when joy and 
hope had arisen naturally in his heart. Byt pain and grief have- 
taken all the.se away; abstruse research has superseded the imagi- 
native faculty. The wind’s expression of htiraan cries only re-echoes 
his afflictions. His one comfort is to pray that Uiose whom he loves, 
may not share such unrest. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON (1788 1824). 

Byron was the grandson of Admiral John Byron and son of 
Captain John Byron, of the Guards, so notorious for his gallantries 
and reckless dissipation that he was known as ‘Mad Jack Byron.' 
Till the age of seven he was entirely under the care of his mother, 
and to her injudicious indulgence the wajn.vardness that marked his 
after career has been partly attributed. At Harrow Byron dis- 
tinguished himself by his love of manly sports and his undaunted 
spirit. While yet at school he fell deeply in love ivith Miss Chaworth, 
a distant cousin of Iiis own. But the lady slighted the homage of 
the Harrow sehool-boy, her junior by two years, and married another 
and more mature suitor. In 1805 Byron joined Trinity College 
C^bridge. Two years after, in 1807, appeared his first poetic 
volume, Hours of Idleness, which, though indeed containing nothing 
of much' merit, was castigated wath over severity by Brougham in- 
the Edinburgh Review. This caustic critique roused the slumber- 
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I'ns!' energy' in Byron, and drew from him his first really notable 
effort, the celebrated satire English Bards and Scotch Reviewers^ 
In 1809, in company with a friend, he \'isited the southern provinces 
of Spain, and voyaged along the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
^ first of these travels was the fine poem of Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
agCj the first two Cantos of which were published on his 

return m 1812. The poem was an immen.se success, and 
Byron ‘awoke one morning and found himself famous.* 

His acquaintance was now much courted, and his first entry on the 
stage of public life may be dated from this era. On the second of 
January, 1815, Byron married Anna Isabella, only daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, but the marriage turned out unfortunate, and in 
about a year, Lady Byron having gone on a visit to her parents, 
refused to return, and a formal separation took place. This rupture 
produced a considerable sensation, and the real cause of it has never 
been satisfactorily explained. It gave rise to much popular indigna- 
tion against Byron, who left England, with an expressed resolution 
■* nev^r to return. He visited France, the field of Waterloo and 

Brussels, the Rhine, Switzerland, and the north of Italy, and for 

some time took up his abode at Venice, and latterly at Rome, where 
he completed his third Canto of Childe Harold. From Italy he made 
occasional excursions to the islands of Greece, and at length visited 
Athens, when he sketched manly of the scenes of the fourth and last 
Canto of Childe Harold- In 1819 was published the romantic tale of 
Maseppa, and the same year was marked by the commencement of 
Don Juan. 

After leaving Venice Byron resided for some time at Ra\*enna, 
then at Pisa, and lastly at Genoa. At Pisa he continued to occupy 
himself wdth literature and poetry, sustained for a time by the com- 
panionship of Shelley, one of the few men whom he entirely res- 
pected and with whom he was quite confidential. 

Byron had many affairs during this Italian period. In 1825, 

I troubled perhaps by the consciousness that his life had too long been 
unworthy of him, he conceived the idea of throwing himself into the 
struggle for the independence of Greece. In January, 1824, he 
arnveii at Missolonghi, was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
and immediately took into his pay a body of five hundred Suliotes. 
The disorderly temper of these troops, and the difficulties of his 
situation together with the malarious air of Missolonghi, began to 
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affect his health. On the ninth of April, 1824, while riding out in 
the rain, he caught a fever, which ten days later ended fatally. 
Thus, in his thirty-seventh year, died prematurely a man whose 
natural force and genius were perhaps superior to those of most ' 

Englishmen of his time, and, largely undisciplined as they were, and 
wasted by an irregular life, they acquired for him a name second, in 
the opinion of continental Europe at least, to that of no other 
Englishman of his time. 

Byron is such a strange mixture of courage and self-pity, free- 
thought and conservatism, sincerity and posing, faith in man and 
cynicism, that it is extremely difficult to find a centre from which 
to interpret his poetry. And yet his thought is not all chaos ; there 
is a serious strain of constructive thinking in Byron, a characteristic 
reaction to Nature and to human life. The most searching criticism 
of Byron’s poetry comes from the pen of an Italian— Mario Praz. 

His composite picture of the Byronic Hero serves as an excellent 
starting point for the elucidation of Byron’s poetry in relation to the 
age in which he lived. There is nothing arbitrary about Praz’s 
portrait of the Byronic Hero. All the elements he has narrated 
can be found in Don Juan, Childe Harold, Lara, Cain, the Giaour, 
the Corsair and Manfred. The Byronic Hero is a man of heroic 
energy, \rith a mysterious but conjectured to be exalted origia He 
is pale of face and has traces of burnt out passions. He is morbid, 
ego-centric, melancholy, labouring under the burden of some ghastly 
guilt. The keynote of his character is moral despair and defiance 
which obsess him with the desire for self-oblivion. But with all his 
uncompromising self-ass^iveness, and a melancholy longing for 
solitude, he is a humanitarian at heart. If he could he would be 
mankind's greatest benefactor. It is this dual nature of the Byronic 
Hero which is often ignored by critics. They insist upon his anti- 
social temperament but they fail to see his unconquerable interest in 
humanity that comes out everywhere in his utterances. When he is 
most isolated from humanity, he is most bound to it by ties as 
deep as the human heart. His division is negative, forced upon him 
by fate or society, not positive, the result of desire. In his solitude 
two things happen to him. There are moments when he is consoled 
' by nature and through this consolation he is led to a new ideal unioa 
’with the world that is to be: , 
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“The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing tliere an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be free.” 

Or as Don Juan says : 


“For I will teach, if possible, the stones 
To rise against earth’s tyrants.” 

At other moments solitude breeds a savage pity for self and 
‘*elf’s trials — a calm, disdainful acceptance of Fate, overhung by a 
'deeply pervading melancholy: 

"Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
The brave and desolated bosoms — 

What was the cause of Byron’s melancholy? I think it was the result 
of two irreconcilable elements in his character : by inclination he was 
a romantic individualist who had created for himself an artificial 
world of ideal expectations; by training lie was a Calvinistic Neces- 
satarian who believed that no effort on his part could shake the 
unalterable decrees of fate. Like other romanticists Byron recognized 
the gap between the real and the ideal, but he was not the type to 
be satisfied with any of the fashionable methods of bridging it. 
Hence he wavers between melancholy and irony. The fundamental 
cause of all romantic melancholy is the inevitable conflict of reason 
with the desire foi romantic illusion. It is therefore common enough 
in the romantic movement. Something like the mood of inal du sihle 
appears in Wordsworth when he recognizes that the visionary gleam 
is fading ; it appears in Coleridge when he feels that he has lost his 
shaping spirit of imagination; it appears in Alastor, Shelley’s most 
Byronic poem. But in their most characteristic works these poets 
are able to retain some form of the romantic illusion. In Byron, on 
the other hand, melancholy is central and pervasive, because his 
temperament is such as to eliminate the possibility of any sort of 
permanent reconciliation bctw'een the real and the ideal. Temporary 
reconciliation tliere perhaps is, but no lasting one. Harold, Lara and 
their like, dream of the glorious freedom which in their time has 
departed from the earth. For a day perhaps, they struggle 
'to bring it back. But struggle decays into protest, protest 
into grim despondence: despondence once more produces rebellious 
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pnde. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that though Byron’s noblest 
heroes may be said to oppose the moral law for the purpose, in part, 
of advancing their own interests, their opposition is not grounded 
solely in a wilful desire to secure their own rights, but in a 
courageous and majestic ambition to secure the rights of others also ■ 
against an omnipotent force. 

. Such is the Byronic hero— a gloomy and burdened man, a 
creature of strange passions and unnamed crimes, as S>'mon observes, 
a man of blood, love and lust, crime and theatrical swashbucklery, 
a leader of outlaws, but chi^^Irous in his lawless fashion.” Thert- 
' IS an unmistakable element of pose in his make up: he is supposed to 
be all the time in a mental hell. It is the least sincere part of the 
portrait. Byron indeed, doth protest too much. 

^ To a great extent the Byronic Hero is a reflection of the poet’s 

^rsonahty an assertion of his own egoistic energ>^ At the same 
time, the fatal man spreading ruin around him’ has a long literary 
ancestry. And Byron deliberately modelled himself upon the figures - 
^ of poetry and fiction, studying every detail in front of a mirror as 
t ^ fascihating circle: Byron’s heroes are made to copy 

him and he m turn copies his own heroes I His last poem “On this 
day I complete my thirty-sixth year” provides an interesting illus- 
tration of the poet’s sophisticated technique. Though in most res- 
pects this poem is a genuine representation of the poet’s conception 
i, of his premature age, bumt-out affections and general abandonment 

s, by all that he loved most, Byron’s usual “acting,” is easily recognized ' 

tl m It. One should call it rather “double-acting” in that the author 

a IS playing the part of the usual Byronic hero and at the same time 

p, combining this with the part of the deserted and defiant Macbeth. ' 
m That “My Days are in the Yellow Leaf” is derived from Macbeth's. 

St ‘^my way of life is fall’n into the sere and yellow leaf,” is common 
in knowledge. But the similarity between Byron’s and Macbeth's 
I>, situation and between the thought of tlie “Thirty-Sixth Year” and 

se of the “sere and yellow leaf” lines has gone un-noticed. Byron/ 

in represents himself as old in experience, as lonely, and as forsaken hy\ 

B tlicsc whom he has loved; he reminds himself, though, that this is 

oi not the time and place to lament his personal griefs, for he is 
s« engaged in a struggle for the liberty of an oppressed people. He ■ 
th I will therefore forget himself and, not wishing to live longer, find 
ih ; for himself a heroic death on the battlefield. Macbeth, on the ■ 
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threshold of old age, suddenly finds himself deprived of all that made 
life worth living: his wife, his thanes, his friends, his people’s love 
and respect. He reflects : 

“I have liv’d long enough : my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere and yellow leaf: 

And that which sl'otdd accompany old age, 

As honour, love, ol.cilieiice, troops of friends, 

^ I must not look to have: but in their stead. 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not” 

Macbeth can discover nothing to do except to go into battle and 
■“fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack’d.” 

There is, of course, a difference between the Byron who would 
^‘give away thy breath” and Macbeth, who fights because there is 
nothing else of a manly sort to do. But they are essentially the 
same. Byron, too, means to fight valiantly to the last, even though 
he does hope for death. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792—1822). 

4 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was the son of Sir Timothy Shelley, a 
landed proprieter of ancient family, and was educated at Eton, and 
at University College, Oxford. Of a delicate constitution he was 
early characterized by an extreme sensibility and a lively imagina- 
tion, and by a resolute resistance to authority, custom, and every 
form of what he considered tyranny. At Eton he put himself in 
opposition to the constituted authorities by refusing to submit to 
fagging. At Oxford, in his second year at the university, he pub- 
lished anonymously, apparently as a challenge to the heads of the 
colleges, to whom it was sent, a scholastic thesis entitled ‘The 
Necessity of Atheism.’ The authorship being known he was 
challenged, and refusing cither to acknowledge or deny it wzs at 
once expelled. In September 1811, six months after his expulsion, 
he eloped to Edinburgh with Harriet Westbrook, the daughter of a 
retired innkeeper She was sixteen years of age, his own age being 
nineteen. The marriage turned out unhappily, and after nearly three 
years of a wandering unsettled life Mrs. Shelley returned with two 
•children to her father’s house. In November 1816 she committed 
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suicide by drowning. Shelley was deeply affected by this event^but: 
soon after married Mary Godwin, with whom he had visited the* 
continent in 1814, and by whom he already had a child. By a suit: 
in Qiancery decided in ^817, Mr. Westbrook obtained the guardian- 
ship of the children, on the plea that his atheistical opinions and. 
irregular views on marriage made the father unfit to be entrusted 
with them. Partly from his lungs being affected, and partly from’ 
anxiety lest he should be deprived of the children of his second 
marriage, Shelley left England finally in March 1818, and the whole- 
short remainder of his life was passed in Italy. After staying for 
some time with Lord Byron at Venice he proceeded to Naples ; after 
Naples he vi.sited Rome: and from Rome he went to Florence and '- 
Leghorn, and finally settled at Pisa. On the 8th of July, 1822, he 
was sailing along with a Mr. Williams in the Bay of Spezia when 
both were drowned by, as was long believed, the upsetting of the 
boat tlirough a sudden squall; but there is some suspicion that the- 
boat was purposely run down by an Italian felucca for the sake of 
plunder. According to the quarantine laws of Tuscany the bodies- 
were burned, and the ashes of Shelley were deposited by his friends- 
in the Protestar^t burying-ground of Rome, 

One of the merits of Shelley as a pioneer in romantic poetry is- 
that he reintroduced the metaphysical doctrine and used as a basis- 
for many of his poems intellectual theories on the fundamental 
problems of mind and matter, idealism and necessity. Pope was a 
metaphysician, but he taught the doctrine purely from* the outside 
as an intellectual proposition. For a precedent to Shelley we have 
to go back to the third and fourth books of The Faerie Queene and* 
the Foure Hymnes of Spenser. The three great rom^tics, Words- 
wortli, Coleridge, and Shelley, all draw on Spenser, and his master 
Plato, where they found their intuitions in exemplary expression.- 
Plato teaches that the world of sight and sound about us cannot 
fully satisfy the desire and curiosity of our souls, since our world 
points on to something more real than itself, which, nevertheless 
is purely spiritual. All beauty, therefore, draws itself from the 
existence of this ideal within the real, and it is the ta «t k of the 
philosopher to pierce through the sensuous veil of earthly things^, 
and direct our minds to the true beauty beneath. In doing this,, 
however, he will make use of sound, colour, and sense, as a land of . 
ladder to the ideal. And it follows that the order, beauty, and 
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harmony of this world are one in origin with our love of them; all 
are permeated by a single mind and element. Thus in the higher 
states of vision spirit speaks to spirit. But though in the bodily state 
man can thus converse with the ideal beauty, he wall do so best when 
death has removed his spirit to its transcendental home. These 
doctrines are all found in the three romantics, but with a difference. 
The later poets Relieved that the spirit pervading nature is not 
purely abstract and ideal; the artist may attribute to it some qualities 
of his own ; and they varied even more widely on the question of 
the adequacy of the sensuous veil. 

The note of Shelley’s mood is a restless aspiration, an incessant 
longing for a sort of paradise where love will not be wanting. At 
one time he thought he could have this in an earthly millennium, 
but he found that eternity is the only remedy for time, that only 
beyond the gate of life do we find consummation. Both hum^ 
spirit and the spirit of Nature in Shelley are instinct with this 
longing to escape to their transcendental lot. At times the spirit 
that is in Nature seems to burn low; it is sadly intermittent; only 
rarely does a reinforcement descend upon it, and in such moments 
there comes to Shelley a white heat of thought and feeling : 

**Lamp of Earth I where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness.” 

In this trance Shelley does not disparage the things of sense,, 
he wishes them to give more and more of their virtue. He wishes 
to pluck the fairest things that cartli can give, and so he speaks of 
senses and emotions as convertible things, as in the Lines written 
Among the Euganean Hills, where scene and mind 
"Interpenetrated lie 
By the glory of the sky.” 

This is not to suggest that Shelley was a systematic thinker. 
Hetiig an enthusiast ratlrer than a professor, he made little effort to 
frtluce his multiform ideas and impressions to strict order , if a new 
opinion seemed good in itself he was inclined to acknowledge it 
without first ascertaining whether or not it was consistent with 
others previously allowed. One fundamental conception, nevertheless, 
pervades all SheUcy’s tliinking, and. inspite of his inconsistency m 
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expressing it, gives a sense of unity to his doctrine. It is the only 
adequate key to an understanding of his conduct as man and poet; 
and it appears everywhere, in essays and letters as well as in poems. 
I refer to the conception of Love as the supreme spirit and sole 
productive source of good in the life of the world. The one word 
Love sums up not only his philosophy, but his theology and his 
ethics as well. In Shelley's doctrine, Love is a cosmic force, the 
activity of which may be studied in three distinct though related 
phases : in nature, in the immaterial world, and in human relation- 
ships. He acknowledged but a single law for all things, whether 
material or immaterial, human or divine, and was ever unwilling to 
admit one rule for thought and another for conduct. Once con- 
vinced of the truth of a proposition, he was not content until he 
could proclaim it from the housetops and approve it in his own 
behaviour. Since in Shelley's doctrine virtue is the desire for uni- 
versal happiness, which is a form of benevolence or love, and since 
liappiness in the physical universe may be interpreted as a har- 
monious adjustment of part to part, the harmony of nature is con- 
vincing evidence of the active presence there of love. Love, there- 
fore, is the principle which actuates the life of the universe, and 
determines its inevitable progress towards perfection. In the 
regenerated world all things shall live by the rule of Love. 

The ultimate good in terrestrial nature is an equable climate, a 
perpetual April, accompanied by the convenient miracle of fruition 
and fertilization without decay. The law of necessity guarantees 
this happy eventuality; yet the poet feels it incumbent upon mankind 
to will that it shall be so. “The One remains, the many change and 

pass.” The many here are not mere copies of Ideals, which remain 

aloof, but individuals capable of receiving and absorbing the One in 

varying proportions. There is a moral force which gives direction 

to the thought and action of the universe, and is immanent in them. 

This force Shelley describes as Light and Beauty and Benedictibn, 
that sustaining Love 

“\\ hich through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea. 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst.” 

Shelley not only asserted . 
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‘nature and in the immaterial world, but also acknowledged the duty 
of using every means at his disposal to establish it in the relatio|i- 
■ships of human society. And he believed that it might be established. 
Naturally optimistic, and convinced of the inherent goodness of 
man, he confidently hoped that humanity would purge itself of fhe 
-disease of evil, and eventually attain a state approximating per- 
fection. The human and the. poetic were sentimentally equated in 
Shelley. He envisaged the whole poetic problem on a level of 

experimental optimism; but equally he raised the problem from the 
level of eighteenth-century moral complacency — as Wordsworth did 
not. Something more is needed for the consummation of the state 
,of perfection than a mere ‘wise passiveness’ to nature. The germ, 
the essence of Love immanent in the human soul, can have ho 
active existence until it receives proper nourishment through instruc- 
.tion. The selfish child knows nothing of pain outside itself; when 
it learns imaginatively to put itself in tlie place of another, it is 
iJien capable of sympathy. Thus Shelley is led to assert that tlte 
.only distinction between the selfish man and tlie virtuous man is, 
.that tlie imagination of the former is confined within a narrow limit, 
whilst that of tlie latter embraces a comprehensive circumference; 
that wi;5dom and virtue arc inseparable, and stlfishness the oftspring 
•of ignorance, and finally, by consequence, that virtue is ciiiirely a 
refinement of cVilizcU life. And hence it is incumbent upon the 
wise and cultivated to instruct those who arc less enlightened. 
Pursuant to tliis theory of perfection through education, ^.icllcy 
became an enthusiastic teacher and proficient in argument. 'Ihis 
active interest in humanity was not an attitude lightly assumed or 
easily altered to suit occasions, but the outgrowth of profound feeling 
and convinction that the law of Love should, and, ii man so deter- 
mines, may, govern his intercourse with his fellows. Though con- 
viction sometimes wavered towards doubt, this feeling of the suffi- 
ciency of Love lived on through years of unhappiness and disillusion- 
ment until his death. There is a snobbish critical tendency to praise 
Keats at the expense of Shelley because he was more preoccupied 
with verbal niceties, and did not try to “do" so much a-* Shelley. 
Keats leaned heavily on the tradition, hoping that it would take care 
of him humanly — and was hurt when the tradition, in its critics, 
refused to accept him. Shelley, at least, did not expect the tradition 
to do anything for him. He had - immense hope that something 
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might be done to resolve the incompatibilities between man ancfi 
Poetry. His error ( ?) was that he relied on human aspirations, as^ 
embodied in the poet, to accomplish this : that ‘his poetic faith was a: 
faith in man. Keats’s appearance of superior sophistication is not 
due to any innate better sense, only to innate laziness and parasitism :, 
his poetic faith was a literary dependence on the historical role of 
poet, with all it? conventional prerogatives and dispensations, and a 
mystical dependence on what might be called spiritual chance. He 
expectantly disposed himself, so to speak, toward spiritual rape by a* 
vigorous poetic personhead imagined as in pursuit of conquests.*' 
This is not to deny, of course, that while Shelley’s hi^ sense that 
poets are the unacknowledged legislators ^f the world inspired him 
to sing, it betrayed him also into a falsetto key. A portrait of the 
author as a young man may indeed be discovered in Alastor' his> 
ide.alism, his immaturity, his yearnings, his melancholy, his reverence 
for the past, his sensitiveness to beauty and his power to create it, 
his restless but easily distracted intellectual activity, his uncurbed 
magnanimity. Is it really so easy to outgrow one ^^dio is sensitive 
to all beauty, a student of i^ilosophy and of the monuments of the 
past, a seeker after imfamiliar^truths, a stranger among men? 

Many sweeping and contradictory statements have been made- 
concerning Shelley’s portrayal of nature. William Morns thought 
that Shelley ‘had no eyes.* So too Leslie Stephen finds that whea 
Shelley speaks of natural scenery, the solid earth dissolves, leaving 
him in the shifting phantasmagoria of cloudland. Contrast with 
these statements the one made by the French critic Ramee: “b 
think that Shelley can scarcely be comprehended by those who are- 
not intimately acquainted with Italian landscape. The exceeding 
truthfulness of his observation of and feeling for it cannot certainly* 
be appreciated except by those who have lived amongst the sights 
and sounds which took so close a hold upon his imagination and 
heart. Every line in Shelley's verse which speaks of Italy is 
pregnant with the spirit of the land. Each line is a picture, true 
and perfect, whether of day or night, of water or shore, of marsh 
• or garden, of silence dr melody.” -j^The truth of the matter is that 
Shelley’s vagueness is not due to lack of art. He often prefers 
impressions to distinct outline, for his poetry aims at effects far 
different from those of painting or sculpture. As in Nature he ioves- 
everything that tells of life and motion, so too his figures sway in 
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the m^es of a dance or ride singing through the shoreless air. Hi» 
<Icscriptive style is suggestive rather than pictorial. Such epithet* 
as obscure, intense, white, dark, darksome, gloom, dim, shadowy, 
are characteristic of his diction. As a rule he finds light his true 
element, and he is less frequently than Keats a wanderer amid 
verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. The outline of Keats's 
conceptions is as precise and as definte as that of a picture or group 
of statuary actually before us : We can almost touch 
the objects he describes. We feel that Keats has brooded long over 
his picture with Sensuous delight before drawing upon his abundant 
word-treasury to convey it to his readers. In Shelley's descriptions 
the strokes are briefer and swifter. His poetic inspiration seems to 
have been more fluent and mobile, words and pictures coming rapidly 
and together. His phrases have not the carven perfection which 
characterises Keats’s poetic diction, and the visions he creates are- 
more transitory in their dewy freshness. His words flash across, 
our horizon fleeting but radiant impressions of colour and 
Shelley's natural scenery has none of the permanence and stability 
of Wordsworth’s eternal mountains, changeless sea, placid vall^, 
and shining lakes. He chooses rather the restless, ever-varying 
stream* the tran.<iient dew and mist, the hurrying, changing clouds. 
But he never confuses the unsubstantial and ethereal with the vagi^ 
and formless. Transparent or misty as the image may be, it is- 
embodied in perfectly exact and accurate language. Unearthly and 
weird as his conception is, die language is extremely lucid and 
definite. With Shelley metaphor is rapidly transmuted into identi*- 
iication. In his best lyrics the unity of music, words, and feeling 
is as indissoluble and limpid as crystal. 


TO NIGHT. 
THE CLOUD. 


It is sometimes held that Shelley wrote hastily and inaccurately,, 
that he neglected to revise thoroughly, and that he was almost as- 
insensible to technical music as was Scott; on the other hand, it is 
recorded that, although he composed rapidly, he paid due attentioa’ 
to the essentials of his art. However that may be, the fact re m ai n s, 
remarkable that Shelley's lyrics arc so largely flawless. Among 
them, it is true, there are frequent deviations from the nonn, but 
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only few that ate perceptibly inharmonious in their irregularity. 
Xhe lengthening or shortening of a line, the extension or contraction 
of a stanza, the shifting of a particular rhyme scheme, may impair 
theoretically the symmetry of a poem; but practically they may 
improve it. In Shelley’s practice such irregularities are not erratic, 
generaliy, but designed modulations, motivated by fluctuations of 
emotion to bring out certain effects. And poems employing these 
changes, although in part imperfect according to an external pattern 
of regularity, are often in the complete effect subtly disciplined to 
consonance with an inner harmony. An innate sense of concord 
led Shelley to use pleasingly varied, if not always exact rhymes; 
to draw subtle harmonies from many different arrangements of line, 
rhyme, stanza, and refrain; to adapt form to content with a har- 
mony of movement and sound that is complementary to the emotion, 
and with a fluency of language that renders words, in effect, 
inseparable from music. How finely these various qualities are 
adjusted to metrical form and thouglit in order to produce con- 
summate harmony, may be seen in the poem “TO NIGHT.” The 
thought, centring in an earnest supplication to the Spirit of Night 
and a rejection of her conventional associates. Sleep and Death, is . 
conveyed in a seven-line stanza of symmetrical proportions, closely ■ 
braced by the rhyme ababceb, and repeated each of the four times 
with a natural, fresh ease. A short refrain marks each unit as 
■organically complete and forms, at the same time, an emotional link 
with the rhythm and mood of the next stanza. In such lines as : 

“Star-inwrought ! 

Come, long-sought! 

I sighed for thee. 

No, not thee!" ^ 

The particular selection and arrangement of consonant and vowel 
sounds, full aud prolonged, effectively iterate the imploring tone and ' 
•emphasize the mood of longing. Throughout tke poem, sound and ^ 
rhythm are at one. The even, melodious flow, indefinitely rippled 
by anapaestic substitutions but continuous and prevailing, felidtonsly 
suggests the stillness accompanying the approach of night whidi, 
although never expressed, is fdt in the quiet sounds. At the 
^me the swiftness of the coming of night, in contrast to the link- 
ing of day, is suggested, in spite of end-stopping, by Ae sweep o£ 
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the four long lines separating the short ones, as well as by the- 
repetition of swift and flight. And in the combinations of vowel 
with consonant vrlues, there is an opiate quality appropriate to night, 
especially inarke<J in such lines as the following: 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave. 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray. 

Lingering like an unloved guest. 

The last line, with unloved lengthened by an, illustrates parti- 
cularly well the lingering quality of many of the sounds. A similar 
adaptation of sound to meaning comes with the expression of the 
length of day: 

^'Where all the long and lone daylight.” 

The langour of noon : 

“And noon lay heavy on flower and tree.” » 

The drowsiness of a child: 

“Thy sweet child sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noontide bee.” 


In such ways the qualities of metre and sound and phrasing 
combine to form the unity and harmony of the poem as a whole. 

One of the most unerring combinations of metres is found in 
THE CLOUD, The cloud is borne along by an unflagging impetus, 
arousing ever frc«h surprise with the subtly intertwisted triple and 
duple measures. The sprightly anapaests, coming in groups of two 
or three or even four in a line, acquire predominance in effect over the 
iambs, especially towards tlie last ; yet throughout the poem the two 
metres are almost evenly distributed. Used frequently with stress on 
a strong monosyllabic verb, tlio iambs hold a peculiar strength: / 
bring, / bear, I sift, / bind, / hang, etc. This quality together w'ith 
the appearance of final iambs and with the almost exclusive use of 
end-stopped lines, balances nicely the anapaests. Thus neither metre 
takes full sway, and regardless of the anapaests’ greater insistence 
the movement in the large depends upon the interweaving of both, 
with the resultant hovering effect, as in the passage beginning “That 
orbed maiden — .” The rhythm is at once vigorous and swift, light 
and frolicsome, and as buoyant and fresh as the shower itself. 
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HYMN OF PAN AND DEJECTION. 


Shelley in the first of these two poetns states allegorically what 
was the central problem of his life as well as of his poetry; ^ 

‘T pursued a maiden and clasped a reed. 

Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 

It breaks in our bosom' and then we bleed:” 

In Itself this theme may lay claim to a poignant and universal 
human apphcabilhy ; for its meaning is the eternal contradiction 
between the One and Many, the abstract and the concrete, Man and 
men, the Prometheus of keen ethical aspiration and the Asia of 
broad expansive sympathy, ideal Beauty and Goodness and the 
JanK and Emilias of actual life. In many of his lyrics some phase 
o this problem, or his emotions in its presence, are treated without 
any direct reference to his doctrine. Yet some of these express a 
relaxation from it, in the form of unririle self-pity. In the Stausas 
wrtUen in Dejecuon, Shelley did not experience his grief poeticaUy; 
rather, obtruding thoughts of self prevented his apprehension of it 
from rising above the purely personal to a high poetic level. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 

1 sections, each composed of four tercets con- 

cluded by a couplet, this poem might be considered almost better 
as an illustration of the fourteen-line stanza, for its divisions of 
bought concur with the sections, not with the s^Ier stanzas. TA, 
Ode to the West Wind reveals an adroitlyl^elled pattern; never 
impeding thought or feeling, never sinking to a lifeless repetition, 
the form bears along the melodic flow of sound as if in the trances 
of the wind, driven by an undying impulse. The poem is jilaiiily 
something more than good description of a storm. To discover why 
the storm aroused such depths of thought and emotion as SheUw 
^presses m the Ode we must look not at the wind-blown, le^ 
strewn Italian landscape, but deep into Shelley’s mind, where, for 
^arly a decade, driving wind and flying leaves had been assodated 

mankind. Of such 

the ^^“bols. The first stanza 

the ^m d«crfoes the leavek flying before the wind, which i. 

seeds from which new life will arise. As the first stanza reveals 
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the power of the wind over the earth, go the second ^d__third 
stanzas revea l its power over the heaven s and tl;w_\vaters. In th^ 
lourth jta nza the tx>ct pra ys that he , like leaf, cloud, and wav^ 
nay undergo the power of the wind in order to a chieve his own 
regeneration, and at the climax of the poem in the fifth stanza prays ^ 
that from his dead thoughts driveh'OVer the earth by the wind there 
will arise in, the cycle of the seasons a regenerating influence upon| 
mankind. Thus the wind, as the destroyer of the old order and 
the preserver of the new, for Shelley, symbolized Change or 
Mutability, which destroys yet recreates all things, while the Leaves 
■signified for him all things, material and spiritual, ruled by change. 
The poem epitomizes Shelley’s Conception of the eternal cycle of 
life and death and resurrection in tlie universe. There were at 
least five distinct elements in the composition of the poem ; 

(1) The stimulus of the natural objects, the wind and the 
leaves, as he observed them earlier in his life and more immediately 
tin the Cascine wood. 

(2) The philosophico literary associations of the Wind and the 
I^eaves as he encountered them in Homer, 'Ecclesiastes,' Spenser, 
X)ante, Lucretius. 

(3) "Prometheus Unbound,” which expressed his extensive 
-conscious beliefs of what the Wind and the Leaves already signified 
ior him in the depths of his unconscious mind. 

(4) The death and the rebirth of his ideas as cxemphified by the 
‘Revolt of Islam’ and Prometheus Unbound’ respectively; and 

(5) The birth of his son, a living symbol of his own regenera- 
tion, and so associated with the ideas of rebirth and regeneration 
«ymbotized by the Wind and the Leaves in the *Odc to the West 
Wind.” 

JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 

John Keats was the son of a livery-stable proprietor, and was 
l)om in London 31st October, 1795; he died at Rome 24th February, 
1821. From 1803 — 9 he was at school at Enfield, after which he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon. This profe.ssion was not congenial, and be 
got his indentures cancelled, buk continued his medical training at 
'Guy's Hoipital till about 18I7.'^He now devoted himsalf entirely to 
diteratqre, having as friends or acquaintances Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
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atid Other distinguished authors. His 6rst volume of poems c^tne- 
oiit in 1817. Endymion a Poetic Romance, appeared in 1818; his- 
lait volume of poetry, containing Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St- 
Agfnes, Hyperion, and the Odes in 1820. By this time he had become 
i6 ilLof consumption (inherited from his mother) that he was advised' 
to seek a warmer climate; but it was too lalte, and though he reached 
Rome he only survived a short time. Shelley honoured his memory 
by his elegy Adonais. 


Kfeats is one of the greatest of English poets and letter-writers. 

Criticism generally seizes upon some one aspect of the compl« 
nature of a poet and presents it as his comprehensive and salient 
characteristic. Accordingly, Keats has been known as the poet of. 
pure beauty and sensuousness. The twentieth century, however, ift 
its ruthless search for Truth, has made another discovery, that of 
the Yogi or the Philosopher of Renunciation in John Keats. To-day 
he has an appeal not only for youngsters because of his flowers and 
fruits, but the mature are also awed by him. They find in his poetry 
that balanced attitude towards life of which everyoi?e is so keenly 
conscious in the present age. In reality, however, neither one nor the 
other of these aspects is wholly comprehensive of Keats; Keats 
definitely presents a duality— and which sensitive human being does 
not ?— a duality between his innately sensuous temperament and his 
reasoning which groped in the direction of detachment. He died 
young- and came to no final conclusions about life. His Letters and 
his Poetry both avouch this. His Letters are not . statements 'of 
high philosoplric truths discovered by him. They are the tangible 
expression of Keats’ attempts to clarify and elucidate his thoughts 
to himself. He writes to VVoodhouse: “It is a wretched thing tO: 
confess but is a very fact tliat not one word I ever utter can be 
taken for granted as an opinion growing out of my identical nature- 
how can it. when I have no nature?” 


Fundamentally Keats’s nature rested upon the rich slow maturity 
of tlie Eartli and her fruits. Its fulfilment lay in a primitive 
absorption of the life forces through the senses and the surrender 
of the being to the autumn earth and the moon soaked atmosphere. 
Living was beautiful, whole, effortless; its beauty was pure and 
heavenly like Mozart’s music. 

^ ^ ^ret not after knowledge— I have none. • ^ 

And yet my song comes native with the warmtii. v- 
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' O fret not gfter knowledge — I have none. , 

> And yet the Evening listens. He who saddens 
At thought of idlness cannot be idle, 

^ And he's awake who thinks himself asleep.” 

A warm blooded savage can be clasped to the nourishing bosom 
of the earth but he is hardly conscious of the way of life he is 
enunciating. Keats was a hypersensitive creature, he knew with all 
■ the nervous awa^'eness of his senses that this tangible feast before 
him, gave a deep fulfilment to his nature. He accepted it, but why ? 
The great wliy? had entered into his life. Nature was a symbol, 
nature had a meaning : there was the “Vast Idea of Poetry ’ veiled 
behind the Sun, the Moon and the Stars. His mind was alive, 
waiting poised in eager expectancy for the answer his sensuous 
imagination now' demanded. 

Endyittion is the record of the early and youthful search after 
this new aspect of life, that of Intellectual Beatuy. It opened vistas 
^ of' spaces yet to the trodden, and started Keats's struggle after a 
real compromise between Truth and Beauty. 

The Truth was cold, ugly and full of pain. It was natural to 

tove Beauty, to find quiet happiness and fulfilment in it. What was 

the nature of the Real behind this puzzle of harsh Truth and smooth’ 
Beauty? Who came first, the chicken or the egg? 

Keats' primal desire for wholeness and completion had early 
made him reverence Shakespeare as a god. Was a clear detachment 

from pain and joy the Reality of living? Keats was very much 

tempted to believe it was. It never came off though, chiefly because 
Keats was bom in the milieu of the nineteenth century Romanticists. 
Their language was essentially lyrical and objectivity had only been 
bodied in the Drama. The dramatic genius, to begin with, has a 
saner perspective ; it can envision universal forces and all cosmic 
significances through human character. Byron and Shelley did 
attempt the dramatic art, but it is based cliicfly on fantasy. They 
were far tou emotionally involved in pain and suffering to be able 
to go outside of it, to perceive it in human form. Drama cannot 
flourish under such conditions. Truth had by now become a distant 
goddess, she was unattainable, remote. The poor poet climbed airy 
heights, and consorted w'ith spirits and the Faery, in order to seek 
her out and then to depict what he had seen. Keats however had. 
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•Plough common sense to realise that he had no real aptitude yet, 
for the drama proper. He hoped tfcat one day he would be aMe 
to make a success of it. The truth or falsity of his dream was 
never proved because he died at twenty-six. 
j Next to Tragedy there is the Epic for the delineation of human 
fulfilment, the journeying of the soul to a Reconciliation. Dante 
:and Milton achieved a certain harmony through The Paradiso and 
Paradise Lost. Keats was on the right track for hii purposes 'wbitn 
he began Hyperion, but his temperament combined with drcum- 
' stances prevented him from ever completing the task. Keats 
iadmitted that the high Miltonic numbers were not congenial to his 
jgenius ; the Idea behind Hyperion seemed to grow confused and is 
dost. 

' We love Keats because he sought so desperately to find a pattern 
in life. He himself was the central figure of his poetry. His poetry 
fchronides the struggles and the resting places of a noble and great 
soul. The Odes seem to be a justification of his questioning, his 
failure to find an answer just before Time caught up with him , 
In these great Odes all Keats’s basic nature, his most genuine self 
is concreted. His experience of sorrow and pain and perfect beauty 
constituted his integrity, inspite of the puzzle and discord they 
presented. With this integrity, with his innate powers of pattern 
and organisation through the passions and the senses, Keats attains 
his particular type of harmony in the Ode to a Grecian Um, Ode to 
• a Nightingale, and the Ode to Autumn. 

Critics mislead grossly when they come to the condition that 
Keats achieved the victorious Shakespearian brow. Life deprived 
him of many factors which go to make the fulfilled human being! 
There was death, poverty, and the quenching of love through mortal 
sickness. These were no Byronic psuedo-injustices, but struck at his 
roots, and that’ he rallied magnificently, is not due to any particular 
:philosophic harmony, but to the strength and acuteness of his 
sensibility. At the last he beckoned and it replenished his frustrated 
life with loveliness, with sunlight, and the quiet blooming of the 
Earth. The Odes are complete and organised art because the agony 
•of discord and frustration is here held co-ordinated in the unvarying 
primitive womb of the senses. They are a projection of all die 
^facets of his soul throt:gh the drenching rays of his 
«orgamsm. 
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ODE TO FANNY. 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCL 
ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 

One of the most vital themes in Keats’s poetry is love. Of what great 
!poct of his age may not this be said? What gives Keats’ love-poetry 
^ts unusual interest is the relation which it bears to his life as a man. 
The "Ode to Fanny,” which belongs to December of 1818 or the 
following month, is Keats’s first direct utterance in poetry to his 
'betrothed, his first undisguised expression of what love meant to 
'him. It is desperately poignant and intense. His mood in the Ode 
arises from the old unrest of the “half-happy-miserable” mood. He 
is goaded by the sharp instrument which his temperament has been 
for many months sharpening for him — jealousy He cries out now 
'that only complete possession will satisfy him. Abandoning restraint, 
>he appeals to Fanny to take sides with him against herself and confess 
"her fickleness. There will be other admirers, and she will smile 
upon them. But no other hand must come near hers— the thought 
'if intolerable; if he cannot possess her whole affection, he would 
,pray for death. The “Ode to Fanny” is no mere poetic exercise; 
•its anguished sincerity speaks in every line. Still, while chargirig 
■Fanny with inconstancy, Keats confesses his moral weakness : in 
Baudelaire’s tragic phrase, he is the victim, she the executioner. It 
may be contended that Jealousy always amounts to a confession of 
inferiority. It is possible that no small part of Keats’s sufferings 
'may derive from the fact that this truth was finally driven home 
to his acute sense of pride. Positing this conjecture we must not 
fail to remark that, thus early in his engagement to Fanny Brawne, 
TCeats has made a far pilgsimage from the stage whence he viewed 
nroman as a “milk-white lamb that bleats for man's protection.” 

“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES." at which Keats worked inter- 
mittently through the first eight or nine months of 1819, is a refresh- 
ing turn from the feverish energy of the Ode. It is his choral 
liymn to Fanny Brawne. “St. Agnes” and Hyperion are in Keats’s 
‘l)est masculine manner and are, with the exception of the six Odes 
vrritten later in the same year, his last great work free from the 
taint of deepening morbidity. Although “The Eve of St Agnes” 
^began like “Isabella" from Keats’s reading, the poem is purely 
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intuitive, and Keats’s intuitions here are not false to him, Keats^ 
shuts his own immediate problems out of the charmed circle of the* 
“Rve:” the poem is self-complete and homogeneous,’ like the walls 
of the fabled city: built to music and therefore never built, but 
everlasting. The location of the poem in the domain of faery-land ' 
allowed him to make of it the wonderful thing that it is. He 
proffers no .gratuitous rationalizations on his love-story as he did in 
^'Isabella” and was to do in “Lamia.” Similarly, the theme ot “The 
Eve of St. Afark” lay too disturbingly near his own heart to allow 
hiiti room to contemplate it freely and give to it the objectivity which 
his narrative sense required of his longer poems. Very little of 
Keats's earlier unsure hand is in the central love-scene of “St. 
Agnes,” if we except the amorous swoon of Porphyro as he leans 
above his beloved 

Note the use of compound epithets in this poem. Keats’s gift 
for language was not equal to Shakespeare’s; yet he uses the com- 
pound epithet w'ith a wealth of colour, a richness of suggestion, an 
intensity of poetic effect unsurpassed in English poetry. He blends 
the descriptive with the mythological. He looked on fine phrases 
like a lover, and he had in full measure what Ruskin called the 
“imagination penetrative”— the power of seizing on some essential 
quality of the thing described. No w'onder then that Keats is one of 
the greatest artists in description. Besides that, he had an instinctive 
love of mythology; in him “the m}^opoesic genius of the Greeks is 
reborn.” 

“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” was written in April of 1819. 
It is Keats’s most complete and sharpest-etched picture of love-in- 
despair. Sidney Colvin suggests what nearly everyone must concur 
in: that Keats’s poem applies to his own predicament. The poem 
has of course its literary affiliations. There are many fair ladies 
w'ithout pity {Les femmes fatales) in the stories of mediaeval French 
writers and in Petrarch. We also read of the El-woman in Norse 
Mythology, who sat on the roadside in lonely places— a woman only 
in front; her body behind was hollow, like an empty shell. Anyone- 
who kissed her, became mad. One quality of El -women was that 
they could not speak distinctly ; they only made little moaning sounds. 
The last but one stan 2 :a of the baUad may owe its dusky portzaitur^ 
^ description of the shadowy multitudes Aene^ met in tfwt' 
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underworld. Keat5, however, transformed all these literary tradi- 
tions into something very poignantly personal. The lady here is a 
symbol of the woman he loved and the death he feared. “The 
anguish moist and fever dew” are the same which Coleridge dis- 
covered in Keats when he shook hands with him on a roadside. 

There is death in that hand — a heat and a dampness.” 

Keat^s romantic melancholy in this poem is something akin to 
the dark mood of Shakespeare. Love is a hopeless, joyless captivity. 
The enchantress, like Lamia, ensnares her victims with her unearthly 
b^uty : she is a faery's child. Those who come under her charms 
know neither the sweet anguish of hsif-happiness nor the ebb and 
flow of love's ecstasy and revulsion : they know only the shame of 
their enervation and the hopelessness of their bondage. Memory 
remains to plague them; like the brute — embodied men on Circe’s 
island, they cannot forget what they have beea If only love could be 
a sleep and a forgetting, or the long endianted dreams such as those 
lEndymion knew 1 The end of love is feverish unrest, dishonour and 
disease : it has become tlie ghost of spent sensuousness, trembling 
before itself, a species of posthumous life that unwillingly survives 
after the energy anc) brightness of the soul are stifled for ever. 

In the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” Keats takes refuge in the idea 
that only suspended, unsatisfied desire is the means of happiness. The 
lovers will never meet, they will never know love’s fruition; neither j 
•will they know its sad satiety, “Happiness is like a wave,” says Hugo ; i 
"the tragedy for the perfectly happy is that it recedes.” Looking 
upon the still unravished bride, the ever pursuing lover, and the 

immortal maiden, Keats exclaims how far above all eartlily 

love this is ; how far removed from the ashes of human j 

passion : the cloyed, high-sorrowful heart, the burning fore- 
head, the parching tongue. This idyll beneath the happy 

boughs in their everlasting springtime the poet apprehends 
with a greater sense of wonder and delight than the contemplation 
even of immortal love can arouse within him. The ever-renewed 
blisses of Cupid and Psyche cannot compare with this love for ever 
poised on the verge of atUinment. In the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
Keats has for a moment successfully combined his sensuous and 
spiritual ideals; here they arc at war no longer but co-exist in a near 
and perfect accord— a union beautiful and cold and aloof. So prevail- 
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iiig is the inagic which produces this harmony that wer 
do not at once rccopTiize that the Ode, like “The Eve- 
of St. Agnes,” offers no solution to the human problem; the human- 
situation is definitely and carefully shut out of the nrilieu of both: 
poems. “St. Agnes” is a Fraery-tale. designed with the acutest eye to* 
the selection and arrangement of its materials; to appreciate it 
requires .something of the same willing su.spension of disbelief that 
admits the reader into the charmed world of the Ancient Mariner. 
The lovers of the Ode are wrought of marble; “The eve of St. 
Agnes" is suffused with the warmth and changing lights of vari- 
coloured tapestry. Voyaging from this far-off land, the soul requires- 
only the shock of a single relapse into the world of reality to induce- 
the mood of the “Ode on Melancholy.” 


"Beauty is truth, truth beauty,— that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

Probably no other two lines of Keats’s poetry are so famous 
these, nor so perplexing to his readers. They are widely believed to- 
contain the essence of the poet’s creed ; what they mean is an open- 
question. Is Keats expressing sn aesthetic ihsight or a reasoned 
conviction? Critics variously demonstrate what the poet intended 
to say: “that ecstasy, being beautiful, is truth,” or that “the intense 
moments and significant aspects of life” which art endows with, 
spiritual beauty and holds in silent equipoise are truth. There are 
others who condemn Keats for spoiling an otherwise beautiful poem 
by the irrelevant intrusion of these two line^. Poems, says Stephea 
Spender, are hypotJietical and theorematic. The hypothesis of a poem, 
is the emotional experience, the moment of vision, the flash of 
insight, the central point of impulses and impressions: it is the 
validity of this moment which the consistency of the poetic logic 
proves. The coherence of the demonstration of the original hypo- 
thesis makes a poem ‘true,’ not its general truth. Notoriously every- 
thing about Keats’s "Ode to a Gi-xian Um” is poetically true and 
convincing until Keats, in the last two lines, goes outside poetic 
truth, and makes a raid on general truth in ‘Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.' Immediately here he has entered a world where ideas caa 
be disputed, because he has gone outside his original hypothesis which 
centres on the concrete experience of tlie Grecian Um. 

Do you agree with this view? 


t 
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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON (1809-1892). 


\ 


Alfred Tennyson, third son of Georpe Clayton Tennyson, 
fmor of Somersby, in Lincolnshire, was born on the 6th of August 
He received his early education from his fatlier, attended 
Uuth Grammar School, and in due course proceeded to Trinity 
Conege; Cambridge,, where in 1829 he won the Chancellor's Medal 
by a poem in blank verse entiUed Timbuctoo. As early as 1827 he 
had published, in conjunction with his brother Charles, Poems by 
Two Brothers, but his literary career may be said to date from 
1830, when he published a volume entitled Poems, chiefly hyrical. 
It was not received with any great favour by the public, although it 
was recognized by many to contain mucli that distingnushes the true 
poet. Its success at least was sufficient to encourage the poet to 


prepare a second collection, which appeared in 1833. and contained 
»uch poems as A Dream of Fair Women, The Palace of Art, 
Oenone, The La&y of Shalott, and others. At this time he sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of his friend Arthur Hallam, and' 
this, with the severe criticism which his last volume received in 
BlacVwood s Magazine and the Quarterly Review, may have 
occasioned his long silence, , It was not till 1842 that he again 
appealed to the public with a selection of his poems in two volumes, 
and it is from this time that we 6nd his work beginning to receive 
wide recognition. The collection then issued included Marte 
• DArtl^ur, Locksley Hall, The May Queen, and The Two Voices, 
all of which, it was almost at once acknowledged, entitled him to 
rank very high amongst English poets. His reputation was more 
than sustained by the works that immediately followed. These were : 
The Princess, a Medley (1847); In Memoriam (1850); and the 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington (1852). The latter 
was his first great poem after receiving the laureateship (1850) upon 
the death of Wordsworth. From that time hardly a year passed 
without his adding some popular poem to the English language. 
In 1855 Oxford University conferred on him the degree of D.C.L., 
and in 1869 the Fellows of Trinity Oillege, Cambridge, elected him 
an honorary fellow. He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Tennyson in 1884, eight years before liis death. 

One can easily understand the reaction against Tennyson during 
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the middle ’twenties. As the Victorian Age slowly dibd and gave 
place to a new order, and those who had been brought up and Uved 
with Tennyson and shared the same memories and problems in act 
and tliought began to pass away, a new attitude and onentation ^ 
naturally arose: new phases of faith and doubt, new politics, new 
philosophy, new science, new painting, new music, new poetry. 
^‘Break with the past: the past has broken itself, it has broken us, 
dr will do so if we do not break with it. It was all a day-dream ^d 
the' bad dav-dream of a sultr>'. languorous afternoon, which needed 
a night of storm, of awful storm, to sweep it away, was that vaimted 
Victorian Age, with its futile overrated idols, actors, and thinkers, 
statesmen and poets.” So the new age cried. ‘Idealism is illusion; 
let us have realities.’ Such, or something like it, was the first 
attitude of the new young critics making their own essay on the 

. cleared, almost too vigorously cleared, stage. 

Ngt a little of this was only natural. There is always reacUon 
• human things which never continue in one stay. After Sophocles ^ 
comes Agathon, after Aristophanes comes Menander, after the 
Golden Age of Rome her Age of Silver. It was inevitable that, with 
the revaluation of the Age, the value of Tennyson, one of its fore- 
'most .figures, should be boldly challenged. It must be admitted at ^ 
once that there is much that is dubious in his writing; many symp- 
toms of lower poetic vitality than the Romantics possessed. The 
focal point of Tennyson’s problem was the influence of Keats and 
Shelley. Keats exerted a subtle fascination upon the young poets 
of the 1820’s because of his stylistic richness, and Shelley a violent 
one, because of his soaring imagination, his elusive skill in poetic 
melody and connotative suggestion, his mixture of Platonic idealism, 
Rousseauesque primitivism, and Godwinian radicalism, all merged 
into ah incendiary compound that set the imdergraduate mind ablaze. 

But tliere was the authority of genuine experience behind this influ- 
ence. The great Romantics had been both teachers and stylists, ^ 
even as Tennyson was; but (and here lies the difference) they had 
lived more fully than Tennyson, had earned a more valid right to 
expound what truth they had attained; and, however ornate they 
might be, style with them remained a means, it did not become an 
end in itself. In the Palace of Art Tennyson is posing much the 
same question that had troubled Shelley and Keats. Can the 
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'individual soul live in an intellectual and artirtic world of its own, 
an selfish isolation from mankind, or does it need the nourishment 
•of ordinary human life and sympathy with the common lot? Inspitc 
-of the nebulous scenery and symbolism of Alasior, and the decora- 
tive waywardness of Endyinion, no one can doubt that Shelley and 
Keats are stirred to their depths by the problem they feel and try to 
solve. Tennyson is more palpably didactic: he is not struggling 
toward a glimpse of truth, he has apparently always known it, 
and he communicates no vital apprehension of the problem. The 
Palace of Art as a poem does not move us very deeply, partly 
because it seems to have cost the author so little, partly because he 
is mainly concerned with the framing of those exquisite panel 
pictures and the subtle arrangement of vowels and consonarrts. We 
may wish that Tennyson had been, like Keats, a ‘natural man, so to 
speak, who had to make himself and his own spiritual world, instead 
of finding both read>-made. 

The Two Voices leaves us similarly dissatisfied. It grew out 
of the same spiritual distress as In Memoriam, and as a whole, it is 
SL serious, noble, and moving poem. It grapples directly, in the 
Arnoldian way, v;ith the religious problem of a modern mind. But 
what sets the de.‘=pairing hero on the path of courage and hope 
again? ‘The sight of a father, mother, and little maiden pure 
pacing churchw^ard on Sunday morning!' What a bathetic conclusion 
Nevertheless, the reaction against Tennyson has spent itse 1. n 
cutting him loose from a mass of dubious writing and ^ 

partly adventitious and spurious reputation, it has left an indubita ) e 
poet standing on a "smaller but firmer pedesul." A magical painter 
of landscape and water, an artist who liad consummate powers of 
expression, a poet of lyrical, especially elegiac moments, a craits- 
man with a sensitive conscience. Montaigne, m one of his essays, 
says that to stop gracefully is sure proof of high race in a horse, 
certainly to stop in time is imperative upon the poet. What dis- 
tinguishes the artist from the amateur is architectonike in the highest 
sense ; that power of execution which creates, forms, and constitutes ; 
not the profoundness of single thoughts, not the richness of imagery, 
not the abundance of illustration. Tennyson is not a supremely 
great poet, but he is an artist to his finger tips. This is accepted 
by all critics ever since T. S. Eliot’s homage to the poet. Sniffs 
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or sneers at Tennyson have ceased to be proof of a modem critical 
intellij^ence. 


TTTHONUS. ' 

This poem is the expression of a vain yearning for release fronr 
the burden of living. Tennyson wrote it in the period of Ulysses, 
Morte rf" Arthur, and Break, Break, Break, when thoughts of death 
and eternity lay heavy upon him. It is thus related to his frequent 
expressions of weariness and disillusionment. Fortunately the 
theme is not cramped by a modem moral or frame. TifHonus h 
simply the full realization of the timeless themes and contrasts of 
youth and age and love and death, a tone poem in gray and silver. 
And the pathos inherent in the simple C3^1e of every h uman Uf© 
is felt and rendered not only with Virgilian ornateness, but with- 
Virgilian pity and tenderness. The poem is not merely a collection 
of beautiful lines : structure, stylq^ and theme are in perfect harmony.. 


THE PALACE OF ART. 

The allegorical sigm'ficance of the poem: "ITie poem is tfie 
embodiment of my own belief that the God-like is with man and 
for man.” The famous series of pictorial stanzas constituting the 
first half of the poem are merely preparatory to the narrative 
die latter part: and that narrative includes some of the gi^mnititr 
glimpses of spiritual agony that English poetry affords. The theme- 
of the poem, of course, is selfishness ; not the materialistic greed for 
wealth and power, but the smug intellectual complacency that revels 
in the cultural heritage of modem man as a refuge from the contami- 
nating vulgarity of the masses. The lordly pleasure-house whidi the 
poet builds for his soul is equipped with all the beauty offfie art and 
all intellectual range of history and philosophy. From this ivory tower 
the poet's soul gazes with pitying contempt on the **herds of swine** 
in their commonplace activities and their inexplicable agonies. His 
soul's megalomania also produces a blasphetnous usurpation of ffiC’ 
role of deity. But this exquisite cult of beauty and aloofness- 
eventually crumbles. For three years the soul of the poet enjoys 
its egocentric seclusion, touched with only occasional premonitory 
twinges about the riddle- of the painful earth. Then in the fourths 
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year comes the frightful sequel — the paroxysms of insane dread 
induc^ by loneliness, and at last the spritual death that carries 
vnth it the conviction of eternal exile from God’s care. After this 
^ vivid portrayal of death-in-life, the conclusion follows as some- 
thing of an anti-climax, being a brief and almost perfunctory 
resurrection,” wherein the now-penitent soul discards her royal 
robes, flees from the inhuman solitude of the palace, and seeks 
a cottage in the vale. Most anticlimactic in the narrative, and yet 
most significant in the symjjolism of the poem, is the final stanza. 
With its obviously autobiographical (one might say, its confession- 
al) emphasis, The Palace of Art was Tennyson’s manifesto, of new 
.resolutions. Its contrast with The Poet shows a complete conversion 
in three years. Then, the poet was to be an exalted prophet and 
seer, privileged to explore the secretest walks of fame from 
which all profane intruders were excluded; the task of the 
gwcrality of mankind was to receive the poet’s revelation 
^ with devout credulity and then to do the heavy work of 
putting it into liractical effect. Now, however, the poet has been 
stripped of his sanctity and mystery; he is to be the servant of 

: leader; his endowment with exceptional 

insight and knowledge brings with it the responsibility of under- 
standing the problems of I’homme moyen sensuel and thereby aiding 
that hapless being to acquire a first glimpse of beauty and truth. 

THE TWO VOICES 

t With two biological concepts which everyone today connects with 
the doctrines of evolution, Tennyson was familiar and anxiously con- 
cerned. the theories, that is, of the prodigality of nature and of the 
struggle for existence. And though Charles Darwin later in the 
cMtury made the most famous application of these two ideas to 
biolojncal science, Tennyson earlier gave to them their best-known 
phrasing, and impressed them most forcefully on the popular mind. 

Even today few of us are likely to think of them without some 
recollection of 

“Fiding that of fifty seed> 

She often brings but one to bear," and 
“Nature red in tooth and claw." 

One can hardly doubt that Tennyson had come into contact with 
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both concepts by the middle 1830*s, if not before. They appear 
again and again in English prose and verse back at least as far ; 
^s the seventeenth century. But the, first appear^ce of the former 
-concept in Tennyson’s work is in The Two Voices^ and of the latter^ 
in the famous Section LVI of In Memoriam. If the date “1833,” 
which was placed after The Two voices in the 1842 edition '(after- 
wards removed) means tliat the whole poem dates from that year, 
we can place Tennyson’s appreciation of the fact that nature is 
prodigal close to his Cambridge days? The voice, which urges des- 
pair on the poet points one of its first arguments with the sentence, 
Though thou wert scattered to the wind, 

Yet is there plenty of tlie kind.” 

tike In Memoriam, this poem counterpoises in striking contrast 
man’s belief, or desire to believe, that God is love indeed, and love 
creation’s final law, with the dark fact in nature of universal 
struggle, warfare and death which ‘shrieked against his creed.’ 
There is another passage in The Two Voices that immediately-' 
suggests to a' later generation the mutation of species. The poet is 
speculating concerning three possible modes of pre-existence; either ■ 
our state may have been the same before birth as now, Or we may^ 
have lapsed from nobler place, or, finally: ' ■ 

“If through lower lives I came — ^ *• 

Though all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame 

% 

But Tennyson is writing about the transmigration of souls, and the . 
lines refer not so much to material as to spiritual progress— a sort ■ 
of semi-evolutionary idea that appears more than once in the writings , 
of Eighteenth century thinkers. The idea of past experience becoming 
consolidate in the frame as well as the mind is distinctly iJnportant, 
and injects the idea of physical change into these speculations con- . 
•cerning the soul. But from the lines themselves we cannot be at all 
sure whether Tennyson was thinking of changes in species, or of the ^ 
idea that the human body in its embo'onic stages has resemblances 
to lower organisms. Finally, the whole idea i^ given as a possibility 
only, no more probable than either of the two described in the 
preceding stanzas. It is wrong to suppose that everybody in the 
nineteenth century connected the doctrine of mutability in soedes 
with .the samo phenomena and generalizations that students 6f sciencn ' 
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do at the present time. Tennyson’s attitude toward ideas like these,, 
and his mental processes when dealing 'with them, were very much 
like those which any highly educated person living in those years 
would have had, if he had studied the subjects that Tennyson studied. 

‘^Tennyson was not seeing by a mystic intuition the proofs of organic 
evolution that Darwin was to produce later; nor was he jumping 
past the factual evidence by the light of a transcendental metaphysic. 
He was following, in a sane and clear-headed fashion, the most 
enlightened scientific thinkers of those decades ; taking the results 
of his study into his own mind, and there struggling to mould them 
into some satisfactory working plulosophy of life. If wc keep all 
these facts in mind, we can turn to Tennyson’s verse with some 
comprehension of the ideas which he was acquainted with in natural 
science, rather than those which we know best today. And then 
one fact becomes clear : that not every statement of Tennyson s 
which suggests “evolution” to us meant the same thing to him when 
he made it. 

« 

ROBERT BROWNING (1&12— 1889). 

Robert Browning was bom at Camberwell, May 7, 1812. After 
completing his education at University College, London, he went to 
Jjaly, where die made diligent study of its media?val history and the 
life of the people. In 1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, and there- 
after resided chiefly in Italy, making occasional visits to England. 
His first poem, Pauline, was published in 1833 : followed by 
Paracelsus in 1835, and Sordello in 1840. Between 1846 and 1868 
appeared Men and Women: Dramatis Personae, and some shorter 
poems. His longest poem, The Ring and the Book was published in 
1869. He received the degree of D. C. L. from Oxford in 1882. 
A Browning Society for the study of his works was formed in 1881. 
His poems are often difficult to understand from the quiclc transition- 
of thought, and they are not infrequently rugged and harsh in 
expression, but they arc among the chief poetic utterances of the 
nineteenth centurj'. 

During his lifetime Browning experienced, perhaps to a greater 
extent than any of his co^itemporarics, the vicissitudes of a poet’s lot. 
A long period of depreciation, in which his poetry was a by-word 
lor difficulty aod obscurity, was followed by a sudden access of 
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fame. From the time of the publication of The Ring and the Bock 
in 1868-9 until his death in 1889, his niche beside Tennyson as one 
of the two master poets of the Victorian era was secure. Criticism 
was succeeded by panegyric, reaching its acme in the adulation of the 
Browning Society and its mushroom offshoots in England and 
America. 

In the years that have passed since his death, his poetic reputa- 
tion has varied as widely as in his lifetime. The pendulum of 
critical opinion has again swung violently from one extreme to the 
other. In particular, Browning has suffered, along with Tennyson, 
from tlie general reaction inimical to Victorianism and all its works 
which has characterized the opening decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There are signs that the nadir has been reached, and that a 

A 

juster and truer appreciation of the Victorian epoch is at hand. 
But we are still in the wake of that inevitable shift of literary 
evaluation which marks tlie transition from one generation to die 
next The baiting of Victorianism continues to be a favourite sport 
of modern writers (Tennyson’s ‘pink pills for pale people' is matched 
in Leavis by ‘the throaty vulgarity^ of Browning) ; and prevailing 
currents of present day historical and aesthetic criticism run counter 
to some of the cherished ideals and standards in life and art of the 
Oreat Victorians. Part of this censure is wholesome, part is regret- 
table. A tentative estimate, within brief compass, of Browning's 
place in English letters must strive for centrality of view. But such 
a viewpoint is not easy to arrive at, owing largely to the presence in 
Browning of a conf.ict between imagination and intellect, only 
resolved in the poems of happiest vein. Thomas Hardy was puzzled 
hy this discord. “The longer I live,** he writes to Sir Edmund 
Cosse, “the more does Brovraing’s character seem the leading puzzle 
■of the nineteenth century. How could smug Christian optimism 
worthy of a dissenting grocer find a place inside a man who was so 
vast a seer and feeler when on neutral ground?” “Browning has a 
meaning in his twisted sentences” Carlyle once remarked, “but he 
does not really go into anything, or believe much about it. He 
accepts conventional values.” 

It js not at all easy to resolve these discords. For the under- 
standing of his view of life, the deep-seated opposition between faith 
and reason jnvotal to his thought, his ethical ouUook; his 
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of the relation between God and man and of man s place in the uni- 
verse. a consideration of the earlier and later poems lying outside 
his golden period of imaginative vision is indispensable. Nor can, 
the depths of Browning’s analysis of character be plumbed without . 
f A knowledge of those stages of his work which abound in subtle 
probing of impulse and motive, the incidents in the development of 
the soul underlying outward action. A herculean task indeed I 
order to comprehend these varying interests, a student must toil 
through the labyrinth of Sordello, a bewildering potpourri of ^try, 
psychology, love, romance, humanitarianism, fiction, and history. 
He must wrestle with poems which in the aggregate, at any rate, 
tax his patience and mental faculties even more tlian that “Giant 
Despair” of English letters. Some of the later writings of Browning, 
while tliey contain lines and passages of sheer poetic beauty, are 
jungles of involved argument. The mind reels amid the elusive, 
«ver-shifting sophistries of Fifine at the Fair and Aristophanes 
Apology, or is repelled by the sordidness of Rea Cotton Night-Cap 
■Country. The hair-splitting arguments of the lawyers in The Ring 
.and the Book make gnarly and tiresome reading, and their crabbed 
forensic quibbles are only slightly enlivened by quaint Latin puns 
illustrating the humour of pedants. Whatever tribute is due to 
firovming’s ingenuity in constructing these cumbersome Icviathaia 
of verse, the most ardent devotee of the poet, when caught in their 
toils, must compare his state of mind to that of Milton s spirits in 
torment, who found no end in wandering mazes lost. The fact of 
the matter is that too much of Browning's poptry has been bom 
prematurely. Too much of it, indeed, has not died and been bom 
again — for all immortal verse is a poetic resurrection. Perfect 
poetry is the deathless part of mortal beauty. The great artists 
never perpetuate gross actualities, though they are the supreme 
realists. It is Schiller, I think, who says, in effect, that to live 
again in the serene beauty of art, it is needful that things should 
first die in reality. That Browning will stand out gigantic in mass 
of imperishable work, in some far-off day is not so readily credible. 
His poetic shortcomings seem too essential to permit of this. That 
fatal excess of cold over-emotive thought, of thought that, however, 
profound or incisive, is not yet impassioned, is a fundamental defect 
of his. It is wrong to describe his poetry as metaphysical ; thought 
on it is not always transmuted into the white heat of emotion. 
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Of Browning may be said what Poe wrote of another, that Iris 
genius was too impetuous for the minuter technicalities of that 
elaborate art so needful in the building up of monuments for im- 
mortality. “Cockney subline, cockney energy,” was Fitzgerald's 
jaundiced comment. In our own day, Santayana has described the 
work of Browning as that of “a thought and art inchoate and ill- 
digested, of a volcanic eruption that tosses itself quite blindly and 
ineffectually into the sky.” Santayana likens Browning to Whitman, 
and in this connection has been followed by T. S. Eliot To Babbitt, 
Browning’s unrestrained emotion is an example of those centri- 
fugal and neurotic tendencies that, from the standpoint of neo- 
classicism, are regarded as evidence of a decadent romanticism. 
Passion and sensation, we are told, run riot in his poetry, and there- 
is an utter lack of classical decorum, balance and repose. To 
F. L. Lucas, there is a trace of a bouncing vulgarity in Browning’s 
energetic verse, which smacks too much of the hearty, hail-fellow- 
well-met manner of a Philistine. Metaphorically speaking, the 
unfastidious poet slaps his readers on the back, while the jarring 
dissonances of his metres recall the comment of an earlier critic that 
all his poetry is summed up in the line, — “Bang, whang, whang, goes 
the drum, tootle-te-tootle, the fife.” 

But the error and insufficiency of the criticism I have been 
reviewing seems to be that it fastens exclusively on the negative 
rather than on the positive aspect of the poet’s elemental attribute 
For it is precisely the dash or verse of his poetry which constitutes 
its perennial originality and attractiveness. It is a strain running 
like c'u elixir -oitae through his be.st verse, giving it headiness and 
flavour. That is why tlie sensuousness of his imagery is vivid and 
often opulent, but never cloying or languorous. The same is true 
of Browning’s casuistic poems : they are an integral product of his 
genius. Their distinction lies in the fusion of aesthetic and dramatic 
gifts with the resources of a penetrating and richly endowed mind 
Their originality and incisiveness are bound up with their mental 
acumen, revealing as by a lightning flash the inner processes of 
character under the stress of a crucial situation. In the casuistic 
poems these intellectual qualities of sinewy thought and psychologi- 
cal insight are unfortunately divorced from the dramatic vision of 
man in action and from the imaginative and emotional bases of 
poetry. Yet they arc, when servants rather than masters of poetic- 
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inspiration, attributes that give to Browning’s verse much of its 
pith, fibre, and enduring place in literature. The elan of the poet’s 
art has subtle and spiritual springs in his intellectual and emotional 
gifts. Thus the outcry against Browning’s musical incapacity springs 
from sheer ignorance. His music is oftener harmonic than melodic: 
and musicians know how the general ear, charmed with immediate 
appellant melodies, resents, wearies of, or is deaf to the harmonies 
of a more remote, a more complex, and alx>ve all a more novel 
creative method. Browning is, among poets, what Wagner is 
among musicians ; as Shakespeare may be likened to Beethoven, or 
Shelley to Chopin. Form in ^rt is bound up \rith recurrence. When 
the form is spatial, as in painting, we usually call the recurrence in 
it a pattern; when it is temporal, as in music, we call it a rhythm. 
Poetry is, like music, a temporal and rhythmic art, but it also com- 
municates images like painting. A personal bias may incline a poet 
to emphasize one quality and minimize the other. He may think of 
poetry as a cinema in whicli images flash across a stationary back- 
ground or as a vehicle which collects images in the course of its own 
movement. We need extreme examples of this, for the distinction, 
though real enough, has admittedly a vague boundary. Here, then, 
is a fairly extreme instance of ‘cinematic’ poetry, from Tennyson's 
Oenone : 

"O mother Ida, maiiy-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother. Ida. harken ere I die. 

I waited luiderneath the dawning hills, 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 

And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine : 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet black goat white hom’d, white hooved, 
Came up from reedy Siniois all alone.” 

And here is a fairly clear case of “vehicular” poetry, from 
Browniag’s The flight of the Duchess- 

“I could favour you with sundry touches 
Of the paint-smutches with which the Duchess 
Heightened the mellowness of her cheek's yellowness 
(To get on faster) until at last her 
Cheek grew to be one master-plaster 
Oi mucus and fucus from mere use of ceruse : 
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In short, she grew from scalp to udder 

Just the object to make you shudder.” 

In the extract from Browning speed is a positive factor; it 
must be read as music is played, at a metronome beat Tennyson, 
on the other hand, has tried to minimize the sense of movement: his 
poem should be read as he himself would have read it, very slowly 
and with much dwelling on the vowels. Both extracts repeat sounds 
very obtrusively, but the repititions in Tennyson are there to slow 
down the advance of ideas (particularly in the hrst two lines), to 
compel the rhythm to return on itself, so to speak, and to elaborate 
with the aid of the vowels, what is essentially a pattern of sound. 
In Browning the rhymes are intended to sharpen tlie accentuation of 
the beat ; as they are sown more thickly the speed increases, and the 
narrator’s exasperation with it, as far as “ceruse.” Browning does 
not want a sound-pattern : he wants a cumulative rhythm. The speed 
and sharp accent of Browning's poetry, then, arc musical features in 
it which Tennyson's poetry does not possess. It is difficult to sec 
what the words Browning puts in parentheses can be except a 
musical direction; piu mosso. Even thus far, hardly need biogra- 
phies to tell us that Browning knew much more about music than 
Tennyson and was much more likely to be influenced by it. 

RABBI BEN- EZRA. 

The Rabbi was a Jewish theologian of tlie Middle Ages, bom at 
Toledo (Spain) in 1092, died 1187. Browning’s poem is a medita- 
tive lyric, supposedly uttered by the scholar. There is no definite 
structure; after an introductory stanza stating the basic idea. 
Browning discusses the value of youth, the flesh, and effort, arrives 
at a standard of value, and in the extended metaphor of the potter’s 
wheel restates the basic idea. Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat probably stirred 
Browning to write this poem rebutting the attitude toward life therein 
expressed. “Death, death ! It is this harping on death I despise so 
much,” he once remarked, “this idle and often cowardly as well as 
ignorant harping! Why should we not change like everything else? 
In fiction, in poetry, in so much of both, the shadow of death— call it 
what you will, despair, negation, indifference — is upon us. But 
what fools who talk thus I Why, amico mio, you know as well as I, 
^at death is life, just as our daily, our momentarily dying body is 
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tBone the less alive and ever recruiting new forces of existence. 
Without death, which is our crapy, churchwardy word for change, 
for growth, there could be no prolongation of that which we call 
life. Pshaw! it is foolish to argue upon such a thing even. For 
itnyself I deny death as an end of everything. Never say of me that 
1 am dead !’* 

Is this a philosophical theory or an intuitive dogma? Browning 
cannot, or will not, face. the problem of the future except from the 
basis of assured continuity of individual existence. He is so much 
in love with life, for life’s sake, that he cannot even credit the 
possibility of incontinuity; his assurance of eternity in another world 
is at least in part due to his despair at not being eternal in this. He 
is so sure that the intellectually scrupulous detect the odours of 
hypotheses amid the sweet savour of indestructible assurance. 
Schopenhauer says : ‘that which is called mathematical certainty is 
the cane of a blind man \vithout a dog, or equilibrium in darkness.” 
Browning would sometimes have us accept the evidence of his “cane” 
as all-sufficient. It would, perhaps, be better to accept the poem, not 
as philosophy but as an imaginative experience, enlarging our 
sympathies and widening our understanding of the thoughts and 
moods of men. If we believe him it is not because he has convinced 
us, but because ‘he has expressed for us our own intuitions or made 
articulate our own desires. Images of light, sound, and motion are 
conjoined in the triumphant close of Rabbi Ben Beta, where the 
philosophic argument of the Jewish sage takes imaginative wings. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

Andrea del Sarto was a famous Florentine painter (1486—1531). 
The poem conforms to the type of “dramatic monologue” in that it 
fs uttered by one man (the painter) to a listener (his wife Lucrezia) 
in a crucial situation (he plans the painting of his wife 
■while she waits to go to her lover), and reveals the Speaker’s charac- 
ter. The monologue rambles from subject to subject, but the whole 
is unified by the grey twilit autumnal atmosphere that pervades it, 
and by “the constant revelation of Andrea’s stultifying infatuation 
for his heartless wife.” 
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Browning^s descriptions of nature are as impressionistic as Ips-' 
■vistas of human life. There is a tranquillity in the landscape of this. 

poem, a sort of brief hush that follows and precedes a moment of 
highly v.Tought emotional tension. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822—1888). 


^falthew Arnold, critic, essayist, and poet, was born at Laleham» 
near Staine.'s, in 1822, being a son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. He 
•\\'as educated at Winchester, Rugby, and Oxford, and became a 
Fellow of Oriel 0)llege. He was private secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne, 1847 — 51 ; appointed Inspector of Schools, 1851 ; Pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford, 1858. His works include A Strayed 
Reveller and Other Poems; Empedocles on Etna; Merope; Essays 
in Criticism; On the Study of Celtic Literature; Schools anc: 
Universities on the Continent; St. Paul and Protestantism; Litera- 
ture and Dognja : Culture and Anarchy. He received the degree of 
L.L.D. from both Oxford and Edinburgh, and lectured in BritaiD 
and America. He died in 1888. 

■^^Matthew A.rnoId is one of the outstanding Victorians, and yet 
there is something subdued, with a sense of failing, about this gentle- 
man. He is a ver>* good poet, not a second rate one, though not with 
the first cither. There is something in Arnold which leaves the critic 
feeling rather unconrinced as regards the magnitude of his poetic 
achievement, a feeling he never gets while reading Tennyson or 
Browning, inspite of all their Victorian hypocrisy and smugness. 


Where Arnold lacked the concentration of pure poetry, he had 
the energy and width of intellect which employed him in multi- 
farious interests, not usually wdthin the sphere of the great poets. 
The impression left of Arnold after reading his poetry; his life, and 
his philosophic theories, is one of deep and abiding melancholy. 
The age of “sick hurry and divided aims” in which he livqd. had 
much to do with his ennui, and the grey veils of evening that seem- 
to imprison him. Briefly, the Victorian era signifies the increase of 
money bag^ and the fruitfulness of respectable domesticity, whlcft 
.ict and react upon one another. L^aissez — faire is written on the ■ 
face of every urgent burgher as he wends his way witii single intent 
towards his shop or bank. And behold! in the opposite camp i*8Cr~' 
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the Reformers, to disturb the peace of the makers of the money bags, 
—Carlyle, Ruskir, Matthew Arnold, and even George Eliot through 
lier definance of respectable soulless love. No age in literature has 
ever known so many conscious reformers a^once. The reformers 
were the artists of their times; theirs were the acuter and more 
•sensitive spirits which could en\Tsion a deeper and larger meaning 
in life than that provided i ;■ i' ir social context. At the same time, 
these reformers were bound to r Jiiie extent, by the social and ethical 
code of their society, which gave their personality a repressed twist. 

It would appear that the greatest poetry is made when the 
artistic and social temperaments are adjusted one to the other as 
nearly as possible. The art of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and even 
Euripides developed and flourished when Athens was the first city in 
the world for culture and learning. Shakespeare was of the age 
which pulsed to the Renaissance movement. The equilibrium between 
art, society and economics, had begun to be rudely unbalanced by the 
time of Shelley. Hence the predominance of the reformist spirit in 
him. Shelley’s reform poetry however is directer and purer than 
Arnold’s because he was reacting against the Rococco eighteenth 
'Century. This reaction rebounded towards the pagan and the 
transcendental. Arnold and the Victorians were in a more difficult 
social milieu in which Shelley’s naivete would have looked some- 
what forced and ridiculous. Perhaps this was the age of half way 
houses. Tennyson is a good example, Arnold is not much better, but 
he cuts a more pathetic figure because he was always uneasy about 
his compromise. 

The rock bottom of Arnold's faith in man’s fulfilment rest- 
ed on living the better life through a compromise between the 
emotion and the reason, in. which the emotions give warmth of 
motivation and the reason guidance and controT He tried to fuse 
the two but we cannot say the fusion was very successful. 

Arnold’s earlier works are entitled “Personal Poetry” and 
“Lyrical Poetry,” which arc an expression of the emotional stream 
of his dual personality. The poem.s are not very long but some touch 
the sublimation of sorrow. There is not much variety of mood, nor 
marked variations on their theme of melancholy. Therefore when 
critics lament the fact that Arnold did not devote himself entirely to 
this kind of poetry, one wonders whether the continuation of this 
strain would not have become a trifle maudlin and morbid. Sorrow 
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is one thing, Tragedy another, and unless a man can write the poctrjr 
of Tragedy he is inclined to become a bore. That streak of steeJ^ 
called integrity now turned Arnold towards a harder and colder 
poetry. So much ^ his credit. He did not lie wallowing in the- 
quicksands of self-pity. The change that took place was not in the- 
end to Arnold’s' satisfaction, and neither to ours, from the point of' 
view of great poetry. Christianity and Dr. Arnold, his father, had- 
in many ways penetrated his psyche as the dreaded Jehovah. So- 
although Arnold turns towards the serene night skies and the stars^ 
for analogies of the perfect life, there was the note of unhappy' 
unfulfilment common to the Christian martyr. Morality took on 
clearly outlined contours but the substance within did not ease the- 
heart. Empedocles on Etna is Arnold’s rccogrution of defeat. 

I have lived in wratb^nd gloom, fierce, disputatious^ ever at 
war with man, far from my own soul, far from warmth and light.*^ 

The life of pure reason was not enough, and Arnold now for- 
mulated his stoical philosophy of endurance. He came to the con- 
clusion that in life there was much to be borne and accepted, but* 
unlike the mystic he did not preach detachment from reality. There- 
were aspects of life and nature which could be improved upon br : 
man. Like Wordsworth, Arnold saw nature as a nurse to soothe- 
and calm, a source to bring man to peace and essential rightness of 
living. At the same time he could perceive its harsher facet He 
envisaged it as Hardy did— dark, louring and intractable. Rather 
inconclusive results follow. How are we to know what is to be 
endured and what to be conquered? Arnold did not know eidier. 

He was at war within and as is usually the case with those who are- 
bewildered and frustrated themselves, he launched an attack upoct 
.society for its narrow and thwarted life. This was the last and 
most predominant phase in Arnold’s literary career. 

Of all the Victorian reformers he was the most tolerant. 
Unlike Carlyle and Ruskin he never assumed the accent of a 
Messiah, who preached a black and white theory of Right aUif 
Wrong. In this respect his the more comprehensive temp“ri- 
ment, though lacking the fire and intensity of a zealot His- 
huimnistic bent of mind helped him to leave his prejudices and 
beliefs open to change and expansion, according to the best that 
had been known and thought in the world. Balance and richness 
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of living he advocated for all, but with the perspective of lengthen- 
ing time Matthew Amold recedes into the sadder and quieter vales 
of the Victorian landscape. He was not a Prophet with the bolts of 
Jove in his hand, nor did he possess Shakespeare’s or Sophocles' 
universality which could accept and yet generate life in the robust- 
ness of its stride. An inconclusive artist, but nevertheless a man, 
motivated by great and noble qualities. ^ 

HUMAN’ LIFE. 

Destiny here takes on the mathematical symmetry of a well 
ordered plan. Rather a bold thought, for as far as human beuigs- 
are concerned, the gods are most eccentric and capricious. Amold 
however is out to prove the fundamental rightness governing hunian 
life. "Man cannot though he would, live chance’s fool.” A superior 
Power drives him onwards to righteousness. On the whole, it is a 
smug, hypocritical, Victorianly optimistic view. It is an apolog>’' 
for the poet’s own bewildered fear of life, for his cowardice in facing 
emotional rocks. 

The thought, that not God, but some brute or blackguard had 
made this world, would often come to disturb the Victorians. 
When that happened they smoothed out the ruffled lines on their 
brow with a fervent assertion of the essential rightness that 
animated the workings of this blighted planet. It is now generally 
accepted that in his youth Amold was in love with a French girl 
called Marguerite. She, however, was not of the same social stand- 
ing, being a governess or a ladies’ companion. Arnold’s friends 
looked worried, Dr. Arnold gave a stem look, which seemed to say 
"I know more than you think,” Matthew Arnold’s courage failed, 
atul he decided that after all it was better to give up Marguerite. 
Upon this there naturally followed poems blaming Marguerite for 
a faithless heart, poems which concluded that she must have become 
a prostitute in any case, and most irritating of all, poems justifying 
Ihk great sacrifice on a metaphysical basts. Human Life belongs to 
this latter category. 

Genuine and spontaneous love is trampled down because our 
lives are “Chartered by some unknown Power.” Pathetically enough 
this Power was the dictates of a bourgeois morality whose sumnum 
oonum was sodal respectability. Although Arnold is vaunting his 
.stoical couiage aloud in this poem, it gives us a rather pitiful insight 
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into certain traits of his cliaracter. Inspite of all this, the verse 
is structurally well knit, and does not lack in a ripple or two of 

s « 

muscle, though the strength be somewhat blind. 


COURAGE. 


Mattliew Arnold, usually the poet of philosophic acceptance, 
suddenly revolts against this attitude in this poem and advocates 
direct action. The affairs of the world are far too out of joint to 
justify men in the tendence of their inner lives. The argument 
seems to follow this course. Men like Cato and Byron were strong 
and courageous because they showed a quality of physical brave^Q^, 
whereas the contemplatives are puling cowards who disguise their 

lily livers behind a philosophic aspect. Ergo, Panacea for present 

• 

day problems is a fusion of modem intellectual clarity with the force 
of the past. A naive wish, w’hich is still naiver when it asserts 
itself in the form of a theory. Can clarity of thought and unwaver- 
ing action upon the physical plane ever be reconciled? We find our- 
selves repeating that the only thing that man knows is that he knows 
nothing. 

Later on Arnold came to repudiate his glowing admiration 
for the courage of social reformers like Byron and Shelley. In the. 
Grande chartcretise, he says. 

‘’For w'hat avail'd it all the noise 

And outcry of the former men? • ■ 

Say, have their sons obtained more joys? 

^ay, is life lighter now than then? 

The sufferers died, they left their pain; 

The pangs which tortured them remain.” 

A sadder and truer conclusion to courage. 

SELF DEPENDENCE. 


The first three stanzas prelude the main body of the poem in a 
passionate appeal for certainty and stability. They set the ball roll- 
ing for Arnold -and the rest of the poem enunciates his philosophy 
of endurance. There is a divine or natural law which orders the 
harmonious working of the universe. The idea of law presupposes a 
power superior to man which he may call God. Superiority implies 
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'Obedience, discipline, and endurance. What is the nature of tliis God 
or law which has to be obeyed? Arnold’s definition usually took 
the fonn of "The not ourselves which is God.” Man has to chasten 
'himself of all selfness, and then only will he be in concordance 
with the divine law. He has to train himself to depend upon the 
inner life in order to achieve freedom from self. The stars in the 
4ieavens provide him with a concrete analogy of selfless harmony. 
Though this poem preaches the destruction of the ego, and although 
■a part of Arnold’s mind was strongly influenced by Christ’s teach- 
ing of self-abnegation, we must not lose sight of the warm emotional 
■quality in his temperament. Arnold showed emotional extremes 
in his poems, to wit, the forlorn lover, and the severe moralist. Only 
in a few like Dover Beoch, does he successfully fuse these polar 
attitudes. Self Dependence is a reaction against grief and depres- 
: 9 ion and represents only one facet of the artist’s personality. 

^ THE BURIED LIFE 

Wordsworth had a deep and lasting influence upon Arnold. This 
{)oem is reminisctfnt of the **Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 

^ from Recollections of Early Childhood.*' Like Wordsworth, Arnold 
would have us lecapture our ccutral and most natural being again, 
which now lies clogged and distorted by the fever of life. 
Where, however, Wordsworth believed that the infant is closer to 
ihe true life, being near in time to his pre-natal glory with “C^d 
who is our home," Arnold puts forward a more sophisticated belief. 
Although in many ways die Victorians had grown puzzled, and their 
faith in Christian immortality had begun to totter, there was in 
them a strong humanistic current, which could discern the poten- 
tialities of man’s mind. They could thus hope for a richer and 
wider life, if only in the nebulous future. “Oh. yet we trust, that 
somehow good, Will be the final goal of ill.” The present was a 
stage of transition when, "What was before us wc know not, And wc 
know not what shall succeed.” Still, midst this pandemonium man s 
fundamental nature can assert itself through the rninistcrations of 
love. Arnold does not hold with Wordsworth when he darkly 
feels the "Shades of the prison house begin to cloie up-jii the 
growing boy.” 

The true love of a woman can bring a man back to the lieart 
and harmony of the universe. 
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THE FUTURE. 

1. 7 *'As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been:*’ ArnoldV 
intense consciousness of the provincial elements in the life of an 
ordinary man, which narrow and warp his vision of life. 

1. 36. Rebekah: Abraham charged his servant to bring a 
wife for his son Isaac from Canaan. The servant was to go to the 
well and ask the damsels that came there to give him water to 
drink. The girl who also offered water to his camels was the one- 
to marry Isaac. Rebekah not only gave the servant water but after 
ho had drunk she said “I will draw water for thy camels also until 
they , have done drinking” '(Genesis 24. 19). 

1. 45 Moses: Exodus 25*12, “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
come up to me into the Mount, and be there; and I will give thee 
tables, of stone, and a law and commandments which I have written 
that thou maywt. teach them.” , 

“The glory of the Lord covered Mount Sinai for six days and’ 
OH the seventh day Moses went up into the light of the mountain 
where he communed with the Lord for forty days and forty nights.” 

1. 77 "yet a solemn peace of its oUm** Arnold's philosophy 
of ctHtivatmg one's personal integrity or centre, wfiidi can endure* 
as well as grapple with life. > » . 

1. 81. In the end, the simile between man's life and a river, 
breaks and widens into the boundless Ocean. Arnold wants to tett 
us of the infinity in man’s nature, of his immortal soul, which caifc 
go 'Ijeyond his particular horizon. 

DOVER BEACH, 

* 

One of Arnold’s later poems and also one of his best, Ds>ver 
Beach co-ordinates all the early emotional qualities of the poet in a 
mature condensation of form. The theme is vaster and the sea 
imagery in the first stanza is cosmic in its symbolism. The mighty 
ocean is Fate, or the universal law*, and imnkind the pebbles that 
are lifted up ami flung upon the beach only to be submerged by the 
waters. Pain and suffering appear to follow a definite law of cause 
and effect. 

This vision of universal suffering relates Arnold’s thought to 
Sophocles (Stanza II) the great Greek dramatist, who concreted 
human character and destiny in his art. 
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**The sea of faith” (Stanza III 1*21) is not faith in the univer- 
sal law of D«stM»y. Arnold’s inspiration has narrowed from tragedy 
to nx>ri5 contemporary problems. He is referring to the atheism and 
scepticism of the nineteenth century against Christianity, which fol- 
lowed upon momentous advances in scientific thought. 

The final stanza was written long before the rest of the poem. 
Hence ihejcomplete change of imagery. The iKcau has given place 
to a darkling plain and the roar of the sea to '‘confused alarms and 
struggle and flight.^’ This last verse closes the otherwise austere 
poem on a personal, tenderer, note, which, however, does not clash 
with the tenor of the preceding stanzas. 


ALGERKCN CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837— 1909). 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, son of Admiral Swinburne, was 
bom in London in 1837, and educated at Balliol College, Oxford. 
His .first prodiKtions, Queen Mother and Rosamond, published in 
186}, attracted bift little attention. . They were followed by two 
tragedies, Atalanta in Calydon (1864) and Chastelard (1865), 
whose, merits speedily recognized, and by Poems and Ballads 
J (1866), also admired, but attacked on the score of indecency. He 
was a member of the Pre-Raphaelite circle led by Rouetti. His 
many subsequent wmrks include: A Song of Italy (1867) : Songs 
before Sunrise (1871): Poems and Ballads (2nd- series, 1878); 
also Essays and Studies on Shakespeare, Blake, Charlotte Bronte,. 
Hugo, etc. He died in 1909. - 

One power Swinburne is generally allowed to have possessed; 
the power of pas.rionate song. It is with this quality of his poetry 
that it: is best .'o begin the progress towards a general estimate. 
By it the poet himself set great store. Writing to £, C Stedmao 
in 1875 he insists on .the primary importance of the singing power 
if one would write poetry. Stedman had sent hm a copy of one 
^ of his works on American poetry; and Swinburne passes in review 
the poets represented there. Two extracts from his letter will 
tell the whole story. Speaking of Bryant and Lowell he insists; 

"I cannot say that cither ‘Thanatopsis' or the ‘Commemora- 
tion Ode' leaves in my car the echo of a single note of song. It is 
excellent go^ speech, but if given us as song its first and last 
duty is to sing. The one is most august meditation, the other a. 
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■noble expression of deep and grave patriotic feeling on a supreme 
■national occasion ; bnt the thing more necessary, though it may be 
less noble than these, is the pulse, the fire, the passion of music— , 
the quality of a singer, not of a solitary idiilosopher, or a patriotic ^ 
orator" It is not important that Swinburne may have been wroi« 
in his estimate of Lowell’s greatest poem. What is important is 
to note the exactness with which he states the function and relative 
ifrtace in poetry, of substance, emotional and intellectual, and of 
form. That a poet should like Bryant be capable of august medita- 
tion, or like Lowell of an expression of deep feeling on a great 
subject, is nobler than that he should have the power to sing; but 
a he cannot sing, neither meditation nor deep feeling will make 
of him a poet And, Swinburne goes on to say, complaining of 
Emerson’s lack of the singing power ; “It is a poor thing to have 
nothing but melody, and be unable to rise above it into harmony, 
but one or the other, the less if not tiie greater, you must have. ^ 
Imagine a man full of great thoughts and emotions and resolved to j 

express them in painting, who has absolutely no power upon either 
form or colour. Wainwright the murderer, who never had any 
thought or ciDOtion above those of a pig or a butcher, will be a » 
better man for us than he." ' 

Clearly Swinburne does not believe that the power to sing is 
the "whole of poetry, he values nobility of substance, intensity of 
emotion, as much as Ruskin himself ; but he dissents from the 
Ruskinian view — a view seldom consciously held nowadays, but 
one which moulds to an amazing degree the current notions of' 
poetry— that great substance suffices to create great poetry. 

In lyric poetry always, and usually in epic and dramatic, the 
power to sing was what Swinburne' sought for first The poets he 
most admired were those who were great singers and also great 
prophets; Marlowe, Shelley, Hugo, and Shakespeare (who is the 
supreme expression of the English race and as such an uncon- f 
scious prophet). The prophets whose song was wheezy and harsh 
could never satisfy him; indeed they were less precious to him 
than the singers who were incapable of thought He valued highly 
his own power of song. There is an amusing record of a con- 
versation at Jowett’s tea table, in which, on being asked who among 
the- English poets had the best ear, Swinburne said; “Shakespeare* 
without doubt; then Milton; then Shelley; then, I do not Impwr 
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what other people would do but I should put myself/* Indeed* 
unless one wishes to give the fourth place to Spenser, it is diffi' 
cult to defend another choice. From the first lines of tlievfifst 
chorus in his first great poem; 

**When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain......" 

to so late a poem as “England; An Ode,” always he is a master 
of song. 

i 

The charge laid against his singing is tliat of monotony. This 
charge rests upon a misapprehension of the nature of great lyric 
poetry. Most great lyrists have a personal style, a formed and 
permanent manner; Petrarch has such a style and manner, and 
Shelley and Leopardi. Whatever the metre and stanza may be, 
udiatever the mood expressed, the poem is unmistakably theirs — it 
^ has their accent, the imprint not merely of a personality but of a 
style. So it is with Swinburne. Whether his subject is passion 
or political idealism, or the misdeeds of Mr. Henry Buxton 
Forman, he writes in a highly personal way, which nevertheless, 

^ is always, or almost always, appropriate to his theme. When it 
is objected that his verse is monotonous, what is really under 
attack is not the continued presence of a style and manner (which 
are in Swinburne no more uniform than in most other great lyrical 
poets) but the fact of his diffuseness, or else, it may be, that the 
critic finds Swinburne's style and manner intrinsically disagreeable 
and the more he reads the more of course, he is exasperated. But 
diffuseness is not necessarily monotony; and only an indolent mind 
will confuse a fundamental dislike of a style and manner with an 
impression that a dislike develops only because a style and manner 
are exhibited at unusual length. 

To many people his style and manner are disagreeable. Why 
s they arc found disagreeable, Mr. Eliot^ following and clarifying 
Welby’s view, has explained in his essay, “Swinburne iJie Poet.” 
Besides being diffuse, Swinburne dwells, not in a world of objects 
but in a world of words. If one looks in his poetry for the clear 
shapes of particular things, which stand forth in soft outline in the 
poems of Rossetti, one will be not only disappointed but exasperated. 

If one expects that each line, or even each stanza will make its 
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specific isolable contribution to the statement of an idea or com- 
munication of an emotion 'or sensation, one will be expecting wfaat 
does not exist. The effect which Swinburne seeks to produce 'fe ^ 
a total effect; and in producing this effect he relies' (apart from 
the intellectual content) chiefly upon soimd. Mr. Eliot has quoted 
a passage from “The Triumph of Time” which so far as a brief 
passage can, admirably illustrates Swinburne's lack of parti- 
-cularization and Iiis dependence on sound; 

“There lived a singer in France of old 
By the tideless dolorous midland sea. 

In a land of sand and ruin and gold 

There shone one woman and none but she.” 

And he comments; “It is the word that gives him the thrill, not 
the object.” “Gold”' and “dolorous” and “ruin” and ‘'shone;” the 
phrases “midland sea” and “France of old,” the movement of the 
lines, too; it is by such devices as these that Swinburne communi-t, 
cates the mysterious sadness which is the soul of the passage. 
This is not the way of English poets; and the reader if im- 
accustomed to Swinburne — or the French poets — is upset by a 
sense that all is vague to him, and feels that he must grope tov^rds 1 
* a meanitig that so far has eluded him. In its greatest periods, 
English poetry has followed the doctrine of Keats 'thait “The poCt 
should have distinctness for his luxury,” that is, 'for his supreme 
glory. A taste formed in reading the Elizabethans, Milton,^ and 
the poetry of the nineteenth century, wll demand such distinct- 
ness. It is not to be had from S\vinbume. “He dwells in a world 
of words ;” they gave him the thrill and it is only througdi them 
that he can communicate it to us. > ' •' 

As Dr. Ridiards remarks, it is foolish to ask for distinct- 
ness. He quotes a stanza from “Before the Mirror,” a character- 
istic Swinburne, stanza; 

^ “There glowing ghosts of flowers. 

Draw down, draw nigh; 

' And wings of swift spent hours 
Take flight and fly; 

She sees by formless gleams, ‘ 

She hears across cold streams. 

Dead moiiths of many dreams that sing and 
Dr. Richards says appropriately.; “Little beyond vague thongfatt 
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*oi the things the words stand for its required.’* He insists that 
the absence of vivid imagery is no better a ground for depreciating 
.a poem which depends on other effects, than the absence of pro- 
found thought would be. But the reader, unaware of the narrow- 
ness of the range of his taste and fatigued by a long succession 
of stanzas resembling that quoted, will doubtless go on saying that 
Swinburne’s verse is monotonous, when all he really means is that 
he finds Swinburne’s style and manner unacceptable because they 
lack distinctness. 


Not only does Swinburne rely on words and the harmony of 
words beyond the custom of other poets; but he also delights — to 
return to Mr. Eliot’s second point — in diffuseness. Relying on 
sound, he wishes, as Spenser did, to protract his poems so that 
they may become irresistible incantations, the movement finally 
lulling the reader into a condition in which he receives the emotional 
effect at which the poet aims. Swinburne’s lyrics, unlike those 
of great pictorial poets such as Keats and Gautier, have little 
structural design. A single stanza could be abstracted at almost 
any point from “Hertha” or “Faustine” or "Dolores” and the poem 
would suffer very small damage. Of "Dolores,” indeed, Swinburne 
wrote significantly, to Howell; “I have added yet four more jets 
of boiling and gushing infamy to the perennial and poisonous 
fountain of Dolores.” In a postcript he announces "ten more 
verses.” "Dolores** is indeed a perennial fountain ; there seems 
no need for it ever to cease, its stanzas are separate "jets.” each a 
unit, and scarcely any in intimate relation with its neighbours. 
Still, almost every one of the fifty-five stanzas communicates 
intense emotion r the ctimulative effect is almost intolerably strong; 
and yet it is impossible for a sympathetic reader to rise from 
reading the last stanza mthout wishing and wishing ardently, 
that there were more, and yet more to maintain one in elation. 


The vagueness and thc’ diffuseness, the riot of mellifluous 
words, all play their part in producing the emotional effect ; but 
they are not the whole of Swinburne's manner and style. They 
are auxiliaries to his matchless rhythm, a rhythm which depends 
more than that of any other English poet on anapaests and upon 
slavish use of alliteration and assonance. It is to Swinburne’s 
rhythm that the analyst must finally appeal in the attempt to 
account fully for the shock of pleasure that his poetry can give, 
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rhythms," in Professor wersons^ 
phraZ “which says M. _Lato„. “the riffTthm- 

actually acquires the strength of a perfume. 

Swinburne’s most novel rhythms are those which are extremdr 
speedy, and tho.se which are extremely languorous. To ^rceiw 
how vast his range of rhythm is. one need only set side by side: 

a stanza from “Dolores” 


“I iiave passed from the outermost portal 
To the shrine where a sin is a prayer; 
What care though the service be mortal 
O our Lady of Torture, what care? 

Ail tliine the last wine that I pour is. 

The last in the chalice we drain, 

O fierce and luxurious Dolores, 


'Our Lady of Pain.” 
and one from “A Forsaken Garden: 

“All are at one now, roses and lovers, 

Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea:. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft wkh a summer to be. 

Not a breacii shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep. 
When as they that are free now of weeping and laughter 
We shall sleep.” 


Whether tlic anapaestic movement be swift as a Bacchanalian^ 
dance, or slow and grave as a dirge, it is always fervent and: 
intense, it is always the measure of a “Prosodist magidani” lo' 
the dazzling light of beauty such as this, it seems time wasted to- 
reason about the lyrical power of Swinburne; it is wiser perhaps- 
to say with Saintsbury: “If anybody wants something finer..,,,', 
lot him seek noon at fourteen o’clock, and when he has found it, 
sit down .and eat better bread than is made of wheat.” As a* 
greater than Sainstbury has said and one whose admiration .for 
Swinburne was profound : when \ye are solidted by the 
rrf «;uch beautv. “we shall hardly . have, time to make tl 
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THOMAS STEARNS ELIOT (1888-) 

T. S. Eliot was bom in America in 1888. He was at first- 
educated at- Harvard and later migrated to Merton College, Oxford. 
In 1927 he was naturalized a British citizen and is now a member 
of the Anglican Church. He is a classicist in literature and a 
Royalist in politics. He was the founder and editor of the once 
celebrated quarterly Th€ Criterion, At present he is a director of 
Faber and Faber. His poem “The Wasteland' has had a tremendous 
influence on , contemporarv English' poetry. 

I To show “the very age and body of the time his form and' 
pressure" is as much the privilege of the poet as of the player, and* 
the diflBcult twentieth century has held an especial challenge for 
those poets <vho have attempted to interpret it. During the victorian - 
era, in apite of underlying scepticism there was a general atmosphere 
of security and a definite belief in what was traditional and conven- 
tional; social reform, and industrial expansion imparted to men a« 
sense of well-being and self-satisfaction. In 1914, however, \with the 
outbreak of the first world war, the undercurrents of agnosticism 
and doubt swelled dangerously and threatened to inundate the 
generation that grew to maturity during the 1920’s. To-day we 
still feel the effects of the shattering of conventions and the break- 
down of beliefs that has accompanied the two wars. To us the 
present is confused and the future obscure. We question the value 
of what we have inherited and the desirability of what our own 
ipgenuity has produced. Our educational system receives con- 
demnation because it has failed to prepare men and women for the 
problems of everyday living; religious creeds have been shaken by 
science and corrupted by materialism; the schemes of politicians and 
diplomats arouse popular distrust; and utopian plans for remedy- 
ing the waste of industrialism are viewed askance. Life has become 
so complicated in the past few decades that no one has been quite 
able to understand all that has happened or to define the relation of 
the individual to either the material or the spiritual world. The 
inevitable rppult has been an increasingly pervasive spirit of uncer- 
tainty, gloom and frustration. After 1914 the solid optimism of 
Browning, the morality of Tennyson, and the artistic fabrications of 
Swinburne bad, little appeal. A new land of thinking and a new 
Way of writing were needed by the poet who would make his voice 

' . lift • • ■ 
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heard. As T. S. Eliot conceived of the new poet, he must be 
"difficult, more comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order 
to force, to dislocate if necessary language into his meaning " Only 
in such a way could he express the complexity and variety of 
modern life. The poet's task was facilitate by the fact that he 
had a model to which he could turn in producing poetry new to the 
twentieth century. This model was the poetry of the seventeenth- 
century metaphysical writers, who were headed by John Donne, 
and among whom were included men like Vaughan, Herbert, 
Crashaw, Marvell, Carew, and Cleveland. These poets faced a 
situation in many ways comparible with the present. Past was the 
great Elizabethan age of conquest and discovery; political dis- 
sension was already brewing; the learning of the da^ was at the 
junction between mediaeval scholasticism and the new science; 
Pyrrhonism had found exponents in Montaigne and Bacon, and the 
materialistic philosophy of Hobbes was already in the making; 
religious unrest was everywhere apparent. The claims of tradition 
were lined up against the demands of science; and the intellectual 
leaders of the day, themselves somewhat confused, attempted to 
integrate the two. Like modern poets, they needed a new way of 
thinking and writing, and like them they turned to a poetic form 
already existent and made it over. They took the Elizabethan 
conceit, then a bit outworn, and remodelled it into the "metaphysical” 
conceit or image, recognizing in it the natural qualities of succinct- 
ness, intellectual stimulation, emotional appeal, and pictorial sug- 
gestiveness, in which they wished to clothe their philosophy. This con- 
ceit, as T. S. Eliot observes, has been revived by present-day poets 
in their efforts to write as our age demands. Wherein docs the 
originality of Eliot’s poetry consist, what is the source of its amazing 
dynamic power ? In an introduction to his anthology of Ezra 
Pound’s verse, he says: 

"The vers Hbrc of Jules Laforgue who, if not quite the greatest 
French poet after Baudelaire, was certainly the most important 
tedinical innovator, is free verse in much the same way that the 
later verse of Shakespeare, Webster, and Tourneur is free verse: 
that is to say, it stretches, contracts, and distorts the tRufitioDal 
French measure as later Elizabethan and Jacobean poetry stretdies» 

• contracts, and distorts the blank verse measure. The form in tvfaich 
I began to write, in 1908 or 1909, was directly drawn fr o m the 
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study of Laforgue together with the later Elizabethan drama , and 
I do not know anyone who started from exactly that point. 

In Prufrock, the earliest of the major poems, one can readily 
note the juxtaposition and fusion of Elizabethan and French- 
symbolist passages. What could be more late Elizabethan than tlie 
phrasing and movement of the passage beginning "No! I am not 
Prince Hamlet?’' With "no doubt an easy tool,” "deferential” and 
"glad to be of use,” a new note is struck ; and in the following lines 
the new note swells until finally it drowns out the late Elizabethan. 

"Pull of high' sentence, but a bit obtuse ; 

At times indeed almost ridiculous — 

Almost, at times, the Fool.” 


Mr. Eliot, of course, is rarely content to reproduce the late 
Elizabethan ; he is intent upon adapting it to the expression of a 
■ contemporary sensibility, using it as a starting point in his quest for 
an 'adequate personal idiom. This is also true generally of the 
poetry of most of the twentieth-century metaphysical writers. It has 
not been mere slavish copying from a model, because it bears the 
impritit of the time which has produced it. It Is far less the 
result of conscious imitation than of response to intellectual, 
economic, and religious stimuli that induce metaphysical thinking in 
any period. 


In the poetry of T. S. Eliot the theme of love is almost 
invariably combined with a sense of frustration and fear, the result 
of his revulsion against the sordidness in which post-war humanity 
was engulfed. Behind this is a conviction that, if men bad not 
irretrievably betrayed their best capabilities they might have adirc\cd 
something infinitely beautiful that would have saved them. Prufrock, 
who lias spent his life in a drawing-room among women sipping tea 
and talking of Michelangelo, has responded with his senses to the 
suggestion of bare arms and faint perfume and has yearned toward 
the gratification of his desires. Afraid of actual physical con- 
summation, which is a symbol of spiritual consummation, he deludes 
himself into believing that there will be time ahead-always time 
ahead.' Meanwhile he grows old. Thus Prufrock is a symbol of 
the nullity of fashionable life. He appreciates the underlying 
absurdity of making love to the tinkle of coffee-spoons and among 
the porcelain of a tea-service, in a world of novels and of skirts 
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that trail along the floor. Even so poor a creature as Prufrock has> 
overheard the mermaids sing and even he has wit enough to be* 
quite sure that they will not sing to him. 


SIDNEY KEYES (1922—1943). 


Sidney Keyes was bom on May 27th, 1922. In October 1940^. 
he went as a history scholar to Queen’s College, Oxford, and became' 
editor of the famous undergraduate magazine, The Cherwell. la 
1942 he joined the army and was sent to Tunisia. He was takea' 
prisoner during the last days of the campaign and died from unknown 
causes on April 29th, 1943, while in enemy hands. The editor of 
his collected poems, Michael Meyer, quotes in a footnote the follow-- 
ing accoimt of Keyes’ movements after leaving . England from Lt.-CoL. 
John M. Haycraft, his C. O. in Tunisia: 

“Sidney Keyes came out with the Battalion to Algiers on March. 
10th, 1943; we moved up by sea to Bone, thence to the Beja sector 
where we took part in patrol skirmishes only; we then moved to- 
Medjez area and did not, apart from the usual line-holding activity 
as before, have any serious actions until April 26th, when an attack, 
was made in which Sidney did not take part. On April 29th, how- 
ever, the battalion attacked a hill, Pt. 133, near Sidi Abdulla, in* 
which Sidney’s company took part. His company, C, got its objec- 
tive successfully during the night. His company commander, 
Braithwaite, sent Keyes forward vnth a patrol at dawn to find out 
the situation as regards the Boche in front This patrol apparently 
ran into the enemy, who were forming up for a counter-attack on. 
Hill 133. No survivor of this patrol has so far been found, and' 

until I found Sidney's grave at Massicault I thought he was a> 
prisoner.” 

The one-volume edition of the collected poems of Sidney Keyes, 
was published in July, 1945. 


Fear and guilt ruled him from the first. In die ordinary course' 
of ev^ts, he would have been an esoteric poet, a haunted country* 

man like John Clare. In one of his letters, Keyes quoted Rilke^s, 

belief that death is a child we carry within us, waiting to be bonv 
and.that wl^ Ae inevitable moment of its victory arrives, the test* 
victory is me^uM by the courage of our submission. This- 
is a poetic statement pf the faith of the soldier. Ceitaijdy, in Africa,^ 
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1Kcy«s found a serenity which had never been his in Englaid : a 
'peace paradoxically arising from actual violence. 

If he had survived, where would he have gone from there? I 
'doubt whether external experiences could have yielded him any more 
fruit. He would have crossed into the uncharted country of inward 
•experience, and become a mystic. He was highly sensitive to super- 
natural influences If he had had no sense of the super- 

natural, he would have been a nature poet of the school of Crabbe 
-and Clare and Edward Thomas, all of whom he revered. The com- 
bination of these two gifts would, I believe, have made him a poet 
of the highest stature. For it is the possession of both these quali- 
ties, outward and inward perception, that distinguishes the great 
from the minor poet. And his technical skill was equal to his 
requirements. He assessed instinctively the conjuring power of 
words; some of his poems seem to echo from across the centuries 
He was not yet twenty-one when he died, and presumably 
^ould not have reached the height of his powers for another five to 
■seven years. He had scarcely begun to write”’ — Michael Meyer. 

4 
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additional notes. 

Page 

25 Mandrake root: A plant with narcotic qualities, supposed; 
to resemble a man or a woman. 

27 Unkindly kind : unnaturally natural. 

29 Some Senseless piece : The Keatsian liappy insensi- 
bility.’* 

31 Jubal: Biblical harp-player. 

41 Pierian: a name applied to the muses, from Pieria near 
Mount Olympus in Greece. 

59 Hebrides; (-/rhe Western islands of Scotland. 

70 Silly buckets : Empty buckets. 

53 6equacious.:v Having lof^ical sequence. 

93 Of its own beauty : Cf. Coleridge '* O Lady I Wereceive- 
bul what, we give.” . . , 

97 Sunium ; A temple jn Greece. . ^ 

103 M^enqds : Priestesses of Bacchus ; Bacchantes. 

114 p^ynims; Pagans., 

131 Sardonyx; ' A gem. 

134 Verulam ; Francis Bacon. 

141 Glebe: Soil ; Land belonging to a parish church. 

150 Lethe; One of the rivers of hell in Greek Mythology. 

166 The urbinate ; The Italian painter Rafael. 

167 Angelo: The great Italian sculptor of the Renaissance. 

172 Cato : Marcus Porcius Cato, the republican, enemy of 
caesar. 

174 Anodyne : A drug that relieves pain. 

190 Itylus: The son of Aedon, who was wife of Zethus^ 
King of Thebes. Aedon, Jealous of Niobe, the wife of ' 
her brother, who had six sons and six daughters,., 
determined to kill one of these sons, but by mistake 
killed Itylus. She was changed by Zeus into a night- 
ingale. 

197 Proepero : In Shakespeares’s Tempest, the duke of Milan» 
and father of Miranda. 

197 Ariel : In the same play, an airy spirit. 
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